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SPEECHES BY 

LORD IRWIN. 


1926 . 


address op welcome prom the municipal cor¬ 
poration OP BOMBAY. 

The Right Honourable the Lord and Lady Irwin arrived at 1st April 
Bombay on the 1st April and were presented with an Address 1926 - 
of Welcome from the Bombay Municipality, to which His 
Excellency made the following reply :—■ 

President and Gentlemen,—l greatly value the 
cordial welcome you have extended to me on behalf of 
the citizens of this great city of Bombay. I am the more 
deeply gratified by your observations, because you have 
gieced me, not as a stranger, but as one who comes 
among you with family associations of service on behalf 
of India. When some twenty years ago it fell to me my¬ 
self to spend a short time in India, I little thought that 
i might one day return to he responsible for its administra- 
tmn For the last five years the weight of that responsi- 
Wd R 38 ! 11 f3lthflllly and untiringly sustained by 

misuivirw rw rf xt lias not been witll0ut some natural 

in which I a m fiW . Snr ?? red the ma S nitude of the field 

raien 1 am, following him, to labour. 

courage flmtl ' S ‘ S alS0 gGIlerous ’ and 1 tube 

father” is s tM i f “ Whi ° h the name of ^ (P»nd* 
regard art. „ ■ •, 1 amon ° l" 011 - Your kindly words in hi3 

rendered t A '! Cence that India is not unmindful of services 
f-OPsy ° 10r ’ and wdl reinforce my determination 
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Address of Welcome from the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 

to work for the discharge of the duties entrusted to me by 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

As you observe, it is fitting that the future repre¬ 
sentative of His Majesty the King Emperor should bo 
received on landing in India at this Gateway with its 
precious memories of Their Imperial Majesties. For I 
come to you, not only to be the future Governor-General 
of India appointed by the King Emperor and entrusted 
with the guidance of his Government in India, but as Ilis 
Majesty’s future Viceroy also. I therefore come charged 
with that spirit of sympathy and trust, and with that 
ardent desire to promote the welfare of India and the 
happiness of her people with which His Majesty’s feelings 
towards India have always been instinct. 

Gentlemen, you have spoken of the wide responsibilities 
which you bear in the civic administration of this city. 
It is my hope at no distant date to make myself acquainted 
at first hand with some of the problems, and to see some 
of the improvements to which you have made allusion. I 
am gratified to observe that in the forefront of your pro¬ 
jects you place the relief of suffering, the improvement 
of public health and the extension of education. I am 
likewise impressed by the courage with which you face 
your task, and the manifest enthusiasm by which you 
are inspired. In no directions may you more surely give 
expression to the lofty ambition of promoting the moral 
and material happiness of our fellow men. 



I can well realise the especial difficulties which con- 
t you in Bombay, where East ™, , , 


ency, I feel sure that 
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Address of Welcome from the Municipaal Corporation of Bombay . 


you may count upon the warm sympathy of its Governor 
Sir Leslie Wilson. It is a matter of keen regret to me, 
not less I am sure than it is to you, that His Excellency 
is not present with us to-day. We all share the fervent 
hope that Lady Wilson may be speedily and completely 
restored to health. 

I take note of the passage in your Address in which 
you claim for Bombay more generous treatment in finan¬ 
cial and other matters. You will not expect me now to 
make any pronouncement on these subjects. It would 
not, indeed, be proper for me to do so until I have had 
time to make such enquiries for myself as will enable me 
to gain a just perspective of Indian affairs. But I can at 
least assure you that these enquiries will ‘be informed with 
sympathy for your difficulties, with personal attention to 
your claims, and wdth a firm determination to hold the 
scales even between the conflicting claims of all classes, 
communities and provinces. 

Neither will you, I am confident, expect one, who is 
only on the threshold of his Viceroyalty, to speak to you 
to-day on the vast and momentous constitutional questions 
which are implicit in your reference to provincial auto¬ 
nomy and to the position of Indians overseas. On such 
grave matters, India has a right to claim that those who 
come to serve her, should come with minds open to the 
free impact of Indian thought. It is accordingly natural 
and right that you should take this, the earliest opportu* 
nity, of placing before me, both the anxieties and the 
aspirations which occupy your minds ; and it will be 
both my duty and my pleasure to spare no efforts, so 
far as I rightly may, for the relief of those anxieties, and 
t c understanding of those aspirations. 

. * am touched by the warm welcome you have offered 

0 ady Irwin. Let me assure you that she looks forward 
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!Address of Welcome from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

eagerly to her life in India with the opportunities 
that it must afford of carrying on the great work per¬ 
formed by Lady Reading and her predecessors. The 
women and children of India in particular may count on 
her unfailing sympathy, and all well conceived projects that 
may assist the forces engaged in constant battle with 
suffering and disease, and may make for the enhancement 
of the general welfare of the poor, will find in her a sure 
and ready friend. 

Gentlemen, oncd more I thank you for the kindness 
with which you have received me, and for your generous 
wishes for my success in the task on which I am about 
to enter. 

To no man is it given to forecast the future, or to 
predict what work it may be given to any one of us to 
do for India. But whatever the record of these nest 
years, one thing for myself I can unreservedly declare, 
that you have to-day welcomed an earnest and sine two 
well-wisher of India at her Gate. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 


In replying to the Address of ‘Welcome from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—-Lady Irwin and I thank you warmly for 
the welcome you have extended to us in the name of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. I am grateful for your 
reference to the family connection witich I may claim to 
have with India through my grandfather, and to my own 
public work in England. I trust that my past association 
.with several departments of Government at home, and 
with different parts of the Empire as Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may. assist me in the duties which 
I am about to undertake in India. 
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You have, Gentlemen, in your address, touched upon 
one matter in wliicli I, though new to India, take the 
deepest interest. This is the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, of which I note with satis¬ 
faction your approval. 

By instinct and upbringing I am a countryman, and 
as a former Minister of Agriculture in England I have 
been brought into close contact with its administrative 
problems. I am therefore able to appreciate at their 
full worth the wisdom and statesmanship of Lord Reading, 
at whose instance this commission was set up. For in a 
country where agriculture is the principal industry, there 
can be no higher object than to increase the prosperity 
of the cultivators who form the overwhelming majority of 
the population. 

Experience, however, elsewhere has taught me that 
there is no royal road or short cut to agricultural improve¬ 
ment. Nature moves at her own pace, and to deal even 
with.-a single crop demands years of patient labour, and 
the necessary processes of research, experiment, demonstra¬ 
tion and seed distribution cannot be hurried. But agri¬ 
cultural progress is not’ only a question of plant or stock 
improvement. It depends upon the solution of a host 
of allied problems, of which education and co-operative 
credit are only two of the most important. 

In all this vast field, nothing has impressed me more 
than the results already achieved by your agricultural 
workers. I have only recently become acquainted with 
their work, and I find that, since agricultural departments 
bn the modern sense w r erc created over 20 years ago by 
Lord Curzon, important results have been achieved in 
the case of certain scrops such as wheat, sugarcane, cotton 
(to which you specially refer) and jute, results which 
have led to a wide increase in, the country’s wealth. 
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But 'where much has been done, much yet remains to 
do ; and it will I presume be the duty of the Commission 
to review existing conditions and to examine how best the 
discoveries r of modern science and modern administrative 
methods can be harnessed to Agriculture’s needs. They 
will no doubt consider, among other matters, the most 
effective organization of research work ; the best means 
of ensuring a supply of trained workers in laboratory 
and field ; and of bringing home to cultivators fully proved 
results ; the maintenance of the purity of selected seed 
and its distribution ; as well as the vital question of the 
provision of the adequate funds. And, while advising 
measures to secure the greatest co-ordination of effort 
between the governments in India, it will be their duty 
to keep steadily in view the preservation of the newly 
gained independence of the Provinces in this branch of 
public administration. 

Their task, therefore, is difficult, but they will be sup¬ 
ported by the good-will of all who recognise that if the 
Commission can point the way to a wider application qf 
modern methods to agriculture, the benefits will not be 
confined to those w T ho/till the soil, but must lead to a 
general increase of national prosperity. 


Their recommendations wfill be made during my time 
In India, and I shall count myself fortunate if I can at 
all assist in the progressive amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of the rural population. 

You refer also in the course of your Address to ques- 
tions affecting trade, finance, and taxation. I can assure 
the Chamber that these questions will have my earnest 
attention, and I had looked forward to discussing them 
on my arrival, with Sir Leslie Wilson. I greatly regret 
bis absence and deplore the cause that has made it neces¬ 
sary. I am sure I express the feelings of everyone present 
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of your Address, and you will not therefore ask me to do 
more than give you an assurance as I gladly do, that when 
1 have equipped myself with the knowledge necessary to 
fuller understanding, I shall do all that may be within my 
power to encourage the trade and to further the prosperity 
of this great and famous City. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me again express to you 
my thanks for the warmth of the welcome you have‘ex- 
tended to Lady Irwin and myself, on the eve of our 
assumption of new and exacting responsibilities. It will be 
our constant desire to make acknowledgment of your good 
wishes, by losing no occasion of rendering the best service 
mat we may to India and to all classes of her people. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE SIMLA MUNICIPAL 
COMMITTEE. 

SimlAMudcSco^iw^Tv^ WeIcome prescnted by the 27ht April 
tho Viceroy saki?l L °' lse ’ Simla > H - E * i020 ' 

thankTou wT’T 0 ^ behalf ° f Lady Irwin and myself I 
ordinary com™of ev ° f Weleomo - 1,1 the 

office Z India L-fi m ° nths ° f my P eriod 

limits of vonr- M T essanly be spent within the 
Simla whom vm? m ! iPa ity ^ among the Rcsid “ts of 
gratification tn re ? reserit -. Jt ls for this reason a special 
Simla this exnres^" 6 ^ lthln a few days of my arrival in 
PP - 11 of your ^diy feelings towards us. 
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I value your good wishes for my Viceroyalty, and 
the assurance which they convey that in my endeavours 
to promote the progress and prosperity of the people of 
India I may count upon the understanding sympathy of 
responsible bodies, such as your Committee. 


I appreciate very warmly your reference to my 
grandfather's work for India. This is not an occasion, 
even if I wished to do so, to try the auguries, and from 
these omens to enter into the dangerous paths of pro¬ 
phecy. But the measure of generous recognition which 
history has assigned to the work which he sought to do 
will be a constant encouragement to me as I meet many 
critical questions calling for decision during my term of 
office. 

I may incidentally observe that my grandfather has 
some connection with our meeting to-day. For it was 
he who accepted the proposal pressed with vigour by 
Sir John Lawrence that the Governor-General °and his 
Council should leave Calcutta in the summer months. 
It was Sir John Lawrence who later wrote, referring to 
Simla “ This place of all Hill Stations seems to me the 
best for the Supreme Government ”, 

It may fall to the lot of other Municipal Committees 
to guide the administration of cities with larger popula¬ 
tions than Simla, and to provide for the diverse needs 
of commerce and industry which are not to be found in 
the Summer Metropolis of India. Yet, though your 
responsibilities in such directions may not be so wide as 
those of other Municipal Committees to which I have 
referred, they must surely in some aspectsXbe quite 
unique in character and in complexity. The maximi 
population to be served in Simla in no season attains * 
excessive totaL Nevertheless the difficulties of the nat aj 
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configuration of the mountain fastnesses in which your 
work lies, extend the sphere of your activities over a 
formidable mileage, and must present problems for the 
Municipal services and inspection staff, which are un¬ 
dreamt of in the philosophy of Municipalities upon more 
even surfaces. No other Municipality in India, more¬ 
over, has to provide at the same time for the needs of the 
summer headquarters of both a Central Government and 
a 1 rovincial Government, with their large migratory 
establishments. And, if these difficulties were not enough, 
yoxi have super-added to them the influx of population 
which follows upon the sessions of two Chambers of the 
Central Legislature and, in addition, occasional meetings 
of a Provincial Council. Thus, while you may not have 
tae problems of a large poor population or of congested 
industrial settlements to deal with, you have to cater for 
a highly developed and no doubt at times critical body of 
residents with a wide range of needs and exacting standards 
o requirements. The migrations of Governments and the 
consequent ebb and flow of the population can hardly 
tail to add in a special degree to the complexity of your 
lunicipal administration, the adjustment of your ex¬ 
penditure and the management of sources of revenue • 
and when you come before me, as you do to-day, grateful 
lor assistance previously given but without any further 
requej for speciai subventions, I recognise the wise fore- 
hough and devotion to Municipal interests which must 
have characterised your administration in the past, and 
felicitate you on your public spirit, independence, and 

which ^ COngratulate y° u »lso on the success with 
you have camed through the vital question of the 
01 -supply. I shall take an early opportunity to 
myS + elf fauhliar with your local institutions. You 

project ^for °th my Sympatby 3nd iuterest in a11 l ' hat you 
J t for the improvement of the amenities of Simla. 






Lady Irwin eagerly looks forward to taking an active 
part in the work of both local and all-India Associations 
for the relief of suffering and the improvement of social 
conditions. The field of work in India is so wide that-it 
must be with some misgivings that she approaches the 
task ; but she relies with confidence upon the support 
and assistance of keen and sympathetic fellow-workers 
among all classes of the community, and hopes that their 
joint efforts in this field may be rewarded by some addition 
to the total of human happiness in India. /U 

Gentlemen, I thank you once more for your address 
and am glad to have made your acquaintance, which I 
hope during these next years ’my residence in Simla will 
give me the opportunity to extend. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE EUROPEAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

I5th^ May In replying to an Address of Welcome from the European 
192G - Association, which was presented at Viceregal Lodge, Simla 
15th May, H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen,—l should like to say at the outset how 
highly I appreciate the feelings by which you have been 
actuated in coming to Simla to present this address 0 " 
welcome to Lady Irwin and myself. Your visit here 1 
not only involved the inconvenience incidental to a 1 ^ 
journey, but has also been made at a moment wd 
climatic conditions hardly allow that journey to h ^ 
fortablc But I can assure you that I am very JJT 
of the advantage which it is to me to make the acm ble 
of your President and the members of your Co l£U . ntancc 
thus be brought into direct touch with the aims mi’ 
of your Association in the first months of m ^ °^ ects 
office. Your Association was I understand, 
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rather more than 40 years ago and up to recent times 
found little necessity/ or inducement to take any very S 
continuous or active interest in politics. But the great 
changes which subsequently found expression in the re¬ 
formed- constitution in India led you to re-examine your 
methods and activities from a new angle. I can readily 
appreciate, how weighty was the decision which rested 
upon your Council as to the course then to be pursued. 

The terms of that decision are clearly set out in the pub¬ 
lished policy of the Association and in the statement of 
the considerations which govern the action of your 
Council, and it would be superfluous for me to congra¬ 
tulate you on the decision or on the manner in which it has 
been carried out. My predecessor in December last has 
already paid an eloquent tribute, the fruit of his close 
observation during the past five years, to the part ydW ■ 
have played in public life and in working the reforms. 


It was hardly possible that, with sympathies and poli¬ 
tical ideals rooted in British traditions, you should have 
followed any other course. Your duty was clear ; your 
inclinations, your past services in the development of this 
country, your intimate association with it, the great 
interests you represent, and the contribution which it was 
m your . power to make : all these conspired to impose 
responsibility and to preclude indifference. It was thus 
inevitable, that you, well versed in the spirit of repre- 
^ntatxve institutions, should feel impelled to take a direct 

TeLT V Z tai n part Wlien India made her first steps towards 

responsible Government. 


exnpS? ° ne 1 0f , us can interpret, in terms of his own 
institiif 06 311 * nought, the objects which representative 

turn m*] 118 ^ des *®^ e( t to serve. Such institutions in 
everv Wr * i ir ? Ct Claim upon every com munity and upon;/ 
interest* m t0 subor( tinate their own immediate 
' amjl t 1( >ns or prejudices to the common good. 
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.From each and all, these times ask a contribution accord¬ 
ing to capacity. There is none so rich and powerful 
that he may afford to turn a deaf ear to their appeal, there 
is none so poor or weak that his contribution is not of 
yalue. 


Behind and beyond all political or religious differences^ 
and disputes, the Government and the people of India, 
as I conceive the position, are partners in a great under¬ 
taking — that of fashioning the future of India with its 
as yet unknown reactions upon the lives of 300 millions 
of our fellow human beings. Some can bring gifts (to the 
inspiration by which the whole must be illumined ; some 
can assist in tracing the design ; many can be at work 
on the intricate mosaic out of which the picture is to, take 
shape and colour. Real progress indeed can only como 
through responsibilities realised and accepted, and we may 
feel very sure that the task is one which will be success¬ 
fully accomplished only by those who approach their 
work with hope in their eyes and trust in their hearts 
For only through the mutual understanding and confidence 
of the workers can the design reach completion ; and it 
must depend on the efforts of all those who love India and 
seek to do her service whether the completed picture will 
be worthy to adorn the temple of history. 


Meanwhile, as you observe in your address, the day j. 
drawing nearer when accomplishment will be weighed 
its merits and when the Mother of Parliaments* will be 
called on to give an impartial verdict upon the niea 
of achievement in a sphere in which her store of exn 
invests her with special qualifications to judge ' lJGlience 


It is a source of encouragement to me that 4 
administration, which must be expected to m 
period in which these grave questions will . tll( 

I may count upon the support of y 0U r asso * ,. * s *° n 

nation anc 
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may . look forward, as occasion may demand, to receiving 
the benefit of your judgment and advice. I shall value 
this help. In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me. assure you. 
that, at the inception of my work in India, I know only 
the single desire of joining hands with all, whether British 
or Indian, official or un-official, who are striving to build 
tli^e India that is to be. It is permissible to hope that by 
such common effort we may win the privilege of giving 
something to the solution of those problems on which 
depend the well-being and ordered progress of this country 
and its people. 


CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND DIRECTORS OF 
AGRICULTURE FROM PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following speech in opening 7fch Jug® 
the Conference of Ministers and Directors of Agriculture from 
Provincial Governments at Simla on the 7th June :— 

Gentlemen ,—When Sir Muhammad Habibullah Kha.n 
made a proposal to me that I should open the proceedings 
of this Conference, I gladly accepted his suggestion. 

Before I was appointed to my present office, I was 
responsible as Minister of Agriculture in England for 
the activities of Government in this sphere. Before that 
again I had for many years past farmed a good deal of 
my own land in England, and have there learnt by sad 
experience to sympathise with what is often the hard lot 
of those who seek to direct the powerful but wayward 
energies of nature. I accordingly welcomed the op¬ 
portunity of making the acquaintance of the Ministers of 
ocal Governments who are responsible for agricultural 
policy in the Provinces and of the Directors who are call- 
cerne with the execution of the policy and the technical 
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and scientific operations of the provincial agricultural 
departments. 


It is therefore a pleasure to me to be able to.meet you 
to-day ; and this contact I shall hope to renew when I 
visit the different Provinces. I shall then, I trust, have 
opportunities of acquiring at first-hand information of 
your achievements and of seeing something of the pro¬ 
jects you have in contemplation. You can count on my 
constant interest in all you are doing and on my profound 
conviction of the importance of your work both to the 
Local Governments and in relation to the general pros¬ 
perity of India. 


Circumstances invest our meeting with a special im¬ 
portance. This Conference, has been called to discuss 
certain preliminary steps connected with the forthcoming 
enquiry by the Royal Commission. Its aim is to concert 
measures by which the work of the Commission may bo 
facilitated and to prepare a field in which the Commission 
on arrival in India may, without obstacles or complica¬ 
tions, forthwith put its hand to the plough and proceed 
with its task. You, Gentlemen, with your special know 
ledge of the wide range of the enquiry and of the great 1 
complexity of the subject in India will readily realise the 
importance to the Commission of your discussions regard 
ing the collection of material, the co-ordination of memt 
randa, bibliography, itineraries and other preparetr^ 
cteps. It is essential to place at the disposal of the Cn7 
mittce the fruits of the expert aeMce those po ®^ 
intimate experience of these subjects if the cL • - 
is to be enabled to form an adequate conspectus TfT 
problems with which it is to deal ; and let me add «, A bs 
the Commission and my Government are a- A - . 
dobted to you for the assistance you are r M y 
assembling here to confer and advise upon euderin g by 

1 n these questions. 
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The reasons for the appointment of the Royal Com¬ 
mission have been very fully explained in published offi¬ 
cial papers and in public speeches made by my predeces^ 
sor. Lord Reading ; and as the proposals for the enquiry 
leceived the general approval of the Local Governments, 
^liose advisers in these matters you are, it is unnecessary 
foi me to dwell further upon them now save to express 
my own satisfaction that an enquiry with such wide possi- 
ilities of benefit to India is to be held during my period 
of office. 

There is good reason to be satisfied with what has 
been achieved in India in recent years in connection with 
the improvement of agriculture both in the spheres of 
central research under the Government of India and of 
the Provincial Governments. Nevertheless I am con¬ 
vinced that the right moment has come for the examina¬ 
tion ut agricultural policy in its widest bearings by rn 
independent body of real authority. A stage in agricul¬ 
tural development has been reached where the reactions 
‘i Inc problem have become so important that they deserve 
investigation not only from the inside, as we see them, 
o rom the outside and from a different line of ao- 


an eSf W 1 ing - f“® Sp ° radic and ^rmittent work at 
Passed since*p° ’ a ' m0st a c l l,arter of a century has now 
matic n Gove J nment firat -began to undertake syste- 
S£ “I f ° r thC -lament of agricuituro in 
growth of ? fl y6arS have seen the establishment and 
there ]1 T a??riculture - during the same period 
facilities’ jT\. “ rf T rkable expansion in irrigation 
about i,,' tl hai ‘ ge mS m this manner been brought 

agricuitur.,] 6 an ‘ a a !! d C ° mlitioas bl whicl ‘ «»e results of 
esearch can be demonstrated and applied. 
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We are on the- threshold of further developments in this 
direction. From this point of view the time is favourable 
to take stock of the position by examining and comparing 
the scientific and technical work carried out by central 
and provincial agencies, by testing its Utility in the light 
of scientific work elsewhere, and above all by considering 
whether development on the present lines is by itself suffi¬ 
cient to secure progressive improvement in rural condi¬ 
tions. or whether it will require to be supplemented by 
other measures different in character or more comprehen¬ 
sive in scope. 


There are other reasons why the improvement of 
Indian agriculture has become a matter of more than 
purely domestic interest. India now has a definite place 
in the markets of the world. Her position as a source of 
supply of cotton, jute, wheat, oilseeds and other raw 


products is likely in future to be increasingly important 
to consumers in other parts of the world ; and the ex¬ 
pansion of the quantity and the improvement of the 
quality of Indian agricultural produce is a matter of 
serious concern in the general economic structure of the 
world’s supply of food and clothing. The development 
of India b agricultural potentialities has now become 
essential to the maintenance of her commercial nosit;™ M 
is vital to her financial position and to the non • 
f.„, of her people llas to «!' 

bility of organised competition from other n “e P ° SS1 ' 
certain lines of supply where she now meets qUa *f s m 
world demand and receives a substantial in P art ot a 
Fluctuations in the bulk of her supplies or Tf “ retUrn - 
quality as compared with supplies from eLsewt? ? !" 
at any moment cause her to lose a m 1 6Ve 

- hw 

h 
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economic position which a contraction in exports must 
involve. 

The most important problem of all is the welfare of 
the Indian agriculturist. More than 71. per cent.‘of the 
population of India are entirely dependent for their liveli¬ 
hood on agriculture. The population of India generally 
is rural rather than urban. The large town and the in¬ 
dustrial centre is the exception. The common feature i 3 
the hamlet and Che village, and it is in rural life that 
both m the past and present India has found her most 
distinct medium of self-expression. The Indian agricul¬ 
turist is accordingly the foundation upon which the whole 
economic prosperity of India rests and upon which tlm 
structure of her social and political future must in tho 

hf'fT \° b v. ,1 f- . N ° R ‘ VStem of administration could ha 
j .tihed which did not aim at making an improvement in 

sharJ1 b r V 3nd Ws e * ut *0 take a proper 

that t p ^ itS fil ’ St a " d Chief C0DCern - 1 recognize 

lnve J I .° V,ncial Governments in their administration 

tutional'el!a«° St f ht ° f thiS ideal ; but with the consti- 

evident tint T °* l0Cent yeatS 1<: has become increasing^ 
dent that the rural elector is bound to play a great 

him to V* / °^" nas 01 tadia ; and the question of fitting 

Z tZZT aK ’,- T** A * 

present dav ° f tbe most P ressi hf problems of 

thrown Lm atT™ ’i Atty light ^ich can be 

proving lm * ° f V ’ eW 011 the question of in<- 

futur^of the tounb ^ ° f **“ greatest servi <* *o the 
explored which 7 and n ° &Venue shou,d b( * left un- 
development or !° leftd tosome n6w Hme of 

of progress ’ ' S ° me b ‘ therto ul, Pcrceived potentiality 

nJZ Vit «*% »<*«. 

LePSV tlW the econowic condition of the 
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peasantry has improved pari passu with the other great 
changes which have taken place in India during past 
years—with her entry, for example, into foreign markets, 
with the improvement in communications anu with the 
rapid growth of commerce ; and if the answer is in the 
negative, what are the causes that operate to prevent the 
agriculturist getting his proper share in the influx of 
wealth The standard of life of the Indian peasant is 
the deciding factor not only of his own rate of progress 
but also of his contribution to the volume of the world’s 
ihdusfi ial demand, on which in a world daily growing in 
this sense more compact, the daily bread of so large a 
number of his fellow-human beings depends. If it be 
the ease to-day that Indian agriculture can for the 
majority of those concerned only produce rewards at too 
low a subsistence level to permit of much progress in 
general living standards, what courses are open to us ? 

\W can acquiesce—with good or ill grace—according 
to temperament in things as they are. We can seek a 
remedy by the reduction of numbers of those striving to 
live (iff the products of Indian soil. Each of these surely 
is a counsel of despair. Finally, we can change the 
position to tndia’s advantage by Calling upon Science to 
unlock her secrets, and take the most practical s'.eps to 
overcome the obstacles which impede the lessons of 
scientific research from permeating the working practice 
©f the cultivators. 

The difficulties by which the general improvement of 
agr : culture in India is hedged about, are so well known to 
you that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon them in 
detail. The recurrence, of cycles of deficiency in rainfall 
scarcity of capital and high rates of interest, excessive 
fragmentation of holdings, the ravages of pests and 
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disease, the absence of markets for what are profitable by- / 
products of land in other countries and the consequent 
concentration on tillage and crops and the great diversity 
of crops grown combine to create a collection of problems 
for scientific investigation which are not only peculiar to 
India but unique in their range and complexity. It is 
to assist in finding the solution of those difficult questions, 
so vital to the well-being of the Indian agriculturist and 
the future of the country, that the labours of the Royal 
Commission will be directed. Though Nature, and human 
na ure, are both very conservative forces, and therefore in 
matters where they divide the ground between them it were 
prudent to anticipate immediate and spectacular results 
am yet confident that the recommendations of the Com- 
rnisswn wili prove of the greatest value to India and may 
indeed lead to a new era in agricultural development and 
give effective impetus to the promotion of rural prosperity, 
heav'v th* are s P ee ially • qualified to appreciate how 

dennbat 6 r’ ^ UeS ^ them - * am eonfr- 
‘ 1]l at your discussions regarding the preliminary steps 

iontrL ?T !° / aCi,itate thGir WOrk fin materially 
-contribute towards the successful issue of this important 


SC E S™ 0 ™ .raiAN 

THE RED cS KC™ 

" , : h ” st j ° h " 

C ™» taM Simla delivered 

»«bsT an ^ Gentlemen .—By virtue of his 

iceroy baa to perform many tasks. The curious 
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may be inclined to speculate as to bow he classifies them. I 
can remove all uncertainty at once as regards the perform¬ 
ance of my duties to-day, because I class the privilege of pre¬ 
siding at the Combined General Meeting of the Indian Council 
of the St. John’s Ambulance Association and the Indian Red 
Cross Society not among the category of tasks but in that of 
pleasures; for it is indeed a genuine pleasure to me to meet to¬ 
day so many of those who are connected with these two great 
organisations, to renew touch with the beneficent activities 
with which I have been familiar in other lands and under other 
skies and to feel that in my capacity as President I am asso¬ 
ciated with these movements regarding which no breath of 
controversy can exist and to which all can extend a sympathy 
and interest as deep and as warm as my own. 


The very kind welcome which you, Your Excellency 
and you, Sir Bhupendra, have extended me has in no small 
measure contributed to my gratification ; and if I may venture 
to add to my obligations to you, I would ask you not only to 
think of me as the figure-head at your prow, but as one who 
is anxious by any means in his power to speed your advance 
on your journey, to call the time for the beat of your sweeps 
or to bend on an oar m your trireme. I am in complete accord 
with the objects of your movements and am eager actively to 
help to promote their successful achievements. 

From the history of your recent activities I observe that 
the past few years have been a period of change and of t t 
These organisations were born out of Battle; they were pr a 
in the stern school of war. Of their achievements in tl 
conditions I need not speak. They are written in letter ^ 
gold on the scroll of the history of humanity. 
close of the Great War this errand of mercy came 
raid; and those who had taken so noble a part mig| ^ 
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elected to hang up their armour and rest content from their 
labours; but the great tale of human suffering in the world 
held out its challenge. Who was to fight the inroads of pre¬ 
ventable disease ? Who was to storm the citadels of ignorance ? 
Who was to bring relief to those beleaguered by the forces of 
pain ? Here was a limitless field of battle with all its tragedies 
and casualties and with an ever-broadening front. The chal¬ 
lenge was thrown down and it did not pass unheeded, for in 
this warfare there is no armistice, and there can be no neutrality. 
Its appeal rang home to the chivalry of the Knights of St. John ; 
and the mercy of the Good Samaritan of the Red Cross did not 
pass it by. The great choice was made ; and the two organisa¬ 
tions, unified in purpose by the traditions of war, elected to 
devote their sympathies and energies to one of the most formid¬ 
able of the problems of peace—the relief of suffering and the 
prevention of disease. 




. r ^ le history of the last few years record their achievements 
m n ® w held. On the complexities I need not dwell at 
ength. The task is different in kind. It is wider and more 
iffieult in degree. The insistence of crisis has passed ; the 
groat enthusiasm, in which the tragedy of war united all classes, 
is no longer present as a spur. The manifest and concrete 

angers that demanded instant action are out of sight, and thus 

'V' ^ e enem y is no less numerous or insidious, the need for 
or - m consequence seems less intense. The results appear 
ser. mm '-diate^ and less inspiring; the discouragements may 
times ° leat< r ’ Inc ^ ee ^ to individual worker there must at 
5s f ar ° e< ? r t lG ^pressing thought that so vast is the field that, 
any d 88 heCan ^ Udge k his own circumscribed horizon, hardly 
rnaS3 jyropjession appears to have been made on the great 
1 lgnoraace > Prejudice and inertia, and that the fringe 
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only of the problem of the relief of suffering and disease has 
been touched. 

It is in these circumstances that the valuable reports which 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Sir B. N. Mitra 
have presented to-day and their own observations are of parti¬ 
cular interest. Only one conclusion can be drawn from them— 
even by those like myself who have as yet had few opportunities 
for personal observation—and that is that great work is being 
done. We may be still some way from the ideal, expressed in 
the report of the Indian Red Cross Society, that the campaign 
may attain such a degree of intensity that these organisations 
should be secure of a welcome in every hearth and home 
throughout the country ; but both Societies have spread the 
good seed far and wide. They have their strongholds both 
in the Provinces and the States; they number both Princes 
and people among their workers. They appeal to a public in 
every rank of society and profession. They command the 
esteem of the women as well as of the men. They have 
secured hostages for the future among the rising generation ; 
and above all, while they still need and deserve in every 
sense of the word official countenance and help, they are able 
to look for their main support and strength to an ever-growing 
band of devoted unofficial disciples and, in the work to be done 
to an increasing army of volunteers. 

I do not minimise the good that Government organisations 
such as Ministries of Health, can do in the domain of public 
health, sanitation and hygiene ; but I believe that their efforts 
must of necessity be limited in their effect unless there are some 
other influences of enlightenment in these directions working 
among the people ; and this is precisely the need that these or¬ 
ganisations supply. They bring to bear on these problems not 
the cold reasoned logic of a considered policy of a Government 
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but something which strikes a more intimate and compelling 
note, the warm enthusiasm and human advocacy of the experi¬ 
enced social worker. 

To those, who reflect upon the great prevalence of suffering 
tn their immediate neighbourhood, these reports bring a 
message of hope. They may take comfort as they watch the 
gradual working of the leaven in the lump— 

44 For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creek and inlet making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

At this first meeting of the St. John’s Ambulance Association 
and the Indian Red Cross Society at which I have presided, I 
shall not presume to make observations regarding the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the work of those organisations on which Sir 
illiam Birdwood and Sir Bhupendra Mitra have dwelt in 
their interesting speeches; I am content to share in their 
satisfaction at the substantial progress achieved ; but I do 
^rsh to add my meed of praise to theirs of the work of the 
° cers of both organisations and of all those who have earned 
mr special commendations for assisting the Indian Council 
P kk J°bn s Ambulance and the Managing Body of the Indian 
« Cross Society. I also desire to express my obligations to 
roy inces, to the Indian States and the railway adminis- 
of ti° nS ^ suc b full scope has been afforded to the work 
led 6Se OI ^ an * 6a ^ ons - f hope soon to acquire first-hand know- 
and th°^ ^ eSe aG ^ v ^* es during my tours in the Provinces 
w arm h an d a ^ e to speak next year with that 

a PP roVa l which springs from direct experience o! 
g ° d Wor k well performed. 
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CHELMSFORD CLUB DINNER. 


H. E. the Viceroy dined with the members of the Chelmsford 
Club, Simla, on the 17th July. The Hon’ble Sir Bhupendranath 
Mitra proposed the Toast of His Excellency and in reply Ui 3 
Excellency said — 


Sir Bhupendranath , Your Excellency and Members of 
the Chelmsford Club ,—My first duty is to thank you very 
warmly for inviting me to be your guest to-night. It has 
been the privilege of my predecessors to enjoy your hospi¬ 
tality on more than one occasion ; and I welcome the op¬ 
portunity, which your kindness thus affords me of meeting 
and making some acquaintance with the members of tho 
club and those whom they have invited, along with myself 
to be their guests to-night. 


I am glad to be associated with a club which provides 
a meeting place for Indians and Europeans, officials and 
non-officials, members of the legislatures and others pro¬ 
minent in public life in India. It is here, I understand 
that, when the curtain has been rung down on the drama 
of the day, it is possible to see thtei actors in the public, or 
official world of Simla and Delhi once more their real selves 
in private life. Away from the boards and the limelight 
they can cast care and their set parts aside and may give 
play instead to their own individualities, tastes and pre¬ 
dilections. However much their public performances may 
have commanded our admiration or unloosed powers of 
criticism, we must often wonder what manner of me 
these actors really are or in what new relations they stand 
to each other when they are off the stage It /i 

Chelmsford Club, I understand, that this curiosity ™ 
be partly gratified. It is not for me to divide its JJ* 
but I feel tempted to enlarge on the oppoSitf ?Tj 
afford, as I conjecture, for the leader of the H 0 n ? 
smoke a friendly cigarette with the leader of th . 6 ° 

tion—forgetful for the moment that in public life' t v° PP0S1 ' 
expected to stand towards one another in tlm . ^ ® re 

cast of the villain and hero of the niece r , lespectlve 
according to the taste of their supporters S*T 


m 




view is better calculated to soften the austerities of 
othcial or public trammels than friendly intercourse in 
purely social relations ; and this club in facilitating and 
promoting such intercourse may count on my warm 
interest. 

Sir Bhupendra has alluded with befitting discretion to 
some aspects of public affairs ; and I might have been 
empted to dwell to-night on political topics or administra- 

'TT n0W claimin S attention ; but as you are 
are the Central Legislature will meet next month, and 

onenil^nf 11 !! 0111 ’ 1 h ° pe t0 address botb Chambers at the 

J do not ^ SeSS1 ° n Up ° n questions of nature, and 
1 do not now propose to anticipate my observations on 

; —• Ne T heleSS there iS 0116 -^eet Th“c S h°i 

jerj vnidly present to my thoughts, and which I know 

in “’It T^, ° f aU th0UgMul men and patriots 

Ind aWeto L “ t S ° ^ the do "t issue in 

about i f ; y th f r WiU f0rgive if T something 
bout it .o you and through you to a wider audience. 

° f ** Ki ^ Em P<™ in India, who 

to interest ml ° f a " Ws people ’ h is m .Y duty 

fare and ™ dlr , CC J ,y . ln a,! that concerns India’s wel- 
the evidence 0 ^°"? fee,iags have boen deeply stirred by 
presses itself COmmunal trouble which im- 

confiden ! T™ 3 ?* ° n my attent “n. 1 have no over- 
sovereign remedy for th^ 131 ’V* ™ y P ° Wer to find a 
clouds are lyi n » so darHv a nioment when the 

each and everyone of t " India> a duty is laid upon 

tha ^ of present doiIhS Z & ** 

tension and Bigsteps HZ ° Sa , miDation of the causes of 
are ^o misconceptions as f taken t0 allay it > there 
“ ent upon which I must 8 8 thG attitude of Go^rn. 

unpliCation that m,ti J S3y sometb ing. The first is an 
distressing Q nvo )reaks of this character so far from 

LfiPSV d 18 that Government are content 
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to play the part of an indifferent spectator of these dis¬ 
turbances, and are not doing their best to check them. 

It is not my purpose to rebut at length the sugges¬ 
tion that Government welcome these disorders. It. has 
been emphatically repudiated by the Secretary of State 
in a recent speech, and indeed the whole tenour of British 
policy towards India, proclaimed and translated into 
statute by the Imperial Parliament, stands in denial of 
such a theory. There are no doubt some who entertain 
mistrust of the British Government, but in other quarters 
I do not believe that there is any general disposition to 
impugn the good faith of the British Government *or 
their desire to achieve the progressive realisation of re¬ 
sponsible self-government in British India. There are 


and will be wide differences of opinion as to method and 
pace, but the great mass of sober Indian opinion still know 
and believe that they can trust the pledged word of the 
British people. The most superficial analysis of this 
policy can lead to no other conclusion than that the British 
Government recognised from the outset that harmonv 
between the two great communities was an essential con 
dition of the attainment of their goal. And by harmonv 
1 “ ot I mean the surrender by either community of \L 
mdwK ualdy. But I do mean the harmonious intercourse 
of daily life and the mutual acknowledgment of 
rights and duties in all that goes *“2^^ 
ctomh,,. Nor * the recognition the 

»=ch hMmtmy coined , 0 British {or , 

of Inchon opinion have again a „ d a g„ in confessed wTa 

and vvord their belief that it was a primary necessity 
Indian national life. y necessity of 


With this knowledge, the Reforms were jut™* , 
and m the course of their working I am certain that t "! ’ 
impartial enquiry every action of Govern™ *. * *° y 

eeen to disapprove the charge that Tey ^ 

f.n.n .,0 ,h, need for frtendiy rel.tio 
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great communities. . For the success of our own policy, 
for the very credit oE British statesmanship, we were 
bound to do and we have done everything in our pow r cr 
to promote such better understanding. If indeed the reality 
communal autagonism should prove permanently more 
powerful than the hope of an All-India patriotism, it is- 
obvious that the foundations upon which we had sought 
to build would be rudely shaken. 

But India has given abundant proof of her power 
to assimilate her multitudinous people. Shall she fail 
in this final task ? In the evolution of political insti¬ 
tutions, the British genius has never yet met defeat. Shall 
it be forced to admit defeat in India ? It is t’o me un¬ 
thinkable. I look forward to the day when India may 
be able through ordered progress to take her rightful 
Place in the great fabric of civilisation for which the 
British Empire stands. She can only do this, upon the 
same basis of responsible institutions on which British 
statesmanship has founded all the other dominions of the 
ing-Emperor, if she can w T in unity within her owm 
orders ; and from this point of view, and indeed on every 
°t er ground, w r e must bitterly deplore these manifesta¬ 
tions of communal hostility. 

As regards the second point that Government regards 
ese troubles with indifference, it is hardly necessary 
o 1 ine to contradict something which is in palpable con- 
ic with the facts of everyday life as they are known bv 
* ions throughout tho length and breadth of India. It 
^ suffice to observe that I and my Government are in 
and 1 t U 0U ? a * d anxi °us communication with the Governors 
that } J(Ka ^ ovei ’ nmen ts with reference to the measures 
such rr) Vi f * >een ° r 3re taken to assuage feeling upon 

c ause r ^ eiS aS beaten, w hen tempers are strained, to 
have or^ U '^ aGCe * er *d the Local Governments 

^anised the whole machinery of their District 
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Officers, Magistrates and Police. This agency exercises 
a constant watchfulness and is ever alert to remove or 
allay any causes of irritation and to take prompt action 
against those who would aggravate or fan them into flame. 
The local officers have never shirked the responsibility of 
firm but impartial intervention wherever an actual clash 
between communities has occurred. Communal feeling 
has added a constant load of care to their normal duties ; 
but it is these officers who have everywhere taken the 
initiative in measures to calm excited feelings. It is to 
them that both communities appeal, in need, for protec¬ 
tion and help. Their energy and patience has been worthy 
of all praise ; and I cannot speak too highly of their 
arduous and devoted work or of the efforts of local non- 
officials where, as in many instances, the latter have' 
assisted them in these thankless duties. More particu¬ 
larly I desire to draw attention to the work of the Indian 
Members of our Services. However upright, energetic or 
impartial they may be in these exacting circumstances, 
they run a risk of being blamed by their own or the other 
community ; and that they do their duty by both com¬ 
munities is a matter of the highest credit to them. In all 
justice I plead, before criticism is levelled against them, 
for special consideration of their difficulties. The district, 
officers are everywhere seeking the co-operation of local 
leaders and men of influence. They warn the press of 
the danger of emphasising points of communal difference 
and where possible hold meetings of both communities 
to prevent incidents likely to cause trouble. 

I would indeed hope that in regard to these unhappy 
differences, those who are able to speak for Hindus and 
Moslems might, as they must come more and more to 
realise the damage of conflict, be able themselves to reach 
working agreements which will no doubt vary in confor¬ 
mity with established local customs. Where voluntary 
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agreements are not possible, it becomes the duty of Local 
Governments, in virtue of their responsibility for the pre- 
serration of law and order, themselves to formulate an 
administrative decision upon the matter in dispute. My 
Government will do everything in their power to assist 
Local Governments in tlie discharge of this duty, having 
regard to the possible reaction of local decisions upon other 
Liovinces- and will render every assistance to Local 
Governments in order to secure that their orders shall be 
respected. In all these various measures, Government 
will be careful to act with strict impartiality towards both 
communities, and are entitled to resent suggestions that 
they favour the purely communal interests of either. 

There is then no room for doubt as to what Government 
and its officers have done and are ready to do in connec¬ 
tion with these deplorable events ; but let me remind you 
that unfortunately the actual conditions place unsur- 
mountable limitations on the sphere of their activity. 
They can watch ; they can advise ; they can damp down 
ardour as it shows itself in different places ; they can 
'.tamp out isolated outbreaks of fire ; they can protect life 
tnd property to the best of their ability ; but they can clo 
ittle to change the combustible nature of the mass of the 
naterial or to eradicate its potentialities for generating 
destructive heat. 

There are immediate symptoms which can be perceived 
and treated by administrative action ; but the cause of 
the disease lies deeper. We are faced with a situation 
where the minds of the people have been wrought up to 
such a point that the most absurd rumours find ready 
credence ; and both sides, nervously apprehending attack, 
imagine their apprehensions realised in the most trifling 
incident, A false report, a petty squable is sufficient 
to start a general conflagration and to give rise to those 
suvage and senseless outbreaks which are a disgrace to the 
name of religion and a blot on national life. 
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I have observed that in some quarters blame has been 
attached to communal representation, as being a cause of 
irritation. Some advantage may le gained by a statement 
as to the reasons for its existence and the present policy of 
Government in regard to it. The time may come, and I. 
greatly hope it will, when with general consent the neces¬ 
sity for such special representation will be no longer felt, 
but to-day as you are aware, statutory arrangements are 
in force by which minorities are assured of representation 
in the Legislatures and certain local Bodies. The decision 
with regard to the latter belongs by law to Local Govern¬ 
ments, and falls within the sphere of Transferred Admini¬ 
stration, with which the Government of India has no direct 
power to deal. As regards the Legislatures, these arrange¬ 
ments were the result of a compact to which Indian opinion 
at the time of the introduction of the reforms desired effect 
to be given. The Franchise Committee found that the 
evidence received by them was unanimous in favour of 
communal electorates and recommended that action should 
be taken in accordance with the commonly expressed 
desire. All communities were thus enabled—and indeed 
the action could hardly be justified on any other grounds- - 
freely to take part together in fashioning India’s destiny 
and opportunity was ensured by which no community 
should at the outset be impeded in making a joint con¬ 
tribution to a common task. It has been suggested that 
Government may be induced by pressure from one side or 
the other to modify or extend these special privileges, and 
that these hopes or fears are in part responsible for the 
present discontents. These things will naturally fall with¬ 
in the purview of the Royal Commission, and it is not for 
me to attempt to anticipate any recommendations they 
may make ; but I wish to state very plainly on behalf of 
the Government of India that, in advance of that enquiry, 
while there is no intention of curtailing the present scope 
of these special statutory arrangements, there is equally 
no intention of extending them. 
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I have anxiously weighed the possibilities of myself 
convening an All-India Conference to consider the present 
situation. If I could think that there was a real likelihood 
or even a real chance of such action effecting improvement, 
I should not be deterred from adopting it by the inevitable 
risk of failure. I trust that as time goes on there will be 
a mutual disposition among those who can speak for 
their great communities to adopt such bilateral under¬ 
takings in the cause of peace as will reflect the wishes of 
a substantial majority of opinion in both communities. 

There is much to be done before we can reach this 
happier state, for I need hardly remind you that a Con¬ 
ference with this object was held between the leaders of 
both communities in October 1924, and this Conference 
has not succeeded in producing the calmer atmosphere 
which was hoped of it It failed in my judgment because 
it was not preceded by any adequate change of heart and 
feeling throughout the communities which were there 
represented. I cannot resist the conclusion that the 
reason of its failure reveals what must be the first condi¬ 
tion of success in any similar attempt. And that is that 
the two communities should bring themselves to judge of 
the matters in dispute between them with a far greater 
measure of toleration and restraint than unhappily prevails 
at present. The more I ponder over the problem, the more 
clearly do I feel that the first work to be done is by the 
leaders of each individual community within their own 
ranks. It is upon them that the grave responsibility for 
the first vital step lies. I am convinced that on reflection 
they will see that the interests of their own community 
and the future of their country alike demand it. Let the 
leaders and thoughtful men in each community, the Hindu 
among the Hindus, and Moslem among the Moslems, throw 
themselves with ardour into a new form of communal work 

into a nobler struggle the fight for toleration. I da- 
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not believe that the task is beyond their powers. I see 
before me two ancient and highly organised societies with 
able and esteemed public men as their recognised leaders. 

I cannot conceive that a really sincere and sustained appeal 
by them to the rank and file of their co-religionists support¬ 
ed by active propaganda of the new gospel of peace would 
pass unheeded. In past centuries each community has 
made its great contribution to the annals of history and 
civilisation in India. The place that she has filled in the 
world in past ages has been largely of their creating: I 
refuse to believe that they can make no contribution now 
to rescue the good name of India from the hurt which 
their present discords inflict upon it. 

In the name of Indian national life, in the name of 
religion, I appeal to all in each of the two communities 
wlm hold position, who represent them in the press, who 
direct the education of the young, who possess influence, 
who command the esteem of their co-religionists, who lead 
them in politics or are honoured by them as divines. Let 
them begin each in their own community to work unti¬ 
ringly towards this end ; boldly to repudiate feelings of 
hatred and intolerance, actively to condemn and suppress 
acts of violence and aggression, earnestly to strive to 
exorcise suspicions and misapprehensions and so to create 
a new atmosphere of trust. 

I appeal in the name of national life because communal 
tension is eating into it as a canker. It has suspended its 
activities. It has ranged its component parts into opposite 
and hostile camps. 

j appeal in the name of religion because I can appeal 
to nothing nobler, and because religion is the language 
of the soul, and it is a change of soul that India needs 
tc-day. In all religion, I suppose, there must be present 
in the mind of th3 individual a sense of personal defi¬ 
ciency a consciousness of failure to apprehend more than 
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a fraction of life’s mystery, which, constantly impels him, 
with irresistible yearning, to reach out for higher and yet 
higher things. Whatever indeed be the creed that men 
profess, such creed is the attempt men make to know the 
Forces that lie beyond human vision, and learn the secret 
of how human nature may be refined, and in so doing 
realise the ultimate purpose of their existence. Achieve¬ 
ment is hard and can only come through much patience 
and humility, which will in turn beget a wide tolerance 
of the deficiencies of others. But the reward is great, and 
there can surely be no greater tragedy than that religion, 
which thus should be the expression and the support of 
man’s highest instincts, should be prostituted by an 
alliance with actions through which those instincts are 
distorted and disgraced. 

Such a development, if it were unchecked, could 
only end in the infliction of a mortal wound upon human 
character, upon India, and upon the cause of that religion 
in whose guise it was allowed to masquerade. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE AGRICULTURISTS OF 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR AT NAGPUR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin accom- 22nd July 
pained by their Personal Staff left Simla on the 18th July on 1920, 
a brief monsoon Tour. In reply to the address presented by 
the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces and Berar at Nag¬ 
pur His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Gentlemen , It is a great pleasure to me to meet to¬ 
day so many representatives of the great land-owning 
classes in the Central Provinces and Berar, and I think 
myself fortunate in being able, so soon after my assump¬ 
tion of the duties of Viceroy, to be able to make your 
acquaintance and to hear, at first hand, something of . your 
problems and your needs. Agriculture, as you have said, 
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is a subject in which I have always taken a keen and 
personal interest. I know from experience its pleasures 
and its trials, its rewards and its disappointments, and 
I can assure you that my thoughts are constantly with 
the many millions in India who, like yourself, anxiously 
scan the skies and have cause to know and often to fear 
the fickle qualities of Nature. But none the less, though 
Nature is often inconstant, and sometimes cruel, to those 
who are born and bred in it the country-side makes an 
irresistible appeal. Thinkers of all nations and all ages, 
poets and philosophers, have sung the praises of the 
country life as the parent of the most perfect harmony 
between the physical and spiritual qualities of man. 
Although, in the nature of things, the voice of the Agricul¬ 
turist classes is not heard as often or perhaps as loudly 
as that of dwellers in the towns, you may console your¬ 
selves with the thought that it is the country population 
which is the backbone of any nation, and the foundation 
of its true prosperity. You may feel therefore well- 
assured that I shall always listen with a ready and under¬ 
standing ear to any representation which the agricultural 
community may make. 


I am talking to-day as a farmer to farmers. I know 
that all of you are men who have interested yourselves, 
as I have,, in modern agriculture and who have practical 
experience of your profession. You may be certain there¬ 
for that I will give my most sympathetic consideration 
to the various questions you have raised in your interesting 
address. They are already receiving the attention of the 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, and many 
of them in due course will come under careful review at 
the hands of the forthcoming Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, which, I am confident, wall pursue its labours 
with energy and dispatch. 
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Address presented by the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces 
and Berar at Nagpur, 

\our Province, as you have said, has an especial 
interest from the agricultural point of view. It is the 
meeting point of three of the great crops of India, Wheat, 
Rice and Cotton. Its methods of cultivation, moreover,' 
vary from those of primitive struggle with nature to the 
scientific organisation of extensive holdings owned by men 
of education and means. It is for you, who are present 
here to-day, to set the example of progress to your less 
lortunate fellows. Progress in these days is impossible 
Without the close co-operation of science and the spread 

,°11 U fi Catl °f thr0Ugh0ut the land-owning classes.. The 
- ntific selection of seed, improved machinery and 
methods of cultivation, fungicides, the restoration to the 
10 e emical elements in which it is deficient—these are 
a few of the many ways in which scientific experiment 
I lays its part in agriculture. Your Government have 

ST ! *r are fUlly alive t0 tMs important question. 
TTuiv reC ! nt . affillatl0n of the Agricultural College to the 

stratioT f 1S Pr °°j T ° f thlS ' You have moreover demon- 
EDiri+p i . aU ' L> ’ and ^ am Sbid to learn that many publie- 
ih a . la “ d ‘ owners have for long been associated with 
Much'f 1C n ltUra ! Dcpartment in ma hing these a success. 
In .V S i bPen d ° ne ’ but there is stiU more for you to do 
whosfr, UPal therC ar ° al ™ y * partners,' 

of the P 18 mUtUall r essential t0 the successful discharge 
e reW andTh° n ^ The man <* «*ience pursues his 
and r 1 1 aWm ° US research 5 he tests out his theories 

discoveries 08 P, + & v ^ F° mt wbere he can s how secure 
eeeded in t ^ ^ Work 1S ine omplete until he has sue- 
worlduc t a fuSmg hls hard-won knowledge into the 
•» —1 cnltivato. The p„ble m 

results t ^ !- B Rame ; namely > how t0 marry scientific 

that men w Cal ex P erienee - And here, it is certain 
of us are D1 ° St ' readlly through the eye, and that most 

might mistrusTif w Pai ' ed | t0 trUSt if See ’ where w 
trust if we only read or hear. 
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r dress presented by the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces 
and Berar at Nagpur. 


Cultivators who see with their own eyes the proved 
results of new seed, or new methods, will become at once 
converts to, and missionaries of, the new ideas. I hope 
therefore that your Agricultural Associations and Co¬ 
operative Unions will help to translate into practice the 
experimental results which scientific enquiry has achieved, 
and I appeal confidently to you all as practical farmers 
to continue the close association you have always had with 
the Agricultural Department. I have learnt with pleasure 
that in order to encourage such collaboration your Govern¬ 
ment is at this moment earnestly considering the need for 
infusing fresh vigour into the co-operative movement. 


You have referred in your address to the great 
increase in cultivated area during recent years and the 
consequent diminution of grazing lands, lour Govern¬ 
ment is, I know, fully alive to the necessity for improving 
the breed of your cattle, both plough bullocks and milk 
cows, and I shall watch with interest the result of their 
endeavours. But I need hardly remind you of the service 
you are doing to your country by increasing the produce 
of your land. India to-day requires to import many 
things -which she requires for the comfort of her people 
and the further development of her industries. For these 
she has to pay by her exports to the markets of the 
world, and therefore in increasing the quantity and im¬ 
proving the quality of your produce it is good to remember 
that there is patriotism to your great country as well as 
profit to yourselves. 

But although in these days no country can find 
all she wants at home and must export her own produce 
in order to obtain what she requires from abroad, there is 
ample room in India for developing the manufacture of 
her raw materials into the finished product. India 
exports much raw produce which might well be dealt with. 
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in Indian mills and Indian factories, and I shall 
always sympathise with any practical schemes which 
aim at completing the whole chain of manufacture, froin 
the sowing of the seed to the last touch of the finishing 
machine, and thus secure for Indian hands the full reward 
of productive enterprise. 

I have heard with great pleasure your testimony 
to the good work done by your Agricultural Department. 
Your Province has been fortunate in having had, as one 
of its pioneer workers, Dr. Clouston, who is now Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the Government of India and is at present 
serving as liaison officer between the Government of India, 
Local Governments, and the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture. His presence there is a guarantee that your 
problems will receive informed attention at their hands. 
You have also in your Agricultural College an excep¬ 
tionally well-qualified staff, while in Mr. Plymen, as Head 
of the Department, and Mr. Allan, who is now officiating 
for him, you have two men who will not fail to do every¬ 
thing they can to assist your interests. 

In bidding you now good-bye, Gentlemen, I thank 
you most sincerely for your friendly welcome. I look 
forward to making in due time a closer acquaintance with 
the conditions of your every-day- life, and I repeat my 
assurance to you that your prosperity, and that of your 
brother agriculturists, is of as great concern to me as it 
is to yourselves. 

LAYING of the foundation stone of the new 

COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AT NAGPUR, 


In performing the ceremony of the laying of the Foundation 24th July 

•'•tone of the New College of Science at Nagpur H. E. the Viceroy * 929 ’ 
said 


I e nftcmen 9 —I wish first to assure yon of the pleasure 
ti ® e , 1C eoin i n g here at your invitation to lay the founda- 

s one of this College of Science. I am grateful for 
L6PSV 
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Laying of the Foundation Stone of the New College of Science at 
Nagpur. 


the opportunity of expressing- my warm interest in the 
scheme itself and my admiration for those who have 
laboured to make it a success. I must also thank Mr. 
Tambe for the cordiality with which he has welcomed 
me in the address to which we have just listened. His 
reference to my grandfather touched me deeply, and it 
is special gratification to me to be associated, as I am 
to-day, with the cause of Indian Education, whieh ho 
had so much at heart. I thank you also for your wel¬ 
come to Lady Irwin who, I can assure you, joins with 
me in wishing that every blessing may rest upon this 
College. 

I was greatly interested in listening to the Hon’ble 
Mr. 1 ambe’s story of the sound and steady progress by 
which, from modest beginnings, such great results have 
been achieved. Particularly was I struck by his account 
of the part which has been played by private endeavour 
and by the generosity and support of the people them¬ 
selves. I hope and believe that this spirit will continue 
to infuse life and vigour into this institution, and I prize 
the opportunity of being connected so intimately with 
this further step in its development. 

The importance of Science in modern life, in in¬ 
dustries, in agriculture and in every department that 
affects the public weal, has become a commonplace. 
Scientific enquiry will take its part—an increasing and 

vital part in the great future which lies before this 
country. 

India was slower than many Western countries to 
recognise this truth and to give science its proper place 
in her schools and colleges. For this there were obvious 
reasons. The traditions of education in India have been 
largely literary and philosophic; the poet and the mystic 
breathe a different atmosphere from that expressed by 
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test tubes and scientific formal®. Moreover the careers 
generally sought by students were the legal profession 
or clerical and administrative appointments under Gov¬ 
ernment and to these men science made no great appeal 
The heavy cost of well-equipped laboratories was another 
difficulty. But if Science lagged behind in the early 
march of education, she is advancing with no uncertain 
stride to-day. The increase in the number of students 
of science even during the last four or five years has 
been' remarkable, and the annual meetings of the Indian 
Science Congress have been growing rapidly in size and 
importance. 

I am glad to see that this Province is taking its 
share in this great advance, and that in doing so it is 
proceeding on such wise and sound lines. For although 
the study of science has its own high ideals of exactitude 
ftftd close reasoning, it has much td receive from, as w.ell 
as to give to, the students of history, philosophy and 
literature. It is by the contact of different types 
of mind, of diverse lines of enquiry, that the spark of 
true knowledge may be struck. I see that this thought 
has not been absent from the minds of those responsible 
for the design of this University. Here will be the cross¬ 
roads of learning where science will advance, hand in hand 
^ith the humane studies, in the common search of truth. 
The search is no easy one ; whatever be the road along 
which man may seek the goal, it is certain often to be 
rough ana difficult. Yet those who steadfastly pursue this 
quest are able to rejoice in a boundless, and always ex¬ 
panding, liberty. They are pioneers in a country that 
fa ° W * n ° bounds, 11 °t like explorers of the earth’s sur- 
ever y fresh discovery reduces the range of 
Univp!'' ' an ^ S ’ luit as travellers in a wider universe, the 

6rse spirit and intellect, where each new conquest 
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widens the horizon of undiscovered knowledge that we 
scan. 

This enclave of University buildings, when it ife 
completed, will be the realisation of a dream which your 
venerable Vice-Chancellor, Sir Bipin Bose, has dreamed 
for many years. You are indeed fortunate in having 
such a benefactor, so old in wisdom, so young in heart 
and vigour. I trust that he will long retain his youth- 
fulness and be spared to see the full fruition of his 
labours and ceaseless interest. I have heard with much 
pleasure the Hon Tie Mr. Tambe’s testimony to the devo¬ 
tion of the staff and the keenness of the students of the 
College of Science. You owe much, I know, to the zeal 
with which your Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Jones, 
has fostered the present scheme and to the technical en¬ 
gineering knowledge which Mr. Baker has lavished upon 
it. Of Mr. Beckett’s long and valuable association with 
the College it is not necessary for me to speak. It has 
been with untiring faith that he and your acting Prin¬ 
cipal, Mr. Owen, have served the College and brought it 
triumphant through anxious times. It is, too, a matter 
of which the College may 'well be proud that so many of 
its present teachers are its former pupils. I trust that 
of the students who are listening to me to-day many 
will also be ready in due time, like runners in the an¬ 
cient race, to hand on the torch to their successors. 

Gentlemen, as you watch this stone being laid 
in its place to-day, I would ask you to remember that 
the fabric which is to rise from it wall J^tand for the 
opportunity of bringing precious knowledge to those of 
your children, and your children’s children, who will be 
attracted within its walls, and that on successive gene¬ 
rations will be laid the high duty of keeping its name 
untarnished and its honour bright. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE POONA SUBURBAN MUNICIPA¬ 
LITY. 

In leply to the address from the Poona Suburban Municipa- 9Sth July 
Rty presented at the Poona Station on the 28th July H. E. the 
Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—In thanking yon very warmly on be¬ 
half of Lady Irwin and myself for the cordial address of 
welcome you have extended to us on our arrival in Poona 
and for the casket in which it is enclosed, I would ask 
you to believe that I employ no empty words of conven¬ 
tion. As the representative of the King-Emperor, I do 
not tour the different parts of India for the mere purpose 
of seeing the sights and scenes of interest, natural and 
historic, in which India is so rich. Rather I come to win 
some firsthand acquaintance with the problems of daily 
life as they fall to be met by the man in the street and by 
Ihe agriculturist in the field, and to appreciate for myself, 
as far as I may, the conditions in which they live. In 
a wor( ^ as 1 think of the three hundred million people for 
^hose destinies it is the duty of whoever fills my office 
to care, I want to picture them not as impersonal units, 

>ut as real living beings, each of whom has a personality 
and individual life of his or her own and with each of 
whom I have common human interests. The kind words 
of your welcoming address to-day have struck a personal 
no e which, with these thoughts in my minck have given 
great pleasure. Through you I feel that even at the 
m - v arrival 1 ha ve made contact with the in- 
° f tlle Mumci Pabty which you represent, and 
nrv introduction leads me to hope that, brief as 

7mZ m y0U V niflSt wiU be ’ 1 sha11 lea ^ having gained 
ttle more ^erstanding of your needs and aspirations. 

but I?n aVe spoken m tli modest brevity of your labours, 
achieveJrr S ! ld eD0Ush to ^ how that despite the past 
to - est n ® of your Municipality you are not content 
e laurels which the past has brought. On 
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Address from the Poona Suburban Municipality . 


tlie contrary your plans for development evince an en¬ 
couraging spirit of confidence and initiative. There is 
no enterprise which is more powerful to affect the health 
and well-being of future generations than town-planning. 
Unhampered by traditions, interests, and rights vested 
with the sanctity of time, a scheme can be evolved 
affording the most favourable conditions for progress and 
development. Here is an admirable opportunity of 
achieving the ideal with the material lying still plastic 
in the hand unhardened by the ignorance, lack of fore¬ 
sight, or the mistakes of yesterday. You mention the 
palatial residences and magnificent buildings which 
already exist within your Municipality, and I readily re¬ 
cognise the legitimacy of your pride. But let us not 
forget that it is only the few who can afford to live- in 
palaces. I feel sure that in your town-planning schemes 
you have not forgotton that you represent the many as 
well as the few. Your pride will lie in the effort towards 
attaining the goal of providing every inhabitant, however 
humble, within your Municipality with a house, that may 
be in a real sense a home, and a neighbourhood which may 
be a fitting object of civic pride. To this end I have no 
doubt 'whatever that the Bombay Government will lend 
every possible assistance. Of this indeed the tribute you 
have pn:d to the co-operation of the Government in the 
past and to the sympathy of your Governor is a sufficient 
guarantee. 

If we are to meet the demands of an awakening 
social conscience in these matters, it must be by the 
combined efforts of all who are in a position to help, 
whether on behalf of Government, local bodies, or merely 
an individual. Where there is no such mutual support 
and understanding the work of each is hampered and can 
never secure its full reward. But where all these different 
forces may be combined, we release new springs of energy, 
powerful to overwhelm obstacles which had before seemdd 
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insuperable. Parochialism is not compatible with pro¬ 
gress, and I am happy to know that by the extension of 
educational facilities, to which you allude, you are taking 
steps to lay firmly the foundation of local and national 
life. I wish you all success in these efforts, on which 
it is no exaggeration to say that the future of India so 
greatly depends. 

It only remains for me to rc-affirm the pleasure 
which has been felt by Lady Irwin and myself in meeting 
you on our first visit to Poona and to thank you once 
more for the very kind manner i^i which you have made 
us welcome. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUSLIMS OF BOMBAY PRESI¬ 
DENCY. 

H. E. the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 28fc {j Jul ? 
Muslims of the Bombay Presidency at Poona on the 28th July 
and in reply said :— 

Gentlemen ,—My first duty is to thank you warmly 
for the friendly welcome you have extended to Lady Irwin 
and to myself and to express our pleasure at meeting, 
on our first visit to your city, so many members of your 
£reat community. I shall value the casket in which your 
address has been presented to me. You have there 
referred to the connection of my family with India and my 
° Wn personal interest in agriculture. I have indeed, 

I think, inherited a more than common interest in India, 
both in its past and present history, and in its absorbing 
Problems of the future. It is true, as you say, that of 
these problems agriculture is one of the most vital and 
011 e which to me makes a peculiar and personal appeal. 

I spoke only a few days ago at Nagpur of the need of 
a Pplying to agriculture all the lessons we can learn from 
science and general education. Primitive methods have 
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served their time and must now give way to the dis¬ 
coveries of modern scientists and inventors. I have great 
hopes that the forthcoming Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture will work out the path along which agricultural 
development in India must advance, and I can assure 
you that any help that I can give will be given ungrudg¬ 
ingly. 

1 ou have asked me to safeguard the interests of your 
co-religionists from the evil effects of communal dissen¬ 
sions which unhappily are now so prominent in Indian 
life. It is hardly necessary for me to speak at great 
length to-day on this question, as I discussed it fully 
when addressing the Chelmsford Club at Simla a week 
or two ago. I am blind to none of the disturbing possi¬ 
bilities which lurk in it, and I am determined, with your 
help and with the help of the Hindu community, to remove 
this blot from the fair name of India. Peace and order 
must be preserved. But I cannot believe that it is beyond 
the power of the leaders of each community to bring 
home to their more hot-headed fellows the futility and the 
peril of these outbursts. Do not think that this means 
the surrender of any principles that are dear to you, or 
the denial of a single tenet of your great religion. I ask 
that of no man. I think that in no quarter, where the 
facts of the situation are squarely faced, will there be a 
disposition to deny that many things'are done to-day in 
the name of loyalty to religion, which falsify and betray 
the fundamental instincts of humanity from which all 
religion takes its root. 

The question of communal representation, about which 
you have expressed anxiety, is of great complexity. As 
I have said elsewhere, its only justification is that it 
should be the -'leans through which every communitv 
should feel free to give what it can to the common cause 
of the service of India. But if this ultimate purpose is 
obscured, and if communal representation comes to be 
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regarded as an end in itself, and thus has the effect of 
narrowing the horizon of our loyalty, what was designed 
to promote the cause of unity may quickly become the 
seed-bed of division. 

When different communities have to live together, 
it is incumbent upon each to recognise that the cause of 
peace demands a wide measure of mutual toleration and 
restraint. That which we claim for ourselves we must 
be ready to accord to our neighbours. This spirit, if 
it may but grow, will be found to b£ a better and more 
lasting solvent of present discords than any artificial 
methods of representation. But until we can reach this 
state, communal representation in some form is likely to 
Oc necessary, and it is probable that substantial modifica¬ 
tion of it must largely depend upon the general consent 
of all communities. 

You have also asked me for an assurance that your 
community should be fairly represented in the public 
services. I fully realise that it is to the public advantage 
that Government service should as far as possible draw 
recruits from all sections of the people. 

There is no question of apportioning a share of posts 
to the various communities. Any policy of that kind, 
I am sure, you will realise, would be impracticable. So 
far as the Central Government is concerned, we have as 
you are aware taken certain steps which we considered 
to be reasonable, and the results of which will naturally 
become more apparent every year. 

As regards the services of your own Presidency, I 
congratulate your community on having provided two 
° ut of the three Ministers, and on having obtained already 
a fair number of appointments in the public services. As 
you have observed this is a matter of Provincial Adminis¬ 
tration, and I am sure in these and indeed all matters 
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you can safely trust to the fairness and wisdom of His 
Excellency the Governor and the Government of Bombay. 

In some ways it is no doubt true that you have in the 
past laboured under disadvantages. The growth of edu¬ 
cation in your community and indeed everywhere must, 
as has been pointed out in the address, be necessarily 
gradual. If civilisation hangs closely upon education, 
it is most assuredly true that education is pre-eminently 
a question of good teachers. For they alone are able 
to give that true knowledge which.comes not from books 
or study, but by the formation of character through the 
free play of mind and personality. Recent years have 
seen rapid progress among the Musalmans of this Presi¬ 
dency and statistics show that they need no longer fear 
comparison in this regard with the general mass of the 
population. See that your education is founded upon 
right principles, strive to extend the opportunities that it 
"affords to all, and you need have no doubt that in so doing 
you are giving true service to India, by raising genera¬ 
tions of citizens equipped to do her service. Although, 
as you have observed, education is a subject that has 
now been transferred to Local Governments, I can assure 
you that the Government of India are still as deeply inte¬ 
rested in it as they have ever been. But the initiative must 
come from the Provinces and in your own case, though 
the feet of accomplishment will inevitably move less 
swiftly than the wings of hope, I feel sure that the 
Bombay Government has done and will continue to do 
as much for this cause as their resources will permit. 

In conclusion let me repeat with what pleasure I have 
taken this opportunity of meeting this Moslem Deputa¬ 
tion, and of confirming through them the friendly re¬ 
lations that we all desire to see between the Government 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor and those who hold tho 
faith of Islam. The Moslems of India are an important 
and influential part of that gTeafc brotherhood and I know 
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that I can appeal to you to be worthy of all that is finest 
in its creed. I will ask three things of you, none of them 
easy of achievement, but each of them bringing its rich 
reward,—Be true to your religion, be true to your country, 
be true to yourselves. 


He who fixes eyes on these three guiding points and 
pursues them steadfastly has surely come very near to 
the discovery of the secret of life, and to the discharge 
of the claims that human fellowship makes upon us all. 


ADDRESS 'TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN LEGIS¬ 
LATURE, AT THE SIMLA SESSION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy attended, in State the Chamber 
of the Legislative Assembly on the morning of the 17th August, 192 $! 
and addressed the members of both houses of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature as follows :— 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature ,—It is with 
much pleasure that 1 bid you welcome to the labours of 
another session. Although the full term of the Assembly 
is not due to expire till January, it is generally convenient 
that the Elections should be held at the beginning of the 
;°ld weather, and the new Assembly brought into being 
in time for the January Session. Having regard to these 
considerations, I propose that dissolution should take 
place next month to be followed by the General Election 
in November. I recognise that, in these circumstances, 
it must have been inconvenient to some Hon’ble Members 
lo attend this session. Many of you will have found 
c lfficu lty in leaving your constituencies at a time which 
>ou would naturally wish to devote to electoral activities, 
cir ‘d many have had to travel long distances to attend 
a sess ion which must necessarily be of short duration. 
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T thaaik Hon’ble Members, therefore, the more for 
affording me this opportunity of making their acquaint¬ 
ance, and of acknowledging the work they have done 
during the past sessions of both Houses. Apart from the 
needs of public business, it was a desire to provide my¬ 
self with such an opportunity that was largely respon¬ 
sible for my decision to hold this session, for I do not 
forget that when I next address the Legislature, the ballot- 
box will have had its say, and though Members of the 
Council of State are happily at this time exempt from its 
operation, some of the Members of the Assembly whom I 
now see before me may have had to bow to its remorseless 
decree. 


I am happy to inform you that the relations of India 
with the Kingdoms of Nepal and Afghanistan, as with 
other Powers whose countries adjoin our own, continue 
to be friendly. 

The settlement of the difference between His Majes¬ 
ty b Government and the Government of Turkey about 
Mosul has removed the outstanding obstacle to a full 
understanding between the two countries, and has been 
hailed with satisfaction both by the Muslim community 
and by general Indian opinion. 

In the sphere of Imperial policy, the most pressing 
of all questions affecting Indians is the position of their 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa. When Lord Reading 
last addressed the Council of State, two months before 
his departure, he referred to the negotiations which were 
then in progress between the Government of India and 
•the Government of the Union of South Africa, and which 
have had the satisfactory outcome already known to 
you. That result was due to, and could only have been 
achieved by, various influences operating in close com¬ 
bination. The steadfast policy of the Government of 
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India was guided by the wise and patient diplomacy 
of Lord Reading, and assisted by the discreet restraint 
with which the Indian Legislature awaited the issue of 
developments which outwardly, at times, gave cause for 
anxiety and misgiving. The tact and dignity with which 
the Indian Deputation to South Africa stated the Indian 
«ause drew valued support from the unofficial labours 
of Mr. Andrews, and, last but not least, I know that the 
Legislature would wish me to acknowledge the broadmind¬ 
ed statesmanship of General Hertzog and his colleagues 
as expressed in their willingness to .submit the Indian 
question in -South Africa to discussion in a friendly con¬ 
ference. As has already been announced, the Conference' 
will meet in December at Cape Town, by which means 
touch can be maintained with the opinion of Indians 
resident in South Africa, and the Government of India 
hope in -due course to announce a personnel of the Indian 
Delegation which will satisfy tlie public that the case of 
ndia will be worthily presented. The reception accorded 
J Indian opinion to the decision to hold such a conference 
augurs well for its success. At the same time, in order 
to enable representatives of the various political parlies 
ln S° ut h Africa to appreciate India’s point of view, and 
to strengthen the better understanding created by the 
v |sit of our Deputation to the Union, the Government 
0 India extended, and the Union Government have ac- 
an invitation to send a representative deputation 
0 this country. This exchange of visits will, I am con- 
1 cut, do much to give to the peoples of the two countries 
real desire to appreciate and appraise one another’s 
difficulties, which is the first step to the discovery of 
uieans by which conflicting claims may be brought, into 
armonious relation. For however strong on every 
ground we conceive our cause to be. V e do no service to 
u we deny the existence of, or underrate, the difficulties 
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confronting those who are the responsible spokesmen of 
South African opinion. Least of all do we assist our pur¬ 
pose if we affect to treat any question such as this, of 
which the roots lie more deeply bedded in human nature 
than our philosophy can easily discern, as one suscep¬ 
tible of easy decision by some application of coercive 
force. Any solution that is to deserve the name, and 
to stand the test of time, must be based upon mutual 
accommodation <and carry the free assent of both com¬ 
munities. 

In October the Imperial Conference will meet to 
discuss other important questions of general Imperial 
concern. Every year that passes shows more clearly 
that the various dominions of the King-Emperor con¬ 
stitute an inter-dependent organism in which no part can 
exist in lonely isolation. With the expansion of her 
natural and political resources, we may feel confident that 
India must take an increasingly important place in the 
general structure, for she has much both to give to, and 
receive from, others. 

There are several important matters of domestic, 
financial and industrial concern to which I must especial¬ 
ly direct your attention. Our recent rupee loan was a 
conspicuous success, and we may congratulate ourselves 
that in the space of two lours we obtained all the money 
we required on terms which are infinitely better than 
any we have been able to secure since the outbreak of 
the great European War. Indeed, they compare very 
favourably with terms recently obtained for long-term 
loans by even those Governments whose credit stands 
highest in the world’s money markets. I see no reason 
to suppose that when we come to replace our remaining 
short-term liabilities, we shall find any difficulty in 
obtaining terms as favourable. 
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The Report of tlie Taxation Enquiry Committee is- 
under the careful consideration of Government, and 
matters are in train for that consultation with the Local 
G overnments -which is essential before action can be taken 
on the Committee’s recommendations. In the meantime, 
in order both to fulfil the promise made to the Legisla¬ 
ture and to assist Government in formulating their con¬ 
clusions, resolutions will be moved this session in both 
Chambers in such terms as to give Hon’ble Members 
an opportunity of expressing their views an any portion 
of the Report in which they may be interested. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Indian- 
Currency and Finance is now in your hands and testifies 
to the thoroughness with which Mr. Hilton Young and hi* 
colleagues have done their work. Whatever judgment 
may be formed of their 'conclusions, it will be readily 
admitted that by the care and knowledge which they 
have brought to the examination of these matters, they 
have given us very valuable assistance. As already 
announced the Government of India have accepted two 
ot the chief recommendations of the Commission, namely, 
ie ratio of the rupee to gold and the method of estab- 
ishing that ratio during the period which must elapse 
before the responsibility for the control of the currency 
can be transferred to a Central Rank. 


In view-of i he acceptance of these recommendations 
government idt that there should be no delay in making 

aetir." i / 1 " nl policy, and that, as immediate- 

j . n y Government was necessary, it was their plain 

e.-n-ii A 0 .* the matter befor e the Legislature at the 
durit • 1 ] ) ? svil,le . date - A Rill will therefore be introduced 
Wejir-H US "‘‘ ss .* on > an ^ I fael confident that so grave and 
am-V, '• A Snl ^ eet will be examined not in the light of 
fiction' ' * nlPr, ' fds with reference to its ultimate re- 
,1, „ 11 ll Pon tlie economic and commercial prosperity of 
wb ole country. 
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As Hon’ble Members will be aware, the Tariff Board 
is now occupied with an important statutory enquiry into 
the steel industry, and the Bombay Mill-owners’ Associa¬ 
tion recently applied for an early and comprehensive en¬ 
quiry into the cotton textile industry. The depression in 
the latter industry has for some time been a matter of 
grave concern to the Government. In order therefore 
to avoid delay, Government decided to appoint a second 
Board, which commenced its investigations at Bombay at 
the beginning of July. It is hoped that the reports of 
both these Boards will be submitted within the next three 
months, in time for consideration at the next Delhi 
Session. 

In addressing the Legislative Assembly at the begin¬ 
ning of this year Lord Reading outlined the object and 
duties the Royal Corqmission on Agriculture, which 
will begin its labours two months hence. The 'personnel of 
the Commission is now known to you. In its President, 
Lord Linlithgow, it is fortunate in having a man who 
combines sound practical experience in farming with a 
life-long study of its scientific theory. He has as his 
colleagues a body of men, who by their knowledge of 
practical r .r ri culture, rural economy, science and engineer¬ 
ing, are well fitted to analyse and review the allied ques¬ 
tions on viiieh the greater prosperity of the agriculturalist 
depends. 

There is another aspect of the economic development" 
of India to which I may refer. Railway construction, 
which up to 1914 had made rapid progress, was checked 
in its stride by the upheaval of the Great War and the 
years immediately succeeding it. During the last five 
years the most urgent work has been carried on. not with¬ 
out difficulty, but now. as a result of the improved financial 
position.of railways generally, the Railway Board feel 
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able to consider the adoption of a definite scheme of con¬ 
struction for the next , five years. They have devoted 
particular attention to. the development of traffic in rural 
areas with a view to stimulating agriculture, and by a 
new adjustment of standards of construction to the con¬ 
ditions of each area they hope, in their present programme, 
to add' 6,000 miles- of railway which will be at once re¬ 
munerative and a boon to the country which.they serve. 

Another and 5 a .more important development of rail¬ 
way policy is. also being carried out. Tire Government of' 
India with* the approval of the Secretary of State have 
accepted the recommendation of the Royal Commission: 
on Public Services that recruitment in India to the* 
Superior Railway Services should gradually be brought 
up to 75 per cent, of the total number of vacancies in 
each year. Rules have recently been published which 
give effect to this policy in all the principal branches of' 
the Superior Railway Service. 

In another dir< lion also the further recruitment of 
Indians has taken h finite shape. 

In their last session the Legislative Assembly ac¬ 
cepted in principle the scheme for the establishment in 
Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers. The 
estimates of the cost of the scheme have now been pre¬ 
pared in more detail, and a demand for a grant will be 
placed before the Assembly at this session to cover the 
expenditure contemplated during the year. 

Hon hie- Members will have observed that, in pur¬ 
suance of the proposals made by the Lee Commission 
affecting the Public Services, a Public Service Commission 
as now been constituted which will commence its work 
on the 1st October. The orders passed on the Lee Com¬ 
mission Report involve a very marked increase in the 
LfPSY " 8 
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Jndianisaticm of the great Public Services and, with this 
wide extension of Tndianisation, it .becomes a matter 
of vital importance to improve our machinery for re¬ 
cruiting Indians. This will be one of the main functions 
of the Commission. They will also, it is hoped, assure 
to the Services, in their capacity as an impartial court of 
reference, protection in the honest performance of their 
duties from all influences, whether political, personal or 
communal, which might affect them. It will be within 
the recollection of Jlon hie Members that the Lee Com¬ 
mission made various suggestions of importance in con¬ 
nection with the delegation of powers of control over the 
Services. It was recognised that so long as Provincial 
Governments on the transferred side were not free to 
organise the Superior Services which administer the 
subjects committed to their charge, their initiative might 
be to some extent restricted. The Commission therefore 
proposed that fresh recruitment to the all-India Services 
working on the transferred side should cease, and that 
Local Governments should be entrusted with the power 
of organising new services on a Provincial basis, which 
would gradually take over the duties at present performed 
by these all-India Services, as the latter gradually dis¬ 
appeared through retirement. Recruitment for the all- 
India Services referred to was stopped as soon as the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission were accepted, 
and recently by Resolutions passed by the Secretary of 
State in Council, power has been given to Local Govern¬ 
ments to organise such new Provincial Services as they 
may require. The organisation will be no easy task, 
but the Local Governments will be able to follow their 
own line of policy and to mould their schemes to suit 
local requirements, and these powers represent an im¬ 
portant step in increasing the control of Ministers over 
Transferred Subjects. 
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Hitherto, I have referred only to the all-India Ser¬ 
vices serving on the transferred side. The Lee Commis¬ 
sion also made recommendations of far-reaching im¬ 
portance with regard to the control of the Central Ser¬ 
vices, which work directly under the Government of 
India. With a few exceptions, it has been decided that 
control over these great Central Services should be dele¬ 
gated by the Secretary of State in Council to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The necessary rules are at present under 
preparation, and I hope that within a few months the 
delegation will be an accomplished fact. With the 
completion of this task and the settlement of the problem 
of the Indian Medical Service, the action on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lee Commission will practically be 
complete, and a reorganisation of the Services of a very 
striking character will have been accomplished. 

This action is the administrative counterpart of that 
taken seven years ago by the British Parliament towards 
enabling India, through the working of popular institu¬ 
tions, to assume greater responsibility for her own destiny, 
from the purpose then declared, the British people and 
io British Parliament have never wavered. By the action 
t at thej then took they gave statutory recognition to 

" 0Ternin ? ideas. They recognised the right of India 
o move towards self-government, and they recognised the 
obligation imposed upon the British people acting through 

arl.ament to assist India to make that right a practical 
reality. 

fl’ + 011 the surface these ideas may seem to con- 

nict, they are in truth complementary. We can no more 
j Qli y fundamental duty of Parliament thus to assist 
nr ia and to judge of the progress made, than we can 
"ultimate claim which India makes, and to the 
t.I * 1S a ] C ^ on ^hich we work. It is certain that before 
1S e a ^ ra can he fully realised, many obstacles imposed 
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by history, circumstance and nature will need to be 
surmounted, and I cannot doubt that the task is one, of 
which the successful discharge must depend upon a true 
reconciliation of those rights and responsibilities to which. 
I have made allusion. It would indeed seem certain 
that when the past achievements of progress have been 
the happy fruit of joint Indian and British effort, so 
now in the solution of present difficulties each race has 
an indispensable part to take. Within the next three 
years at the most from now the Statutory Commission 
w r ill be appointed to conduct an investigation on behalf 
of the British Parliament into the working and the results, 
of the Constitutional Reforms, in their widest aspect. 
The purpose of this enquiry will be to ascertain the degree 
of efficiency, or otherwise, with which the policy of 1919 
has proceeded. I am well aware that in various quarters 
the existing scheme has been criticised, and that there 
has been, and will be, sharp disagreement as to the 
character and occasion of further progress. I would 
permit myself however to hope that, if difference there 
must be, it shall be such difference as will not make us. 
unwilling to admit the sincerity of those whose views on 
these subjects differ from our own. For my own part, 
I trust that I shall always be ready to acknowledge in 
those whose political views T cannot share the same honesty 
of conviction which I claim for mj'self and for those 
whose duty it is to speak for Government. And I should 
be the last to desire that, in taking their share of a 
common task for the service of India, any should be re¬ 
quired or expected to abandon principles which they 
revere. For peoples, as for individuals, the qualities 
vhieh are needed to shoulder responsibilities are qualities 
which would be strangled by the denial of individuality, 
•md it is no part of the British purpose to seek to force 
India into a mould unfriendly to the main features o t 
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Indian life and character. Events in the interval between 
now and the Commission's enquiry cannot fail to exert 
great influence upon the conclusions at which that body 
will arrive, and in this connexion I eannot refrain from 
referring to the feeling which still prevails between com* 
munities. 


This unhappily remains the burning question, and 
I have anxiously watched for any signs that the respon¬ 
sible members of the two communities are approaching 
it in that spirit of mutual tolerance which alone can put 
an end to discord. I am not so sanguine as to think that 
the temper of whole communities can be changed in a 
moment , time is lequired to lay its healing hand on 
the wound that is now wasting our civic life. 

Rut meanwhile, we have obligations to law-abiding 
ci i/ens. Although, indeed, these matters are the primary 
concern of Provincial Governments, the form in which 

all wl n 7 emei % in " haS in a real sense ™de them of 

o L " “T'n' miC “ " "» *° rt » f *>'« 

the executive Government to ascertain or determine 

mrm ,ZT V*'™ of C0lu ' ,s h » s '>'■«>' provided for (hat 
77 ! 18 he lmdoubted duty of the executive 

XT rish,s » f 

ctrtzr'f * <• with (he L.C.J 

and scrum 1 CM - e should be performed with fairness 
*o Pa r!Z Jmpar,iality - 111 ordinai T times when 

private ri^ht CaiiS<J 01 1r) ction arises, the enjoyment of 
•mmerons^ r . C ° nDected ^ the observance of the 
the nrot * r° * estlva ls in this country has, under 

f°r m anv 1°” ° Britisb Government, been secured 
^tenable j[ eneratlons - ln times of communal tension, 
6 cla ‘^ of rights and exaggerated opposition 
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have from time to time caused great anxiety to tie autho¬ 
rities, and the maintenance of the public peace lias been 
a difficult task. The antagonism which some members 
or sections of the communities concerned have recently 
displayed towards the observances of others appears to 
some extent to be based, not so much on traditional loyalty 
to any creed, as on new assertions of abstract rights which 
it is sought to invest with the sanctity of ancient prin¬ 
ciples. This tendency has been more marked in the 
recent troubles than at any previous period in the 
British administration. It cannot be too clearly em¬ 
phasised that Government have no intention whatever 
of allowing any unjust or unreasonable claims, still less 
any violence or threat of violence, to deter them from 
their clear duty of maintaining the public peace and, so 
far as is compatible with the rights of others, the right 
of the individual citizen to pursue unhampered his ^lawful 
avocations. 


The present state of affairs is one which must, so 
long as it lasts, cause the gravest anxiety to all well- 
wishers of India. The Secretary of State gave clear ex¬ 
pression to such a feeling in his recent speech in the 
House of Lords, a speech which reaffirmed not only his 
real sympathy with the hopes of the Indian peoples, but 
also his determination to lead them, by the safest and 
surest path, towards the goal which they desire to reach. 


It is my earnest hope, therefore, that the course of 
public affairs in the years immediately before us may 
be such as will justify the hopes of those who have seen 
in the Reforms, tentative and imperfect as they may be, 
a generous attempt to equip Tndia with the practical 
experience which is requisite if she is to undertake suc¬ 
cessfully an increasing share in her own Government. In 
the natural sphere, the mountain torrent, swollen with 
rains, rushing down in spate, wasted and unguided, brings 
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no benefit but only disaster and destruction. The same 
waters’, if their force may he wisely and beneficently" 
directed, are the friend of man, and powerful to give new 
life to all that may be brought within their range. 

In this parable of Indian life lies surely a truth that 
is not without its application to the world of Indian 
politics. Men of different temperaments, creatures of 
different circumstances, will see the same problem with 
different eyes, and, so seeing it, are prone to misjudge 
or bo impatient with those whose outlook and perspective 
differ from their own. One thing, however, is very sure. 

Human nature is designed to be the master, not the slave 
of circumstances ; and problems which baffle us when 
approached through the atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust will seem less intractable if that atmosphere may 
be dispelled. India has abundance of ability, but some 
of it in the past has been directed along lines that could 
at the best lead to no useful or durable result. 

the attempt to apportion blame for past disappoint¬ 
ments, mistakes or misunderstandings is an empty and 
barren enterprise. We face the future, in which a few 
years are a puny measure by which to calculate the 
growth of nations. In that future I do not / hesitate 
t0 sa,y that whole of the resources that India can 
cci.imand aie needed for one of the greatest constructive 
tasks which has ever enlisted human energies and hopes. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE ALL-INDIA 
CONFERENCE OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
I ^ 3C All-India Conference of Indian Christians at Viceregal 
0 go on 1st September, and in reply said 1st September 

x * 1920^ 

m entlemen, —It has given me great pleasure to meet so 

ny r °l- > resentatives of the Indian Christian community 
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and to receive the loyal address of welcome which you have 
been good enough to present. I need hardly assure you 
of the deep personal interest 1 take in your community, 
and I have been glad to hear your account of its growth 
and of the success with which you have given practical 
effect to your belief in the value of education. The figures 
which you'have given me of your progress in this respect 
are very remarkable and are full of encouragement for 
the future. 

I have more than once emphasised how vital is the 
connection between education and citizenship, lhe 
children with whom we have to deal will to-morrow be 
the citizens of India and the responsibility for their 
future lies largely in our hands. If we recognise that 
responsibility we must be impelled to do everything that 
we can so to mould their characters as to fit them for 
the great business of life. For the happiness of the world, 
and the infinite variety of human relationships on which 
it rests, depend not primarily upon intellectual training 
or distinction, nor upon business capacity, nor upon any 
of the particular gifts or qualities which individuals may 
possess. These things are as it were the clothes which 
men wear, and while they are to be valued, they are not 
the most valuable things that men may win. The thing 
that makes or mars a man, and that makes the vital 
difference between strength and weakness in his life, and 
the life of his world about him is character. I am sure 
therefore that 1 shall carry your warm assent w 7 hen I 
say that this is the true purpose of education and that 
we constantly need to bring all our educational effort to 
this unfaltering touchstone. 

You have referred in your address to some of the 
problems which confront your community. I have dealt 
in recent speeches with the question of communal 
representation both in the Legislature and in public 
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services and I can add little to what I have already said. 
As regards the Legislature, you are right in saying that 
this is not the time to make definite proposals for any 
change, but I can assure you that no such proposals 
involving alteration of the present system will be made 
without full consideration of the just claims of the Indiar 
Christian and every other community. 


As regards the representation of communities in the 
public services, I think you have slightly misunderstood 
the intention of Government. As I pointed out to a 
deputation the other day, it is impossible to fix a definite 
share of posts to be given to any particular section of the 
/people. The most we can do is to< watch for and, if 
possible, rectify any marked preponderance of particular 
communities in the personnel of the public services But 
this does not mean that we fail to share and appreciate 
Jour desire that merit should always be the condition of 
appointment to, and promotion in, service under 

f F ° r 1 am in warm agreement with you as 

Tm , ,! e lm P° r1i >nce of maintaining a high standard for the 
Public service. 


becon C a ^ me ^hen the social conscience is daily 

In «n . m01 ® abve clamant needs of modern life 

ex .,„ tprl „ Circu “ st ances, I cannot doubt that the standard 

deeisiv °' u” S Servicn wil1 be to an increasing degree 
efforts n hetween the success or failure of whatever 

common Tear” 1611 * be aWe t0 make to scrve this 


Tf *+ 

enlktm * / VeiP P° ss ^le to meet your desire for fuller 
h a p pv ^ ! n "Majesty's Indian Army, I should be 
bp^ j j/ to the wishes you have expressed, 

.grouorls^T on ^ nanc ^ a ^ and administrative 

so . cg?1 °^cr you no immediate prospect of doing 

L6PsV > 0U arC pr0 ^ a ^y awar ^ the Indian Army has 
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had to be reduced for reasons of economy to dimensions 
considerably smaller than those existing before the great 
European war. It would moreover be very difficult to 
fit Indian Christian units into the group regimental 
system into which the Indian Infantry lias recently been 
reorganised. It must, I know, be specially disappointing 
to Punjabi Christians to feel that the services which they 
rendered during the war and which are well-known to 
us all cannot be rewarded by further opportunities of 
military duty. But other classes and communities with 
longer military traditions have also been forced to face 
the same disappointment and I fear that at present it is 
impossible to do more than to enlist a complete company 
of Punjabi Christians in the lltli Battalion of the 15th 
Punjab Regiment in the Indian Territorial Force. In 
addition to this, recruitment as fighting soldiers is still 
open to Indian Christians of Madras in Battalions 
enlisting Madrassi Christians. I will only add that, 
although the number of }our soldiers may be small, I am 
confident that when the call comes to them, the}' will serve 
their country in that spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice 
which they have always shown and which their faith and 
their traditions require. 

In the concluding passage of your address, Gentlemen, 
you express what you conceive to be the obligation that 
rests upon anyone called as Viceroy to work in India. 

I accept your definition of these responsibilities and 
I can conceive of no more honourable privilege than to 
work for the removal of mistrust, the steadfast pursuit 
of justice in all its aspects, and the elevation of the weak. 

But I venture to think that this privilege is one w r hich 
I share with all who love India, and I therefore welcome 
the assurance that in seeking to achieve these ends, I can 
count upon your loyal co-operation and support. 
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TLc'r Excellencies the Viceroy aiu3 the Lady Irwin, accom¬ 
panied by their Staff, left Simla on the 17th October 'on a 
tour to Lahore, the Xoi-Lh-Wfcs. Frontier Province And JBaliawal- 
fto. 

H. E. tlie Vicewv held a Durbar at Lahore on the fore¬ 
noon of the I8th October, at which he delivered the following’ 
speech h— 


Bankers and Gentlemen of the Pmjab ,—It is hardly 
necessary for me to say what great pleasure it has given 
me to hold a Durbar in this historic city, and to meet so 
many representative men of the Punjab during the first 
year of my Viceroyalty. In these days, when so many 
rinngs are changing before out eyes, old-fashioned institu¬ 
tions such as Durbars are apt to fade into oblivion and 
• Wsc. Vet to my mind the purpose and value of a public 
Durbar such as this remain. It gives loyal subjects the 
c.:anc3 openly to shew their loyalty to the King-Emperor, 
and lt enab.es me as his representative to meet them and 
pu ouely to commend those wto stood by G overnment during 

troubles ^ Jea l S - i° f W3r aT1<i ***& the subsequent 
troubles from which this Province is now emerging I 

Oro aSSUre ^ sH their loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown are not forgotten. When I look on this great 

^hoStl • men fr ° m aU P3rts ° f the Pt-ovinee-men' 

^ the ® ^ t0 nameS famous in Mian history 

^ the arts of peace and war-my mind inevitably goes 

tntriesTn 1 T, .T" haTe take » * past! 

this very audienc^ hall™' llT™fllf*’ ^ S ° me eVen 5n 
In this audie^ ! i ^ ® tter Place 1 think than 
the Chiefs tvLt ° { thC Emperor Akbar, could 
meet to lei 7 "^ ° f ** great Province 

Ne ' the representative of the King-Emperor. 

Durbar 8 in' ,1^" 7®“” have passed sin ee a Viceroy held a 
destined n ; Tkose ten years have seen changes 

aps to ke more far reaching in tlieir effects 


Sth October 
1926 * 






than any of the old struggles and invasions which ebbed 
and flowed over the Punjab in days gone by. A new 
dynasty has arisen, the dynasty of the people themselves. 
New powers and new responsibilities are in your hands, 
and I am confident that you, whom I address to-day, will 
assist your Province to use those powers and responsibi¬ 
lities with wisdom. Critics of this new development there 
have been plenty, but I am glad to think that the Punjab 
has proved that, if handled in the spirit of constructive 
effort and good-will, this form of Government can be at 
once the instrument of valuable training in the business 
of administration, and the means of securing improve¬ 
ment in those matters, on which the lives of the great 
mass of the people principally depend. The harmonious 
working of the .Reforms in this Province is, I make no 
doubt, due largely to the qualities of shrewdness and 
common-sense which have distinguished the representa¬ 
tives whom the people of the Punjab have sent to their 
Legislative Council, and to the degree to which Ministers 
have recognised the importance of directing the attention 
of their supporters to practical problems which await 
solution. I have been glad to hear of how popular interest 
in all branches of the administration has been quickened, 
especially in what are known as the “ beneficent depart¬ 
ments ” such as Agriculture, Education and Public 
Health. It is that growth of an informed and practical 
interest in these vital matters that is likely, in India as 
elsewhere, to afford the surest foundation for effective 
political advance. I feel sure, Gentlemen, that in the 
Punjab we shall not look for it in vain. 

The times which saw the inauguration of these 
constitutional changes were difficult. As we look back 
across the last few years, we cannot fail to lie struck by 
the contrast that they have presented with the period of 
repose, of which an exhausted world dreamed and for 
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which it craved as it passed through the furnace of four 
years of war. For, like nearly every other civilised country, 
India felt the influence of that spirit of fretful unrest 
which followed on the heels of war, and in this Province 
a combination of untoward circumstances—political and 
economic—contributed to a troublous period, in which for 
a time crime rose above its normal level. Those days arc 
past and I fervently hope that, during my Viceroyalty 
and for many years to eome, the stream of administration 
will flow smoothly on. It is a matter of deep satisfaction, 
that the essential parts of the machinery set up by the 
Gurdwaras Act last summer are now in working order, 
and that statutory provision has been made for the manage¬ 
ment of Sikli religious institutions. I am pleased to be 
able to announce that the restrictions on Sildi recruiting 
ifor the Indian Army from certain villages are being 
steadily relaxed, and that in the happier atmosphere which 
now prevails there is every prospect of their being en¬ 
tirely removed within a few months. I sincerely ' hope 
therefore that the troubles which have till recently disturb¬ 
ed the great Sikh community, a community with such 
high traditions of bravery in the field and of loyalty to 
the British Crown, are about to give way to an era or' 
oiderlj pi ogress and prosperity. \ou know, even better 
than I, how much of the credit for this happier state of 
affairs, as indeed for much else in your Province, is due 
to your distinguished Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Speaking of the Punjab in general I am glad to sav 
^at the last year or two have been years of peace and 
^7, ^ eveloptneT1 t- The colonisation of vast areas of 
iovn lands, which have been brought under Irrigation, 
Ms not only given relief to congested districts, but has 
a more suitable distribution of agricultural 
e “ n The great Nil! Bar Colony Project now approaeh- 
completion will add nearly a million acVes in British 






India to the canal irrigated area. Railway expansion is 
proceeding rapidly, and during the present year no less 
than six projects have been sanctioned. Special atten¬ 
tion is also being paid to the development of road com¬ 
munication, which should bring great benefit to the more 
backward areas. The great Hydro Electric Project which 
has just been started is likely profoundly to influence the 
industrial development of the Province, and will give 
greater opportunities to those qualities of initiative and 
pertinacity for which the Punjab is famous. But you 
have not only moved forward along lines of material pro- 
gTess. The Province has in the last six years seen 
advance in education which is unexampled in its previous 
history. In the field of co-operative credit and banking 
where unity brings new strength to those, who alone are 
unable to command resources adequate to ensure economic 
freedom, it is reaching a foremost position in India, its 
improving finances have not only permitted some reduc¬ 
tion of the taxation imposed in time of exceptional stress, 
hut have enabled Ministers to make an effective start in 
liberallv conceived programmes of medical relief, and m 
the expansion of its Health and Agricultural Departments. 

I was much concerned, on my arrival in India, 1o 
learn that your Province w^as suffering from an unusually 
violent attack of plague. Thanks to the successful work¬ 
ing of the new Public Health organisation and the in¬ 
tensive campaign of preventive measures in which the 
people so readily co-operated, the chief danger is now 
past. I wish however to express my sympathy with those 
•who suffered by this epidemic, and my hope that you will 
not be called upon to face such a serious visitation of this 
scourge again for many years. 

Agriculture is, as you know, a matter of particular 
and personal concern to me. and I therefore take a special 
interest in the Punjab and in its rural population. I was 
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deeply disappointed in April that I was unable" to visit 
Suleimanke and perform the opening ceremony of the 
headworks there. I should have liked to feel *hat I had 
had some direct part in one of those magnificent schemes 
of irrigation which have made the Punjab canals one of 
the wonders of the world. By these triumphs of en¬ 
gineering skill you are enabled to reap one of ike almost 
unique advantages with which the Punjab has been en¬ 
dowed. To much of your Province Nature has surely 
dispensed her gifts with generous hand. You have nature's, 
own reservoir of water in the snow and ice of! your great 
mountain^ ranges. You have level plains with soil of 
natural richness ; you have great heat which, though it 
may at times sorely try the human frame and the human 
temper, stimulates those chemical and physical changes 
in the soil which are essential to plant life. Your land un¬ 
aided is able therefore to yield you crop aPer crop which 
Under similar conditions in England and many other 
countries would be impossible. It may be 1 hat, in spite- 
of all that science has taught us in recent years there 
are still land-owners in the Punjab who take these natural 
ts as a matter of course and are slow to enquire how 
ai tnnari endeavour may be able to enhance the value* 
or nature's gifts. Some may be tempted to say “what 
have is good enough ” But, Gentlemen, nothin* is 
gooci enough if it can be made a little better. 


j . , ie aimer is, of course* by nature a conservative- 

fennelIV V dt S ^ 0U ^ s0 - fc has inherited precious 

and \\ L - 10m ^? Se ^ v ho have tilled the soil before him ;■ 

ou” ^ we hold the accumulated wisdom of 

too tu'T eSS ° lS account. The farmer knows, 

to his f ( ^ a ^hire ; the danger 1o himself y 

therefo^ mi V V cat ^ e am ^ other stock. The small mait 
who \c V’ ^ T ° * S constant ly depending on fine margins and 

®atiu*an° lln ^i ab0Ve 811 t0 trea< ^ the path of safety, will bo 
and rightly reluctant to embark on new lines In 
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his farming- operations. But it is the duty of those, who 
by position and circumstance are the natural leaders of 
agricultural enterprise, to be the pioneers of improve¬ 
ment, by experiment, by co-operation, by demonstration, 
and by using their local influence to encourage their 
humbler neighbours to translate into working practice 
the approved discoveries of scientific study. A spirit of 
enquiry is already abroad, but I think that there may 
still be room for a greater spirit of adventure, and a moie 
determined ambition to leave your land to your sons a 
little better than you found it. I was astonished to learn 
recently a fact which I have no doubt is well-known to 
many of you, that from a single cotton plant given out for 
cultivation 18 years ago as the result of scientific selection 
at the Ly all pur Farm, no less than 960,000 acres have now 
been planted. That one fact alone is to me? ample proof 
of the almost rotnantie results that may be' attained by the 
application of scientific enquiry and analysis to agricul¬ 
tural problems, and I am confident that the Boyal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture, which has just started on ils 
labours, will show Us the way to further progress in many 
matters closely affecting the prosperity of our agricul 
tural community. 

In dwelling on the great possibilities of development 
in the canal colonies I have not forgotten those parts of 
the Punjab which are not blessed with the same bounties 
of nature, and which I fear can never hope to come under 
canal irrigation. My interest is not less direct in those 
less fortunate areas, which trust for their prosperity to 
precarious rains. I shall always be glad to learn of any 
well-devised schemes such as the improvement of lift 
Irrigation, or any other, which will help to secure those 
who live in these tracts from the calamities arising from 
nature’s waywardness. 

It affords me especial pleasure to see many here to-day 
who have served and are still serving in those regiments 
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.which have made the Punjab famous throughout the world 
as a nursery of fighting men. You of the Punjab have 
always been a race of soldiers. Fate lias placed your 
lands on the high road from the hungry uplands of the 
North to the rich plains of Hindustan, and your five rivers 
have often run red with the blood of your ancestors and 
of the invaders they struggled to repel. British arms too 
have in the past had full test of the fighting powers of the 
Punjab, but fair battle leaves no bitterness behind, and 
I believe that we understand each other all the better 
to-day for our struggles in the past. Who indeed could 
think otherwise, who turns his thoughts back to 12 years 
ago and calls to mind that wonderful climax to the epic 
of Punjab chivalry which no Briton worthy of 1 lie name 
will ever forget—the response which all India, but above 
all the Punjab, made to the Imperial call to arms in the 
Great War. There arc many of you here to-day who offered 
lives and property in the service of the King-Emperor and 
there must be few who did not suffer the loss of a son 
or a brother or a friend. I feel proud to be aide to add 
my meed of homage to those who made the sup feme sacri¬ 
fice in those stern days, and to acknowledge once again the 
spkmdid service which all classes in the Punjab rendered 
to die British Empire. The same spirit of loyalty lns- 
summoned this distinguished company to assemble here 
to-day. I on my part have welcomed the opportunity 
? muting those who arc the worthy representatives of 
honourable tradition, and on whose -fidelity and public 
Spmt tIle Plenty of the Punjab must constantly depend. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE PUNJAB CHIEFS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

tin afternoon H. E. the Viceroy received an Addles of I 8th October 


I 
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eleoinc from the Punjab Chiefs’ Assoeiation at Lahore, to 
whieh he replied as follows 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Pun jab Chiefs ’ 1 
Association,- —Among, the many pleasant duties which I 
have performed on this first clay of my visit to the Capital 
of the Punjab, I am grateful for this opportunity of 
meeting representatives of tire Punjab Chiefs’ Assoeiation 
and listening to your cordial words of welcome. I thank 
you on behalf of Lady Irwin, as well as myself, for this 
address, and assure you that we sincerely appreciate the 
warm expression of your goodwill. When, greatly to my dis¬ 
appointment, I was forced to eaheel my visit to Lahore 


m April, I made up my mind to carry out my original 
intention at the earliest possible moment and I am glad 
to be able tb achieve my desire so soon. It is- particularly 
appropriate that I should receive this address here, as S 
am told that most of you are old boys of the Aitchisoa 
College. I have heard much of the traditions of your 
College and of 'flic atmosphere in which yon received the 
training that was to fit yon to face the problems of life, 
and I feel sure that an Association, which is based on 
such a sure foundation, is likely to have advantages of unity 
and tradition which few similar organisations may possess, 

I realise that the members of yotfr Association are 
occupied in spheres of diverse interests, but to-day you 
represent a body whieh is well known for its loyalty to 
the Crown and to the best interests of the Province. The 
responsibilities of the aristocracy of'the Punjab have 
quickened and grown with the march of India along the 
road to self-government. New rights bring new duties 
and their discharge will depend especially upon the 
response of those on whom circumstances have bestowed 
opportunity or imposed obligations. I have no doubt that 
your Association, having regard to the influence which 
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it commands, is fully alive to the necessity of employing 
that influence in the furtherance of whatever may pro¬ 
mote the civic well-being of the Province. If you keep 
this guiding purpose constantly in view, your Associa¬ 
tion cannot fail to provide a valuable organ of opinion 
to which not only the Government, but other bodies in- 
teiested in the welfare of the people, may listen with 
respect and profit. As a body, too, you will learn useful 
lessons from those of your members who are brought into 
contact with current affairs, and who realise that, to 
achieve its object, an organisation like yours cannot exist 
m isolation, but must take its appropriate place in the 
wider movements of public life. 


I have heard with pleasure your expression of grati- 

YP ? wvn* glant ° f land ' lvhich wa & given bv Sir 
M.ehael 0 Dwyer to the leading families of the Province. 

thTCW w deSGrVe ? Z dl ° f < ^ overnm ent. Although 
ar . ls 1,ow feeing from the memory of the 
generation, I ea.lno, refrain from mcntio'nmo ,1m 
ere, services rendered India a „j „ 1( . Erapi “ ”7 *“ 
members at that time mi,, . . 1 e . vour 

arai d rvicc ££% 

wl„ liad^T :7 even 

aftuo. .Since my a r H,"u^lr,Z7u^ k T ^ 

- F “ ~ 

fheir reaSl ^ *7 7^ V the Punjab, and 
may be snreA* tl ' < ■' ' A * m ' >r ession on me. Yon 

King.Emperor will '"‘"‘i devotion to the 

clash Of the -real t' long after the din and 

g 1 stn, ggle have passed into history. 

claims of tb« ™f m • rotir address to consider the 

tion rather tl ' ans ; 0cra cy to he selected by nomina- 

ian examination for posts of responsibility 
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nncl distinction in the public service. I readily acknow¬ 
ledge that there are many qualities not less important 
than book learning which are required to fit a man for 
the service oJ^his country. Character, courage, sympathy 
are not the prerogative of the student ; and, while I fear 
that there are reasons which make it impossible to eliminate 
the examination system, you may feel certain that I shall 
always bear in mind the desire of the Punjab aristocracy 
to maintain their honourable traditions by direct service 
of‘ the Crown. 

I am much gratified to hear that you appreciate the 
necessity of applying all the resources of science to the 
development of agriculture on which the prosperity of 
this Province is based, and I am in full sympathy with 
your desire to increase the number of demonstration farms 
in the Punjab. 1 shall readily support any scheme in this 
direction which the Local Government considers feasible, 
and I am certain that in all proposals that make for the 
welfare of the people of /-the Punjab you can count upon 
the ready sympathy and goodwill of your Governor Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

In the course of the next few days I propose to take 
the opportunity of seeing for myself something of the 
everv-day life in the villages of your Province, and I 
hope I may ho able to visit estates belonging to some of 
you, and learn on th spot the problems and occupations 
oi the Indian country gentleman. Par removed from the 
buslP of the cities, your responsibilities r: remoter 
districts are great. Your tenants are more dependent 
upon your will, and look the more keenly for guidance 
and support. On your conduct of affairs and your hand- 
ting of the business of every-day life depends in great 
degree the happiness and prosperity of the countryside. 
This position of responsibility the Government have been 
anxious/.to preserve, and the maintenance of the dignity 
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of the ancient families has been our traditional policy. 
Your response to this trust has not been, and I am con¬ 
vinced never will be, found -wanting. In removing 
obstacles and surmounting difficulties in the path of pro¬ 
gress, I feel that Government can with confidence count 
on your Association co-operating whole-heartedly with the 
administration for the welfare of the people of the 
Punjab. 


ADDRESS TO THE BOY SCOUTS AT LAHORE. 

llie Boy Scouts of Lahore held a Rally on the morning ol 20th October 
the 20th October in honour of II. E. the Viceroy’s visit to l9 “ G ‘ 
Lahore, at the termination of which II. E. addressed the Scouts 
as follows :— 


As Chief Scout for India I am proud to see a rally 
Jike this to-day and I ate happy to think that, great as 
it lias been, there are thousand* like you, in other parts 
of the Punjab, imbued with the same keen spirit who are 
not able to be here. I was deeply sorry to learn the reason 
, tI,e absence of one °f your brother Scouts. Ram Raid,a 
who was seriously injured by the bomb on Saturday. f 
ani glad to hear that he is now progressing as favourably 
as we can expect. 


fhe Punjab has good reason to feel proud of bein'* 
foremost from all India in the Scouting field. Twetey 
years ago the xvord ‘ Boy Scout ’ was unknown in India. 
Hl „ n 8 ° U •' ears a »°’ tbe numbers were less than half what 

3 1 !°°f f r vard - to thp "-hen the first 

eic> )0 * v m ^ 1K ^ la ^ r iII be to become a Boy Scout. 

the wort t ^ ,l0 " ’ ^ expect, what a much finer place 

hu\ e foun |° V0U SInce y° a started Scouting. You 

"imi, ; ,s Stevenson said, that— 


The world is so full of a number of things 
anx suie we should all be as happy as Kings.” 
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You have found too that your school work, which you 
probably sometimes thought tedious and uninteresting, 
suddenly begins to have a meaning in your life. You 
have found, I daresay, th£t discipline is not really irk¬ 
some ; that in receiving an order from your Scout Master, 
your chief feeling is one of pride that you belong to 
such a fine corps. You have found too, I hope, that hard 
work is really the best fun in the world. 

That is what Scouting has given you. What are 
you going to give in return ? Will you allow me, your 
Chief Scout, to suggest what your answer should be'? It 
is this. That you should make up your minds to give 
all that is best in you, all that you have learnt as Boy 
Scouts, of comradeship, self-sacrifice, truthfulness, in the 
service of your country and your fellow-men. For they 
want all the service that you can give them, and as you give 
it you will be astonished at the extent to which you have 
found the real secret of happiness foi^your own lives. X- 

Good-bye : I am, very glad to have had the chance of 
seeing you, and I wish you all the best of luck. 


ADDRESSES OP WELCOME FROM THE LAHORE 
MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE, LAHORE DISTRICT BOARD, 
PUNJAB CO-OPERATIVE UNION, DISTRICT SOLDIERS' 
BOARD AND NORTHERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COM¬ 
MERCE. 

20tfi October F. E. tlie Viceroy received Addresses of Welcome from 
the above bodies at Lahore on the 20th October, and made the 
following joint reply :— 

Gentlemen ,—As the same kindly purpose animates 
all the deputations which have just presented me with 
eddresses, let me first on my own behalf and on behalf of 
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Lady Irwin thank you all most cordially for your warm 
welcome and good wishes. We both greatly appreciate 
the friendly feelings you have expressed towards us on 
t ns occasion of our first visit to the Capital of the 
u nja . But for my unfortunate indisposition which 
disarranged my plans in April we should have had the 
pleasure of meeting you here some months ago. 

The members of the Lahore Municipal Committee have 
xpu-.-v-.oi in their address a commendable pride in beum 
he wardens, of the civie interests of thirty the anr“fs 

„1 S'/" 6 b *<* *•«« -*»< wh« ,be 

ot history is veiled in the mists of legend. It must afford 

Xvr s ‘ tklac,ion ,o M **»* ^ 2,f 5 

servirediai'mmg 1Mlbiic li, « « lt "' « wider field for 
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.noting the care of the'Sh^c '"•’ ll ll,n « h -ri of pro- 
material welfare of tw ’ educatl0n , moral and 

the urban o, u at n 1 °°™ ”* «>em«nt. of 

own 1° • Vh0Se C ° nditi0M of militate 


S& help th T^ Prom 

Ratified to note that the m T 111 address I am 

Committee are fnllv ™" • ml)ers of tlie Lahore Municipal 

of my best wishes for <i" h They ma * v tei certain 
as it does so directlv „ th ® ucce ® of their work, reacting 
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warmth of our welcome to it. We shall leave Lahore 
with new interests and sympathies aroused, and with 
some insight, I hope, into the great work which municipal 
■organisations are striving to carry out in the cities of 
India for the improvement of social conditions among the 
masses. 


It is of great interest to ns also to have met. to-day 
the^L members of the Lahore District Board who are 
responsible over a wide area for the provision of require¬ 
ments essential to the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
■classes. From my own experience I know how vital to 
farming those activities are, to the exercise of which the 
members of the District Board are devoting their atten¬ 
tion. It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the need for 
public health measures and education ; but as a country¬ 
man I may confidently state that the farmer will bless 
the Lahore District Board if it gives him good roads to 
take his produce to market ; and I know that in his own 
line of business the farmer warmly welcomes that interest 
and stimulus which the Board is giving him by the pro¬ 
vision of veterinary dispensaries, of sires and bulls for 
the improvement of horse and cattle stocks, and agricul¬ 
tural demonstration farms. 

I congratulate the members of the Board on their 
initiative in these directions ; and I am confident that 
their progressive policy will always command the ready 
support it merits. I have no doubt that the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture will devote particular attention 
to this aspect of rural development. I shall take an 
■early opportunity by personal inspection of studying life 
and conditions in the villages at first hand ; and I hope 
thus to obtain a foundation for fuller understanding of 
those questions, which are in a special sense the eoneera 
of the District Boards. 
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The greetings which the Punjab Co-operative Union 
have extended to me are particularly acceptable to me. 
It is a pleasure to me to meet the representatives of this 
important body, which is directly concerned with the 
policy of the co-operative movement in this Province. 
When the various aspects of the development of Ind : a 
are passed in review, attention is at once arrested by 
the progress which this great movement has achieved 
within the short period of 20 years. The steady growth 
of public confidence in its potentialities may, in my view, 
rightly rank among the happiest auguries for the future 
progress of India. Real progress can only be achieved 
uhen there is, as here, an impulse for self-improvement 
among the people generally. National unity and solidarity 
cannot be created by artificial action ; but these qualities 
will grow and Sourish in a soil where the people have 
learned for themselves in other ways the practice of 
mutual trust and combination. Co-operation spells the 
encouragement of thrift which is an essential foundation 
for a nation’s economic welfare. 


Time will not permit mo to-day to enlarge on the 
Tery great interest with which I regard the remarkable 
expansion and wide scope of co-operative work in the 
1 unjab. I observe that the movement was originally in¬ 
troduced with the object of providing capital for agri- 
eu ure a function which it continues to perform with 
marked success. Last year I find that the Punjab 

ein-htl. leS p *17 estiraate< * to have provided at least one- 
0 * ° 7 ;° tal erec ^ t required by the agricultural 

1 ations of the year for the whole of the Punjab. The 
•j 0Ill< id las now extended into many activities un- 
on ft” 6 ' Pioneers. I wish I had time to dwell 

LGPSv' 111 ^ lrli 'ti ifestations—the societies for cattle and 
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sheep-breeding, for the sale and supply of agricultural 
products, for the consolidation of holdings, for better 
living and social reform, for better farming, for thrift in 
the rural areas and for the promotion of the interests of 
artisans and craftsmen in towns. The principles of the 
movement in a hundred wa ys are now enshrined in the 
hearts of the people and have become part of the life 
of the Province. I congratulate the Union on the 
selection of Mr. Calvert, who has had so intimate a con¬ 
nection with the building up of co-operation in the Punjab, 
to serve as a Member of the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture. It is a tribute to the Punjab’s achievements in 
rural economics. 

Lady Irwin and I greatly prize the kind greetings of 
the members of the District Soldiers’ Board. Indeed my 
first visit to the martial Province would have been in¬ 
complete if I had not had an opportunity of meeting 
representatives of a class that ma}" claim with pride to 
be the backbone of the Indian Amy, and to have 
established its reputation for loyalty and prowess in many 
Panus. It is right 'and proper that those who in time 
of war have been associated in the unity of discipline, 
traditions and comradeship, should hold together in times 
of peace also ? after their arms have been laid aside. 

I am glad to learn that, in addition to considerable 
grants of land made to ez-soldiers among the general 
body of colonists in the Punjab colonies, over three lakhs 
oi acres have already been given in grants to ez-soldiers 
us such and that 75/000 acres have now also been reserved 

111 the Nlil Bar Co W for future distribution to ex* 
soldiers. The desire for employment among ^-service 
men will, I am sure, be carefully borne in mind by vour 
Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, and the Punjab Govern' 
ment. 
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I greatly value tlie expressions of loyalty to His 
Majesty and of a desire to support law and order, widen, 
you have included in your address. I recognise the value 
to the community of the cx-soldier with his traditions of 
discipline and service, and I am Confident that his 
interests and concerns will always command the con¬ 
sideration and solicitude of the Government. 

Lady Irwin and I are most grateful to the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce for an interesting address 
which completes the picture you have shown us to-day 
ot varied Local activities. 


of th? T? ne rV° 1IOW m0re anxiousl y than I the work 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. Prom such 

be ahl ? 116 ° hamber ° f Coinmerce the Commission will 
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outcome of these considerations will he a general improve¬ 
ment in, and extension of, the system of banking on the 
lines indicated in the Chamber’s address. Meanwhile I 
see that the local Ministry of Education are wisely giving 
full attention to the development of practical education, 
and to this end have informed the Punjab University that 
the Government is prepared to assist in the institution of 
a College of Commerce by a capital and recurring grant. 

I trust, Gentlemen, that your Chamber has a long 
and prosperous career before it and will always stand for 
those high principles of commerce and trading which 
it should be its principal purpose to promote. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your warm welcome. 
It has been a great pleasure to us to have this opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of those who in various direc¬ 
tions take a prominent part in the activities of public life 
in this Province. 




PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL DINNER. 

21»t Octoiler The Members of the Punjab Legislative Council enter¬ 

tained H. E. the Viceroy at a Dinner at Lahore on the 21st 
October. In reply to the Toast H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Your Excellency, Mr. President and Members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council ,—I must thank you all in the 
first place for your kindne , in inviting me here to-night. 
I accepted your invitation with alacrity as I was most 
anxious to make a closer acquaintance with you than I 
have hitherto had the chance of doing, and there is no 
better way of making friends than over a good dinner. I 
am also most grateful to you, Mr, President, for proposing 
my health in such cordial terms, and to you all, gentlemen, 
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for the warm welcome you have given me. In my speech 
at the Durbar three clays ago, I spoke of the harmonious 
working of the Reforms in this Province ami attributed it 
largely to the wisdom and common-sense of the members of 
tiie Legislative Council, greatly assisted, I have no doubt, 
by the friendly advice.on which yoft can always count at 
the hands of Sir Malcolm Hailey. In this more- intimate 
atmosphere I. wish to repeat Low pleased I have been to 
observe the sense of rcspo)isibility > which the representatives 
of the Punjab have shown. This is greatly to your credit. 
I 1 or you have not been brought up, as most of us English¬ 
men have.been brought up from youth, as members of a 
definite political party, with long traditions of party 
allegiance behind us. Some of its-—I mention no names-- 
no doubt transfer our favours from one party to another 
as advancing years bring wisdom—or the reverse. But 
at any rate you may say we are bor-n and bred on the Party 
system. So you will no.t, I hope, think that I am taking an 
unfair advantage of my position as-your guest to-night 
if I say a word or two about Party politics in general. 

There is much to be said for and against the party 
system. But when everything has been said that can be 
~ait a D ainst it, it remains the only means of marshal¬ 
ing the forces, pooling the energies of a country and gettiim 
ungs done. It is happily or unhappily true that verv 
few individuals ever find themselves • in complete agree¬ 
ment, and therefore any party involves each man giving 
up a little of his own aims and desires and receiving in 

return the support and collaboration of liis fellow- 
members. 

„ Tlr1 °. Ur P° lltical Parties in England are more or less cut 
* ried. I have searched for a suitable epithet for 
tint ^ 1 ? scnt state of parties in India, but am not sure 
in tl f° lln< l the right word. Meteoric, perhaps. 

G Short time that I have been in India I have watched 
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parties appear like a meteor from the "wide heavens 
no one knows exactly how the constituent parts were 
fused together into this dazzling vision ; it flashes across 
the political sky and, as we watch, it splits again into 
scattering particles. 

But all this will change. It has been said that 
il party divisions, whether on the whole operating for 
good or evil, are things inseparable from free Government. 

In the distribution of parties, each party has its distinct 
function to perform. The primary duty of the party 
charged with administration is to pass legislation and 
conduct business. The primary duty of an opposition is 
to be stern critics of all legislation and all business. The 
superficial observer is tempted to say that this system, 
in which one set oi intelligent men devote all their poweis 
to obstructing what another set of men not less intelligent 
seek to do, must spell gross waste of time and w 7 aste of 
effort. But this criticism I believe to be superficial. 
No single party possesses a monopoly of wisdom, and it i3 
through debate and criticism that minority paities aie 
able to ensure for their point of view its due weight and 
influence. In a nation where party Government is well 
understood, parties will realise that they will forfeit 
popular sympathy if they pursue their party differences 
to the point where these prejudice the national interest, 
and they will accordingly be prepared, when grave matters 
affecting the life of the nation are in issue, to suspend 
their party wrangles and present a united front to the 
common danger. 

These and other party traditions will grow in India, 
as they have in all countries with a Parliamentary system. 
It is worth while, therefore, considering some of the general 
principles which very closely affect the life of any party 
worthy of the name. Let us begin by asking what polities 
really are. I suggest that they are in essence nothing but 
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the science of dealing with human beings. It is natural 
therefore, that there should be a close relation between 
sound principles in politics and the dominant instincts of 
the human mind. I give you three instincts which seem 
to me to be fundamental to human thought and action. 
The instinct of comradeship, the instinct of independence, 
and the instinct of reverence. May J tell you what these 
three instincts seem to me- to imply ? Take comradeship. 
There have been discussions through the ages }>v political 
philosophers of the relation between the individual and 
the State, but I think that the deeper our analysis goe A 
the more ^clearly we see that each is so bound up with the 
other that they are inseparable, even in thought. I some¬ 
times think of Social Man as the centre of. a widening 
series of concentric circles—man the centre, surrounded 
by the ties of family, outside his family his village or his 
town, that again encircled by his province, then his country, 
then the Empire. And surrounding -all is the wider 
circle of Mankind—a League of all Nations. And when 
5'ou have built up this picture, described these circles, you 
find you have a homogeneous organism in which each 
circle plays its indispensable part ; remove one circle 
and there is a gap somewhere which weakens the wh 1 
man individual seeks to disregard the loyalty lie owes 
to the wider circles, his personality becomes ‘ cramped 
castorted, and a travesty of what it was designed to be’. 

a Nation as, for example, Prussia before the War, 

tl l°;? eVate the sin " le l°yalty of nationalism to a 
1 ane that denies the just rights of individuals or of other 

10nS ’ ^ Inista ^ es its-path and ends by becoming either 
: h -™- or a danger to the world. A far different 
10 ' 1Ue comradeship of the body politic that 
p ■. ^' r ^°£ e ther all interests, classes and creeds— let me 

aric| ° 'y™ ]lope ’ Mr - President, that it can unite Hindu 

throi T U ai - lma< ^ atl — :SnC ^ extends this conception 

~ + . 1 ^ 1 Nations t’o a wise and sane appreciation of inter- 
National relations. 
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Then what of indepedence ? In our private lives 
it gives us 7 self-respect, thrift, pride in the upbringing of 
our families, freedom of thought. In politics it is the 
basis of true nationalism, the conviction that our fellow 
countrymen have something of value to give to the world 
and the desire to enable them to giye it. You. may be 
sure that I have, as you have said, Mr. President, a whole* 
hearted sympathy with such aspirations. Independence 
is not the contradiction of discipline. You, in public life, 
as representatives of constituencies, are bound to serve ^ 
the interests of those you represent, but you can and should 
still maintain your independence of thought. You may. 
remember what a great English politician lias said “ It 
is the duty of the representative to sacrifice his repose, LLs 
pleasure, his satisfactions to those of his constituents, and, 
above all, ever and in all cases to prefer their interests to 
his own ; but bis unbiassed opinion, liis matured judgment, 
his enlightened conscience he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man or to any set of men living. They are a trust from 
Providence for which he is answerable. Your jjepresenta* 
tive owes you not his industry only but his judgment, 
and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion.” A fine creed, which I think might well 
be printed on the back of any polling paper. 

Lastly, what of reverence ? All men, some perhaps 
half consciously, accept some unseen Power working in 
human life greater than man himself. We all acknow¬ 
ledged though we may not always observe, the distinction 
between right and wrong. . There is no one who does not 
in his heart respect justice or a noble character. How 
does this instinct apply to^ polities ? We feel reverence 
for the State, for civil authority, for old institutions • we 
certainly reverence great men. And. reverence for tradi¬ 
tion is a great safeguard in politics ; it reminds us that 
the history of a nation is an organic whole, that the present 
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is the offspring of the past, and that what we ourselves 
are we owe to the efforts, the achievements and the failures 
of those who went before us. l*'or myself, as you have so 
gracefully remarked, Mr. President, I have the tradition 
of my grand-father behind me, and it gives me peculiar 
pleasure and interest to think that I may be adding a stone 
here and there to the structure he helped to build. It 
is by, such recollections as these that we-are reminded that 
a v s we are the heirs of preceding generations, so we are the 
architects of posterity, and a .salutary check is placed upon 
those who would destroy in the mere hope of being able 
to rebuild something from the debris. 


These principles, I think, belong to the eternal 'order 
of things, and no Government, no party and no com¬ 
munity can prosper which ignores them. Fropi everythin* 
.hat I have seen and heard of the Punjab, I believe that 
iese principles are powerful in the moulding of your 

Sb L “ e %ht ° f «”» Pri».ipl=. that th, 

assistanee tfo ' 6 ^ h2S rendered such valuable 
ass stame to Government and has played such a. large part 

of the !wT ° f ? e kSt ±eW 7 ears> As common citizens 
• m t iab you have a keen sense of the reality of com 

radeship. Pride in the Punjab is the natuiM parent of 
Mrde mdependenee, and with this honourable independence 
you have learnt to. reconcile respect for persons tstt 

titlcdT o and th T that> by tradition or authority, are en¬ 
titled to receive honour at your hands. ' 


aiscoJ-eLd j n thiS> 1 Venturo , t0 sa - v that you have 

I cannot doubt tha/t'T °' S ° Clal lifc and progress > a,u! 
affairs in ti - • S<? on " as - you conduct your public 

Province whieh^t^^’ ^ W ' U briug " reat benefit to the 
L6PSV 18 y ° Ur f*ivilege to serve. 
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25th Octr.ber replying to the Address of Welcome from the Peshawar 

1926. Municipality at Peshawar on the morning of the 25th October 
II. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—I am most grateful to you for the wel¬ 
come you have accorded to Lady Irwin and myself on our 
arrival in Peshawar and we thank you, and through you 
the Municipality which you represent, for the cordial 
address to which we have just listened. I am very glad 
to renew the acquaintance which I made some years ago. 
as an ordinary traveller, with this frontier towrn. The 
tv me of Peshawar has for everyone a glamour which few 
cities in India possess. It recalls so many incidents of 
romantic interest, so many names of soldiers and adminis¬ 
trators who have helped to make its history. The position 
too of Peshawar at the very gates of India stirs the imagina¬ 
tion and adds to the picturesqueness of its bazars. Here 
you may see the motley crowd of many races throiigingpts 
streets, the newly arrived caravans of Central Asia, and 
the merchandise of Bokhara and Afghanistan. I hope 
during my visit to see something of your city, and I shall 
this morning at any rate have a bird's eye view of it as 
1 fly over the Peshawar valley. 

You have called my attention to several needs whicli 
your 'Municipality feels, and I am pleased to find that as 
trustees for the well-being of the city, you realise your 
responsibilities in the many matters which are essential to 
the health and comfort of your citizens. I can well realise 
the peculiar difficulties of your housing problem. Situated 
as your city is at the very mouth of the great* trade route 
from India to Central Asia, its population must, in the 
ordinary course of events, be constantly on the increase, 
and as I passed in the train this morning, I noticed the 
high city walls which, though no doubt they have often 
hoen necessary to protect you against marauding bafcds, 
yet set u definite limit on the expansion of your city. I 
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trust however that you will be able to surmount these diffi¬ 
culties, and it is much to your credit that you realise your x 
obligations to give your citizens the opportunity to live in 
conditions of reasonable health and comfort. I have also 
been concerned to hear that the completion of your water- 
supply scheme and the construction of a drainage system 
have been held up for lack of funds. I fully realise the 
urgent necessity of both these schemes and any application 
for a loan, if made through the proper channels, will be 
duly considered by the Government of India. We have 
already called for suggestions for sanitation schemes ex¬ 
tending over a period of five years and have the proposals 
of this Province now under consideration. I also under¬ 
stand frem the Chief Commissioner that he is putting 
forward proposals for the re-arrangement of the Public 
Works organisation in the Province, which he hopes will 
gieatly facilitate the development of works in Munici¬ 
palities. I can assure you that the Government of India is 
keenly alive to the importance of these aspects of Municipal 
administration and will carefully consider any scheme 
calculated to safeguard the amenities and health of your 
Municipality. It is always a pleasure to me to meet a body 
of Citjr Fathers and to have an opportunity of thanking 
them for the valuable service they render to their fellow, 
citizens. Much of their work is performed unostentatious¬ 
ly, v ins scanty acknowledgment, and some of it may at 
times seem of parochial importance. Cut you may be sure 
that its real value is well recognised by the Government 
■who are ever grateful to men who, like yourselves, 
spontaneously devote so much of their time and energy to 
the -well-being of their city. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to share your hope 
that your city will continue, with the help of Providence, 
to enjoy the freedom it has hitherto possessed from those 
unfortunate dissensions which have recently marred the 
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life of so many towns in India. As you say, you live close 
to territory where at the best of times peace and quiet are 
none too secure, and where life often depends on a quick 
eye and a steady aim. It is therefore all the more import¬ 
ant that the peace of your city should not be disturbed. 
The communal discord which arises from time to time in 
India cannot last for ever, and I hope that reason and 
toleration will gradually but surely remove this menace 
from Indian life. It will be a great source of satisfaction 
to me, and of legitimate pride to you, if this frontier town 
in which I take so intimate an interest emerges from this 
period of tension with a record unblemished by any un¬ 
fortunate incident. We thank you once again for welcom¬ 
ing us so kindly, and hope that we may renew our visit to 
your city on some future occasion. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE PESHAWAR, KOHAT 
AND HAZARA DISTRICTS. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following reply to the Address 
of Welcome presented by the Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara 
Districts at Peshawar on the afternoon of the 25th October :— 

Gentlemen , — Lady Irwin joins me in thanking you 
sincerely for the address which you have just presented to 
us. It gives us great pleasure to receive this warm 
Frontier welcome at the hands of so many representative 
men from the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara, 
for it makes us feel, although we have not spent many 
hours among you, that we have already made many friends 
Even on this short acquaintance I can well realise the spell 
which the romance and adventure of the North-West 
Frontier has laid on the imagination of so many of my 
ccuntrymen. 
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I have made it a point to visit this Province as early 
as possible in my term of office. The Viceroy of India must 
always keep an anxious eye turned towards its North-West 
Frontier, where situations may suddenly arise which de¬ 
mand the instant exercise of judgment and initiative on the 
part of those officers who are charged with its care. I was 
greatly pleased, therefore, to listen to the well-merited 
tribute you have just paid to the skill and devotion of the 
officers now serving in the Province. It is natural, tor* 
that the Viceroy, who for the last quarter of a century has 
been directly responsible for the administration of the 
Province, should take an intimate and personal interest in 
the welfare of its people. I can claim to have viewed the 
fi on tier question from a different angle from any of my 


pi edecessors, as it has not been the good fortune of any 
previous \iccroy to view the frontier from the air as I 
lave to-day. Perhaps my most lively impression -was the 
suddenness with which the rich and fertile plains of 
t eshawar merge into the barren hills of Independent terri- 
°i>. I telt that in that sharp contrast was tvnifi/xt +h^ 



sympathetic consideration. 
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You have referred to the necessity of adequate de¬ 
fence of the settled districts by the grant of further 
responsibilities to the border Khans. As you know, the 
organisation of civil forces along the frontier has recently 
been considered by a Commission of Enquiry and the 
question of giving a larger scope to your tribal levies is 
now being examined. You need feel no doubt that I ap¬ 
preciate at their full value your services in keeping intact 
the border, and the need of your co-operation in any scheme 
devised for its protection. Of your personal qualifications 
as guardians of the frontier, we can call frontier history 
as witness, for it must have been a hardy race indeed that 
finally made good its claim to the possession of these rifii 
Northern valleys, and you have repeatedly shown in the 
service of the British Government that you still possess 
the fighting qualities of your ancestors. Of that, the Great 
War was evidence, when you gave so many of your young, 
men to fight for the Empire in distant parts of the world. 
You will not, I hope, think it invidious, where so many of 
your clans have distinguished war records, if I single out 
the Khattaks as deserving of our special gratitude for then* 
magnificent services in the Great War. With these senti¬ 
ments in my mind, I would gladly, if I could, comply witk 
your desire for further opportunities of service in. the 
Indian Army, but I fear that in present circumstances I 
can give no promise of any extension of recruitment. I w r 'i 
undertake however to bring your request to the notice of 
the Commander-in Chief who knows better perhaps th.jn 
anyone the military worth of the men of the frontier. 

Those anxious days of war have passed, but I cannot, 
forget the staunchness with which the people of these 
districts supported Government throughout that period and 
allowed no serious trouble to invade their borders. I now 
visit the frontier at a time when peace reigns in the 
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Province itself, in Independent territory and in Afghan¬ 
istan. Although I am well aware that we must be con¬ 
stantly on the alert for signs of trouble, I hope that the 
years before us may see no interruption of these conditions, 
and so permit your Province to enjoy in expanding 
measure the benefits of ordered progress. 


I share with your hope that the Poyal Commission 
on Agriculture may guide us towards a solution of some 
of the many problems which beset the agriculturist and 
which, I can assure you, are of absorbing personal interest 
to me. Agriculture no doubt in this Province in common 
whh the rest of India has yet much to learrt^from the results 
of scientific enquiry, and I shall always view with sympathy 
any scheme calculated to improve the farmer's lot. You 
have said that the incidence of irrigation dues is a handicap 
lo agriculture at present. I understand however that a 
proposal is now under consideration that rates should be 
graded to. suit the different characteristics of the various 
revenue circles and should be fixed at a definite figure for 
a term of years. I am also glad to hear that schemes of 
( rainage are in contemplation for improving conditions in 
the less favoured circles, and I trust that these measures 
will do something to bring the desired relief. I cannot at 
ns moment say whether any extension of the period of 
tae Hazara settlement will be feasible or not, but your re- 
quest m this connection will be carefully examined. 


Your address assures me that you realise the need rf 
^21 ed , UCahon thr °ughout the Province, and it is rot 
„ nm , 3 J \ f ° r ™ e t0 tel1 y°u how warmly I eoucur in your 

heLw T ° f the imp0rtance of this subject. A comprc- 
Govpi- 6 U ' ,n0 s n<nv under the consideration of tlie 
°f India, and I hope that so far as funds 
• 1 . ° soon be given to it. One of the many 

nnpiessions which I received as I flew over the 
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Peshawar valley to-day was the cluster of buildings, not 
far from the mouth of the Khyber Pass, which form the 
Islamia College. It is both significant and appropriate that 
almost the first scene which strikes the eye of the traveller 
from Central Asia should be. this tangible proof of the value 
that the North-West Frontier Province ascribes to her 
higher education, which she has thus pushed forward to 
the very gates of tribal territory. You are right to feel 
pride in this institution, which for healthiness of tone must 
compare well with any in India. 


You have put forward the suggestion that your Pro¬ 
vince should be granted an enlarged representation in the 
Houses of the Central Legislature. I may briefly explain 
the position to you. The proportion of nominated to 
elected seats in the Central Legislature has been fixed by 
statute, and the allocation of seats throughout India has 
been so adjusted that it is now impossible to increase the 
number of nominations without at the same time increas¬ 
ing the number of elected seats. It is not, however, con¬ 
templated that any general re-distribution of seats should 
be undertaken pending the consideration of the whole 
matter by the Statutory Commission, and for the present 
therefore I regret it is impossible to add to the number 
either of elected or of nominated seats. 

I find some difficulty in replying to that portion of 
your address in which you have so eloquently pleaded your 
case for the grant of further responsibility in the manage¬ 
ment of your own affairs. For it is natural that a people 
who have proved their loyalty and public spirit, as you 
have done, should claim the chance to take their full share 
in the advance which is taking place in the rest of India 
towards responsible Government. But your request raises 
issues of such importance not only to this Province but 
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1o all India that they demand the most thorough and care¬ 
ful deliberation. I have paid this visit to the Frontier 
partly -with the very object of forming my own opinion on 
this difficult question ajid of judging for myself how far 
the exceptional position and special circumstances of the 
North-AVest Frontier Province necessitate a different treat¬ 
ment from the rest of India. I therefore refrain from the 
attempt to give you a definite reply to-day, but I shall not 
fail, as I consider these questions, to give due weight to 
the representations you have made. And I can assure yon. 
gentlemen, tha.t any decision which may be reached will be 
dictated by a single desire to promote the peace and well- 
being of your, people, which is so essential a factor in the 
safety and progress both of the Frontier Province and the 
whole of India. 


address presented by the afridi jirgah at 

LANDI KOTAL. 

thp “ e Vicer °y received an Address of Welcome from set', October 

t ie Afridi Jirgah at Landi Kotal on the 26th October and 102G > 
replied in the following terms :— 

Elders ’- Jt has given me great pleasure to 

1 17 a 7 .i yber ’ and t0 meet the Maliks and Elders of 

!.o dit, ShimVari tribeS ' 1 thank for your 

all that'Y i COme ’ and Sha11 always retain a vivid picture of 
an that I have seen to-day. 

made J.!!™ lei ’erred in your address to the request you 

in considern* rede T S ° r ^ ** increase in ^our allowances 
the new Pvi ^ ?° m% res P^tt>flities connected with 

as I drov" 11 ^ t UCil * * iave °k serve< 3 with such interest 
UI \ the PaSS ^rning. It is indeed a strilc 
L6PSY m0n *° an< ^ * a k° ur hoth of those who 
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designed it and of those who carried out the work of con¬ 
struction. As I have only recently taken charge of my 
office, I have not yet been able to come to a decision on 
your request ; but I have it under my consideration and 
shall give my personal attention to the various arguments 
you have advanced in favour of your claim. 

This is the first tribal jirgali I have attended. I have 
always heard that the jirgali of the Afridi and Shinwari 
tribes was a model of dignified conduct and procedure, and 
I am gratified to find that this is indeed the case. I was 
also especially pleased to notice the smart bearing of the 
Khyber Khassadars, who protected the road between here 
and Jamrud. 

I can assure you that it is my earnest desire to preserve 
the friendliest relations with your important tribe. On 
the feeling of mutual good-will and confidence between the 
Government and the tribes of Independent territory, and 
on the friendly co-operation of your Maliks and Elders 
with the officials of Government, depends the welfare and 
progress of your country. I am happy to find that such 
relations exist to-day and I shall always listen sympathe- ' 
tically to any scheme which makes for the peace and 
prosperity of the Khyber. 


ADDRESS FROM THE UTMANZAI WAZIRS AND DAURS. 

29tli October H. E. the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 

1926 

Utmanzai Wazirs and Daurs on the occasion of his visit to 
the Toclii Agency on the 29th October and made the following 
reply:— 

It has given me great pleasure to visit the Toclii 
Agency and to receive this welcome from the Utmanzai 
JVazirs and Daurs. I thank you for the address to which 

\ 
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I have just listened and for the gifts which, according to 
your hospitable custom, you have presented to me. I am 
happy to think that I have come to this Agency at a time 
when there is peace not only in Waziristan but throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province. I can assnre you that 
it is my desire to preserve the friendliest relations with 
your tribes and I am gkfcl to find the spirit of co-operation 
which now exists between the Tochi Wazirs and Govern¬ 
ment. I trust that in your own private disputes you will 
not have recourse to violence, but that you will compose 
your differences by means of* friendly arbitration. I 
thank you again for your good wishes and assure you 
that the prosperity of your tribe is a matter of deep in¬ 
terest to me. 


ADDRESS FROM THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 

BANNU AND DERA ISMAIL KHAN DISTRICTS. 

In replying to the address presented by representatives 0 f31st October 
the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Districts on the 31st October, 19 " 6 ' 

H. E. the Viceroy said:— 

Gentlemen ,—In these last few days I have been for¬ 
tunate enough to see the North-West Frontier almost from 
mid to end. As I flew over the Peshawar Valley in an 
aeroplane on Monday, I could see the distant Black Moun¬ 
tain, the great mountain ranges of Swat and Chitral, and 
the cultivated valleys of our own settled districts. I have 
passed through the less fertile valleys of the Khattaks and 
the more forbidding hills of Waziristan. I have indeed 
made the acquaintance of a wonderful variety of country. 

u. v hat I value still more is the opportunity which has 
Deen given me, to meet so many of the leading men of all 

th r * S f°^ ^ ron ^ er an ^ to make so many friends. It is 

>< ie oie a great pleasure to me to complete my acquaint- 
unci y meeting the representatives of the Bannu and Dera, 
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Bannu and Dera 


Ismail Khan Districts who have been good enough to wel¬ 
come Lady Irwin and myself in such kind terms to-day 
and who have enclosed that welcome in so beautiful a Casket. 
An added interest has been given to our visit by the know¬ 
ledge that this is. the first occasion on which a Viceroy has 
visited these districts since the formation of the Province 
- a quarter of a. century ago. We thank you sincerely for 
the cordial address to which we have just listened. 

I have been specially gratified throughout my tour to 
observe the atmosphere of peace and content which pre¬ 
vails both in the settled districts and in independent terri¬ 
tory. You yourselves have referred to the happy immunity 
from raids which has been enjoyed by your own districts 
during the last few years, and I highly appreciate the 
tribute you have paid to the policy of Government which 
has achieved this result, and to the success with which your 
able Chief Commissioner Sir Norman Bolton and the local 
officers, in co-operation with the people, have earned that 
policy into effect. Your co-operation is indeed essential for 
the prevention of raids by trans-border tribesmen, for 
it is the residents of the settled districts who by giving 
prompt information to the authorities, and by refusing to 
allow outlaws to revisit their homes in British territory, 
can make it well nigh impossible for raiding gangs to meet 
with success. I do not of course minimise the responsibili¬ 
ties which Government have in this respect. I know v r ell 
that peace and tranquillity on the frontier do not come as 
a matter*of course, but must be preserved by constant 
watchfulness, and if necessary by stern measures. 

The question of the extension of the reforms to this 
Province, to which a reference has been made in your add¬ 
ress, raises points of such great importance that I cannot 
at this moment give you any definite ansvrer. I can only 
repeat briefly w 7 hat I said on this subject in Peshawar a 
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few days ago that the matter is receiving my earnest con¬ 
sideration and that I have paid this visit to the Frontier 
partly in N order to form my own judgment in regard to it. 
I will however express the hope that while the matter is 
under discussion, nothing will occur to intensify communal 
differences and thereby possibly hamper the political deve¬ 
lopment of the Province. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to remind you how easily'disorder in this Province may 
spread to Independent territory and there give rise to even 
more serious difficulties. 

You have referred in your address to various direc¬ 
tions in which your districts need help or encouragement. 
The importance of each one v of these is fully recognised by 
Government as the history of the last few years has shown. 
The construction of the Draban-Ghazni Khel road and the 
roads connecting Hathala with Kulachi and Lakki with 
Bannu will, I hope, contribute much to the safety and con¬ 
venience of the inhabitants of these districts. Proposals for 
the extension of communications are always sympathetically 
considered by the Government of India and every effort 
is made to allot funds for carrying them out. The recent 
grants for Bannu and Peshawar hospitals are part of the 
policy of Government for giving grants-in-aid for medical 
relief so far as the other demands upon the resources of the 
Government of India permit. A far reaching programme 
moreo\ei for the extension of education is now under con¬ 
sideration of Government, and although it has not yet been 

I can, I think, safely say that it 
r \ 1 f considerable extension of the educational faci- 
th t lT ] ^ y ov * nce - The construction of a bridge over 
, G US ^ ^alabagh a question which for some time 
Bcr * careful consideration of the Railway 

dl ' nit ft * ia s not yet been possible to devise a suitable 
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scheme. It is moreover difficult to justify from a commer¬ 
cial point of view the conversion of the railway to Bannu 
from a narrow to a broad gauge; but I hope that as con¬ 
ditions become more settled in Waziristan, the military 
restrictions on the use of the, existing railway may be re¬ 
moved. I>-can also assure you that your request for a 
narrow gauge line from Dera Ismail Khan to Pezu will be 
carefully considered. 

I fear that I hold out little hope that further grants 
of land in canal colonies will be available for the North- 
A\ est F rentier Province, but I can assure you of my per¬ 
sonal sympathy with any practical scheme which aims at 
increasing irrigated area in your own districts. The 
preliminary survey for a canal taking off from the Indus 
at Kalabagh has been sanctioned and will be carried out this 
cold v eat her, and if the natural difficulties of the country 
are found to render the scheme impracticable, steps will be 
taken to improve the existing means of irrigation so far 
as physical conditions permit. I listened with much con¬ 
cern to your story of the difficulties with which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Marwat Tehsil have to contend in obtaining a 
supply of drinking water. I can well realise the hardships 
which they must suffer in the pitiless heat of the summer 
and I would gladly see improvements made with a view to 
their relief. The question, however, is primarily one with 
which the local authorities should deal, and they would be 
in a better position to fulfil this duty if the District Board 
wmuld agree to levy the full local rate as taken in the 
Punjab. 

I am gratified to hear of the success which has so far 
attended the embankment built to protect the city of Dera 
Ismail Khan from the encroachments of the Indus, and I 
trust that it will continue to withstand the attacks of that 
mighty river. It is a pleasure to find that you have made 
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£ucli good use of the grant and loan which you received 
from the Government of India for this protective work, and 
I hope that an era of commercial prosperity will quickly 
enable you to repay the loan. 

It is my earnest hope that you whom I am addressing 
to-day will use all your authority to preserve that unity of 
purpose and endeavour between classes and communities, 
on which the progress, prosperity, and indeed the whole 
social life, of your districts depend. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I assure you of the close 
interest I take—as indeed every Viceroy must take—in all 
parts of the North-West Frontier. I am glad to have been 
brought into personal touch with so many of you, as I shall 
now be better able to appreciate any question that may come 
before me affecting the interests of your two districts I 
leave you now with every good wish for your progress and 
welfare, which, so far as it may lie in my power, I shall be 
constantly anxious to encourage and promote. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE JIRGA AT TANK. 

Mahlf W 6 V T y - r ° CeiVed a “ addrGSS fr ° m the MaJiks o£ the Mst October 
31 n t ' ana aZir 3Dd Bhittanni at Tank on the mS ' 

7; 0ctober and delivered the following reply:— 

trij^ the Mahmd ’ Wam Waeir and Bhittanni 
derm+nr ^ glVGn me tlie greatest pleasure to receive your 
and 10 ns ere to-day and to hear your loyal addresses 

kind!v M ^ ^ ian ^ s the presents which you have so 

will) t,i ° ei -°^ *° me ‘ 1° Waziristan and contact 

est j n + le tl ^ es inhabit it has aroused in me the deep- 

your I"? * U y ° UT we ^ are - I note with great satisfaction 
03 a ty to Government and the endeavours of maliks 
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and tribesmen alike to co-operate with Government in 
establishing peace and prosperity throughout Waziristan. 
I would only urge that now that you are on such friendly 
terms with Government you should also endeavour to com¬ 
pose the tribal and private feuds, which lead to so much 
trouble and bloodshed amongst yourselves. I can assure 
you that I shall entertain most pleasant recollections of 
my visit here to-day and that I shall never forget you and 
the loyal reception which you have given me. I conclude 
by wishing that all of you who are here to-day may enjoy 
long and happy lives and that the present peace and pros¬ 
perity which reigns in Waziristan may daily increase and 
become more firmly established. 


BANQUET AT BAHAWALPUR. 

1st November His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur gave a Banquet 
1926. ]fi honour of Their Excellencies' visit to his State. In replying 
to the toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, —I have long 
looked forward to the time when I should pay my first visit 
to an Indian State and get my first taste of the hospitality 
for which Indian Princes are famous. I had heard so 
much of the spontaneous cordiality with which you, Your 
Highness, and all Princes of India have been accustomed 
to welcome the Yioteroy to the States over which you 
rule that I came here with high expectations, and I may 
say at once that I have not been disappointed. On 
Lady Irwin’s behalf and on my own I thank Your 
Highness most heartily for the welcome you and your 
people have extended to us and for the kind terms in 
which Your Highness has just proposed our health. 

You have been good enough to express your pleasure 
that Bahawalpur should be the first State that I have been 
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able to visit in India. I for my part am happy to have 
the opportunity, so early in my Viceroyalty, of seeing 
something, of a State which is now in such an interesting 
stage of its history. It does not require much imagination 
to picture to oneself what the extension of the great Sutlej 
Valley project means to Bahawalpur. Anyone who has 
seen or read descriptions of the Punjab plains as they 
existed even 35 years ago,—much of it a waterless expanse 
where harvests were scanty and villages few and far 
between—and then lets his eye dwell, as he can to-day, 
on the emerald carpet which covers vast areas of irrigated 
land, can visualise the great future which is now opening 
out before the State of Bahawalpur. In taking its place 
as part of the great system of Punjab canal colonisation, 
your State is sharing in perhaps the most wonderful 
human effort; which the world has seen towards the 
development of the resources of the earth’s surface. This 
f a | asl ; whieh d£) y by day calls more and more imperatively 
to the human race, and I hope that in the future of this 
^ aba^alpur will play no unworthy part. You 

of t,7w m + T ad rr ageS ' Y ° U have had tfa e benefit 
of the best technical knowledge of canal engineering in 

the world ; you have profited from the experience lelrnt 

?" ring ,h ° “• w* «*»? * 

hove l heir llVCS t0 thc P r °blems of irrigation • you 
aeV m G nei £bbouring Punjab colonies, a standard of 
achiev eilt which will spur you to untiring effort 

if you make wi^ 7 T* fa , ° Ur and P ros P ei 'ity is assured 
has 12 vovcL?* r dent USe 0f this » reat Sift Which 
Highness will J** 6 ' 1° J™' 1 am confident that Your 
Problems which iT-^ 17 SUrmoimt the many difficult 
that you ZIt T 11 inevi tably arise. You have just said 
State to til 15 ! 6 m increase of the population of your 
indeed would h^ * ^ ti , mes its P resent figure. That 
brought abnnt -l a " reat achievement, but it can only be 

1 y our Highness is able resolutely to insist 
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on a standard of administration in your State which will 
encourage colonists to take up land with confidence. I 
am pleased to hear that Your Highness has recently sold 
twenty thousand acres at good prices—a fact which augurs 
well for the eventual success of the scheme, and I feel surer 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick, whom Your Highness has appointed 
as Revenue Minister, will continue to give valuable help 
and advice to you and to your officials. I can assure. Your 
Highness that the Government of India lay the greatest 
stress on the importance of having fully experienced 
officers to carry out this work, and I need hardly offer you 
the advice that, by careful selection of officials at this 
juncture, you will pave the way to the ultimate prosperity 
of your canal colonies, as surely as by unwise selection 
you would jeopardise the high promise of the whole* 
undertaking. 

The organisation and development of your State will 
create many ne.w appointments, and I am glad to know 
that Your Highness is alive to the importance of this 
matter, and that the increase of general and technical 
education among your subjects is receiving your earnest 
attention. Although for some time to come it is likely to 
be necessary to obtain suitable men from outside, for the 
higher appointments at any rate, I sympathise with Your 
Highness 7 desire that the State should ultimately be 
capable of supplying its own officers to carry on, the Work 
of administration. 

I wish here to express my satisfaction that the Durbar 
by its declaration of two years ago has definitely abandon¬ 
ed the system of forced labour on the canals. I have no 
doubt that Your Highness fully realised that such a 
system, apart from being economically and politically 
unsound would have certainly deterred the right class 
of colonists from leaving their homes to take up land 
in Bahawalpur. 
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Your Highness has been good enough to hope that 
Lady Irwin and I shall have an opportunity at some later 
date of visiting your State again. If we are fortunate 
enough to do so, I hope that I shall find my expectations 
fulfilled, that in place of Cholistan we shall find a 
Gulistan, and that Bahawalpur will by then be firmly 
established on the road to prosperity. 

During the next day or two we look forward to making 
a personal acquaintance with those outlying parts of 3 7 our 
State which, as you say, no Viceroy has ever yet visited, 
and I can assure Your Highness that you are right in 
thinking that my chief object in doing so is to get a better 
understanding of the administrative problems which face 
your Government and, if possible, to give a little 
encouragement to those who arc entrusted with carrying 
out your policy. 

I have heard with pleasure Your Highness’ tribute to 
the. loyalty and efficiency of your Ministers and officers, 
and to the happy relations which exist between Your 
Highness and the Agent to the Governor-General, Colonel 
bl. John. Earlier in your speech Your Highness referred 
to the friendship which has for so long existed between 
3 our btate and the British Government. I feel confident 
s that those traditions of loyalty to the. Crown which Your 
Highness has inherited from your ancestors will be 
maintained by you with the same scrupulous regard that 
* as representative of the King-Emperor, shall always 
hope to have for the old engagements which have happily 
guided our mutual relations. 

In conclusion, I am glad to have the opportunity of 
asking this company to drink to the long life, health and 
prosperity of our host His Highness the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur. 
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SIXTH SESSION OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


*b e r 1926. ^ le ^ cer °y presided over tlie Sixth Session of the 

Chamber of Princes at Delhi on the morning of the 22nd 
November and opened the Proceedings with the following 
Address :— 


Your Highnesses ,—I have great pleasure in welcoming 
Your Highnesses to the Sixth Session of your Chamber. It 
is the first Session over which I have had the honour to 
preside, and I am very pleased that what I believe is a 
record number of Princes should have been able to attend. 

I much regret that there are some whose faces I had 
hoped to see in this Chamber, but who are no longer with 
us. Since the Chamber last met, three of your number 
have been removed by death. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Dhar was one who by his character had won the esteem 
of all who knew him. Death came to him early, but in 
the courage with which he awaited its approach, as in 
the whole spirit of his life, he has lefty^ehind him an 
example that many an older man might envy. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kishangarh too was 
a figure well known to Your Highnesses, though latterly 
ill-health had debarred him from being present at these 
meetings. He too was a good ruler and a man of many 
friends. 


The most recent loss is that of the Nawab of Loharu. 
A wise ruler of his State, he had taken a close interest in 
the affairs of this Chamber and during the past few sessions 
had taken considerable part in its debates. 

Your Highnesses will, I know, wish to join with me 
in recording an expression of our deep sympathy with all 
who have been thus bereaved, and in wishing prosperity 
and happiness to those who have succeeded to their res¬ 
ponsibilities: 

Besides these three losses through death, there have 
been two other changes in your membership. The ex- 
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Maharaja Holkar of IncTore, by vacating his ejadi, in cir¬ 
cumstances with which Your Highnesses are familiar, lias 
thereby ceased to be a member of the Chamber. I take 
this opportunity of publicly expressing my hope and 
belief that his son, who has succeeded him, will prove 
worthy of his high position. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal is one who has 
deserved well of her State and of India, and who for 
nearly 25 years has devoted herself unsparingly to the 
discharge of her duties. She felt that in her son she 
had a successor capable of carrying on her great work, and 
it was in the full confidence that she was taking no rash 
step which she might afterwards regret, that she resolved 
to vacate the masnad in his favour. In her a great figure 
has passed from the stage of active life, and we all wish 
her many years of happy retirement. She has much to 
give her happiness—in the memories both of her own 
Jong service and of her unswerving loyalty to the Crown ; 
but I think she is likely to find her most enduring 
satisfaction in the wise government of the State by her 
successor, whom we welcome here to-day. 

As this is the first occasion on which I have had the 
honour of addressing Your Highnesses as a body, I should 
like to give you some indication of the feelings which I 
entertain towards the Princes of India and their States, 
and of the principles by which I consider our mutual 
relations should be guided. I can claim indeed something 
in the nature of a hereditary interest in the Indian States, 
as one of the best-remembered actions of my grandfather, 
as Secretary of State for India, was his approval of Lord 
Canning’s proposals for the grant of the adoption sanads 
to the Rulers of the principal States. But there are other 
grounds on which the Indian States have^wavs made to 
me a powerful and particular appeal. No one who has 
read history, and has anything of the historical sense in 
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his composition, can fail to be attracted by the setting of 
tradition 3nd romance in which the picture of your families 
and States is framed. 

Moreover, if by political creqd I am a Conservative, 
it is because I am convinced that none of^us can hope to 
make any contribution of value to the cause of progress, 
if we seek to disregard the long evolution of history which 
has made us what we are. That process has been slow, 
often it has been painful, and often those whose work we 
can now T review are seen to have wandered from the 
path they sought to follow. But the -process has been 
single and continuous. And if the life of the different ages 
of man is thus indissolubly linked together into an organic 
whole, those surely are right who seek to blend just 
reverence for the past with their loftiest aspirations for 
the future. Here, again, in such a philosophy the States 
seem to stand astride the centuries, and to hold a place 
of interest peculiarly their own. 

And lastly, they appeal to me, holding firmly as I 
do the conviction that Ave are all of us concerned with 
the building of a future, better and greater than the past 
or present, through which it will be brought to birth. In 
that sphere of this world task which lies in India, British 
India and the States over which Your Highnesses rule are 
partners, and it is for you, on your side, as for British 
India on hers, to see that the structure we are building 
is sound at heart, that there are no loose stones, no internal 
flaw, which, though hidden from the outside world, may 
secretly be tending towards the weakness and ultimate 
destruction of the whole. 

I have said enough to show you some of the general 
considerations by wdiicli my mind is influenced in regard to 
the work which we hope to do together. As regards our 
official relations, I need hardly assure Your Highnesses 
that I realise to the full the sanctity and binding nature 
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of the treaties and sanads, and that I shall do all in my 
power to observe them. But, as’ Your Highnesses and I 
are aware, there is another aspect of our relations, and 
] do not think that in practice we shall find ourselves in 
disagreement as to the proper limits of intervention. The 
general policy of Government remains, as it has been in 
the past, a policy of non-interference in affairs that are 
internal to the States. It is only in extreme cases that 
the Paramount Power will intervene, and I can assure 
Your Highnesses that any such action which it is ever 
thought necessary to take will be taken only after the most 
deliberate and sympathetic consideration, and with the 
greatest reluctance. Its sole purpose will be the further¬ 
ance of the interest, present and future, of the Indian 
States, and of the general Order of the Princes themselves. 
I offer you my confidence, and I know that I may count 
on yours ; for indeed our mutual confidence is more than 
ever necessary at this juncture of Indian political develop¬ 
ment. 

One matter of common interest., to which Your High¬ 
nesses attach considerable weight, has recently been receiv¬ 
ing the earnest attention of my Government. I refer to 
the claim which has been put forward by the States to a 
share in the customs revenues of the Government of India. 
An exhaustive examination of the claims put forward has 
failed to reveal grounds on wffiicli relief can be claimed 
as a matter of right, either from the point of view of treaty 
obligations or past practice. I am nevertheless conscious 
lhat the situation has changed of late years and that the 
tates generally, as also the Provincial Governments of 
litish India, often find difficulty in meeting the demands 
01 additional expenditure, which are becoming in¬ 
creasingly insistent as out of date methods of administra- 
lon are discarded and efforts made to keep abreast of 
mocein developments. But while fully sympathising with 
0111 ^S’hnesses’ desire for a speedy settlement of this 
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important question I feel very strongly that it is but 
one aspect of the many-sided problem of the political 
evolution of India and of the future relations, especially 
of the future financial relations, between the Government 
of India and the Indian States. I am only too conscious 
of the difficulties which must be surmounted before that 
problem can be solved and they are engaging my anxious 
consideration. But it would manifestly be premature for 
me or my Government to commit ourselves in regard to 
this question of the customs revenues to any definite line 
of action which might seem to prejudge the larger problem 
to which I have referred. In regard to that larger problem 
I would say only this, that I am confident that on one 
fundamental point there will be no difference of opinion. 
The solution to be aimed at must be one which will tend 
to unity and not to dissidence among the various elements 
which go to make up the Indian Empire. 

It is becoming every day more clear that the future 
relations of the States with the Government of India are a 
matter of the greatest moment, and I am anxious that this 
question should be examined with the greatest possible 
care from every point of view. I do not suggest that any 
action is immediately necessary. But frank discussion 
can do nothing but good and I therefore propose, for the 
consideration of Your Highnesses, that the Chamber should 
authorise the Standing Committee to hold informal talks 
with me and my advisers, whenever I think this might most 
advantageously be done. I lay emphasis on the fact that 
such conversations would be entirely informal. They 
would be merely exploratory in character and would pledge 
none of those taking part in them to any conclusions. 
Their object would be simply to clear our minds on a 
subject of great complexity and great importance, and I 
know that they would be useful both to the States and 
to the Government of India. I, therefore, ask Your High¬ 
ness to consider my proposal with care and sympathy* 
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I now wish to say a few words pn the position of the 
Indian States in relation to International Conventions. As 
Lord Beading pointed out, some of the Conventions by 
their very nature call for action by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment alone, but there are others that relate to matters of 
purely domestic concern. In regard to this latter class 
of Convention we can, I know, rely upon Your Highnesses 7 
co-operation wherever possible, but I need hardly repeat 
liis assurance that we have no intention, if I may recall 
his phrase, of “ ignoring or compromising the rights 
which are vested in the Rulers of Indian States 


But although in practice we anticipate that Your 
Highnesses will readily co-operate so far as it may be 
m your power to do so, it is manifestly desirable that there 
should be no possibility of any misunderstanding of the 
position on the part of other nations. In some eases this 
result can be obtained by means of reservations at the 
time of the signing of a convention, In others this course 
inay not be practicable, and we are at present in consul¬ 
tation with His Majesty’s Government with a view to 
hnding a solution for this second class of cases. 


I now wish to make an appeal to Your Highnesses on 
a matter which is of profound importance both to the 
internal administration of India and to her good name 
among the other nations of the world. 

+ , I° Ur Harnesses are aware that by her ratification of 
e Hague Opium Convention of 1912, India, like the 
ther ratifying Powers, pledged herself to the ultimate 
°P^ lm- smoking, and undertook certain 

nations b\ way of the limitation and control of opium 

export. 


19°“ f a leSl1 ^ ^ le Geneva Conferences in 1924 and 
. Ur *ker agreements were made. Within five years 

e ec * 1Ve steps are to be taken to prevent the illicit traffic 
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in raw opium from constituting a serious obstacle to the 
ultimate suppression of opium-smoking. A Commission 
of the League of Nations will visit the producing countries 
at the end of that time to decide whether this obligation 
has been fulfilled. When it is considered that illicit traffic 
in exports of raw opium has been effectively suppressed,- 
the signatories have covenanted to reduce, and within 
15 years to prohibit, the use in their own territories of 
•opium for smoking. 

Although opium-smoking is luckily rare in India, we 
are greatly concerned to assist the countries of the Far 
East to rid themselves of this social scourge. In pursu¬ 
ance of this policy, we have recently decided to reduce 
our exports of opium to the Far East, except what is re¬ 
quired for medicinal use, to a vanishing point in ten years 
time. This decision, when in full effect, will cost us two 
crores a year, and may rightly rank, as an example of 
unselfish idealism, beside the great self-denying Ordinance 
of 1913, whereby India sacrificed an annual revenue of 
£4 million sterling in the China trade. Abolition of ex¬ 
port must of course be gradual. We cannot disregard the 
interests of the cultivators and too rapid a diminution of 
exports from regulated sources of supply might ohly result 
in making things worse by stimulating the illicit traffic. 

Our external policy then is the gradual extinction of 
exports, our internal policy the total suppression of opium¬ 
smoking and the reduction of opium-eating to reasonable 
limits. 

It is to carry this policy into effect that your help for 
which I am now asking is essential. There are in parti¬ 
cular two features in certain of the States which are 
eausing us concern, the very high rate of consumption and 
the enormous stocks of old opium. In Central India, the 
‘consumption is eight times and in Rajputana 16 times the 




standard rate laid down by the League of Nations, while 
it is calculated that it must take 30 years to bring existing 
'stocks into legitimate consumption. Consumption of old 
stocks is retarded by extensive cultivation, and you your¬ 
selves are aware that these conditions and the low price of 
opium in the States of Central India and Rajputana furnish 
an inevitable incentive to extensive smuggling into other 
parts of India and abroad. Unless we can effect a radical 
improvement in these conditions, I do not see how we can 
face with equanimity the League of Nations Commission 
which will visit India in a few years time. What answer 
shall we he able to give when they charge us w 7 ith failing 
to fulfil our international obligations ? We are pledged 
to stop smuggling to foreign countries, but preventive 
measures are of little value so long as we have in our 
midst this large reservoir of old opium, and additional 
stocks coming into being year by year owing to the absence 
of an all-India policy of production. It will be clear to 
^ our Highnesses, as it is to myself, that you and the Govern¬ 
ment of India must work together in this matter. I have 
no ready-made scheme to place before this Chamber but 
the ultimate decision, whatever it may be, must be the 
product of the combined wisdom and the voluntary co¬ 
operation of the Government and the Durbars. The 
problem is world-wide, it cries out for solution and I ac¬ 
cordingly propose to invite the Durbars concerned to 
nominate delegates to an early Conference in regard to it, 
I am certain that in appealing to Your Highnesses for 
J our help in this matter, I shall not appeal in vain. You 
v ill not wish to be backward in associating yourselves with 
the Government of India in this new Crusade. The Treaty 
of Versailles by which the League of Nations was created, 
was signed by a Member of your own Order, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner. None of you can remain in¬ 
different to any abuse of opium that may occur in your 
own territories and to the reproach that is thereby cast 
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on India in the eyes of the world. The Rulers of India 
took their place beside us in the Great World War. I 
appeal to them to come forward and take their place beside 
us in another Great War—the war against drugs, which 
inflict damage so baneful and insidious upon the character 
and physique of the human race. In these last few days 
we have been reminded that the poppy of Flandeis Field 
has become the emblem of remembrance of those who fell 
in the war and of hope of better things which they died 
to win for us. The poppy of India must not be allowed 
to stain the fair name of her sister-flower in Flanders. 

There is one further matter on which I appeal for 
Your Highnesses’ co-operation. As in British India so in 
Your Highnesses 7 territories, the welfare of the agricul¬ 
tural population is the true basis of national prosperity. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture is now engaged in 
reviewing the difficulties which hinder advances in this 
field, and I venture to hope that the results of their en¬ 
quiry may prove of value and assistance to 1 our Highnesses 
as well as to British India. It is clear that as the agricul¬ 
tural problems of British India and Indian States are 
essentially the same, close collaboration will be to the 
advantage of both. The problem which I have parti¬ 
cularly in mind at this moment is the question of epidemic 
diseases of plants and cattle. We have to fight virulent 
plant pests and epidemics-which from time to time ravage 
the cattle population of this country. The value of our 
efforts in struggling against these attacks will be enor¬ 
mously enhanced if we work hand in hand, Province with 
Province, British India with the Indian States. I hope 
and believe that Your Highnesses will he prepared, wher¬ 
ever you may, to join forces in this field with British 
India. 

The programme before Your Highnesses at this 
Session is not a heavy one. This is in part due to the 
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fact that, for reasons with which Your Highnesses are 
familiar, the last Session had to be postponed until Febru¬ 
ary. The Standing Committee too found it impossible to 
convene a meeting before May, and although they have 
performed a great deal of useful work at their two meetings 
since the last Session, the important questions which they 
have discussed have naturally called for careful and de¬ 
tailed examination. Time has thus not permitted of the 
piesentation of many of the subjects now under discussion, 
hut I trust, when we meet again, that it will be possible 
to place before Your Highnesses a number of interesting 
and important subjects. The Standing Committee have 
suggested that they should in future meet three times a 
year instead of twice. The suggestion is a sound one and 
wi 1, I believe, facilitate the speedy despatch of business. 


with JT a ^ ready referred to some subjects connected 

fcl™ S "\ Nati0 ^' 5nd il is «■> annual 

eature of your Sessions that we should listen to a report 

Assembly 6111 Th ^ ^ ^ 0rder seleeted to attend its annual 
> . 3 ' 1 hese repor,s , a « my predecessor (remarked 

they marl ^ UI “ qUe b ° th *“ interest and character and 
of Vo,n Tr n i an emphatlc manner the intimate association 
llT f ghnesses all that concerns India as a 

in Hfe Hil' thG Emph ' e - This year ™ bad 

sentative I t , JIahara J' a of Kapurthala a repre- 

ofthe Sl^r WK Wled e e o f Western Nations and 
language “° less . than his mastery of the French 

his °task jT, i blIn an equipment of particular value for 
(report T! ^ sha11 bsten with special interest to his 
the adm\' reCent AssPmbly has been noteworthy for 
lias ther T 1011 ^ erman ^ t° the comity of nations and 
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I regret very much that it was not possible this year 
to invite a Member of Your Order to represent India at 
the Imperial Conference. The circumstances of this 
year's Conference were however in some ways peculiar. 
The Secretary of State decided that he w r ould himself lead 
the Delegation and he selected an English official of the 
Indian Civil Service to accompany him as economic expert, 
in view of the fact that the Agenda related so largely to com¬ 
mercial questions. This left one place only to be filled by 
someone who was not an official, and it was felt that in 
these circumstances the place should go rather to a repre¬ 
sentative drawn from British India than to one drawn from 
the States. 

As Your Highnesses are aware, the principles of 
selection have not been reduced to rules, and no under¬ 
taking has been given either to the States or to British 
India in regard to the composition of the Delegations. But 
in the past the advantages of selecting a Kuling Prince 
as one of the representatives of India have been fully 
realised, and I can assure Your Highnesses that I hope, 
except when conditions similar or analogous to those of 
this year may prevail, that it will be possible for India to 
have the benefit of the personal co-operation of one of the 
Princes' Order. 

The question of tours and visits abroad was recently 
discussed both in the Standing Committee and in the 
Chamber, and Your Highnesses will remember that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner informed you of the 
decision reached. His Iiighnessymentioned that the offi¬ 
ciating Political Secretary, Colonel Patterson, had placed 
it on record that there was no intention of imposing any 
restrictions on the movements of Ruling Princes, and 
added that it was on this distinct understanding that the 
Standing Committee had agreed to the insertion, of a 
clause inviting Ruling Princes to give the Government of 
India information regarding their proposed tours. Colonel 
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Patterson's assurance was a statement of the general 
principle, to which the Government of India intend to 
adhere. But I have little doubt that you will your¬ 
selves appreciate that the general principle is one which 
in particular cases might work prejudicially. Cases do 
arise—though happily not very often—in which frequent 
and prolonged absences may weaken administration and 
gravely affect finance. In such cases, Government would 
fail in its plain duty,—as I hope Your Highnesses will 
recognise—if it did not offer advice to a Ruler, who per¬ 
haps merely from the thoughtlessness of youth and the 
absence of single-minded counsellors was jeopardising the 
true interests both of himself and of his State. 

Your Highnesses will recollect that at the Session 
held in November 1924 His late Highness the Maharaja 
Seindia of Gwalior moved a Resolution that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should accept the following principles in 
connect?on with Minority Administration : firstly, that no 
Kuler should be expected to decide one way or the other 
in xegard to important matters on the assumption of 
powers, and, secondly, that no Ruler should ordinarily 
until seven years after the assumption of powers be called 
upon to commit himself irrevocably in regard to any im¬ 
portant measures taken during liis minority. 

This Resolution was carried and my predecessor 
undertook that it should receive the careful consideration 
which it deserved. In accordanc^kwith this promise the 
terms of the Resolution have since been subjected to care¬ 
ful scrutiny. My predecessor and I have given full weight 
to the importance which Your Highnesses attach to the 
principles underlying it, but the conclusion at which Lord 
Reading arrived, and in which, subject to anything further 
that Your Highnesses might wish to urge, I concur, is that 
the matter is one which is hardly susceptible of regulation 
by literal rules. Your Highnesses may however, I think, 
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safely trust the Government of India to make no unrea¬ 
sonable or improper use of any influence they may have 
over a young and inexperienced Ruler. 

Your Highnesses were informed last year that, in 
pursuance of the policy of simplifying, as far as possible, 
the political relations between the Government of India 
and the States, although it was not practicable to abolish 
the post of the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
it might be possible to create a new Second Class Residency 
with its Headquarters at Bharatpur for the conduct of 
relations with the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
lhalawar, Karauli and Kotah. The change was however 
to be conditional upon the wishes of the Princes concerned, 
and it has since been ascertained that the scheme, in the 
form in which the Government of India proposed to give 
effect to it, does not commend itself to all the Princes con¬ 
cerned. We have therefore decided that for the present, 
at any rate, the existing arrangement should continue. 

I should like to mention one further matter to which 
I attach importance. My Government have for some time 
been examining the problem of the future of the Chiefs’ 
Colleges. These Colleges, wdiich owe so much to the 
liberality of Your Highnesses, have in the past played a 
part in the education of the Princes and their nobles the 
value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate, and 
I should be reluctant to admit that the future is likely 
to see the sphere of their utility circumscribed. Like every 
institution however their popularity is liable to fluctua¬ 
tions, and in recent times there has been a falling off in 
attendance and some feeling of uneasiness as to what the 
years to come may hold in store. The causes of this must 
be sought, I think, not in any inherent defect in the system 
itself, but in certain administrative difficulties that have 
arisen. There is a very natural desire on the part of 
Your Highness to enjoy a larger share in the control of 
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the Governing Bodies, and that the Governing Bodies 
themselves should exercise a larger measure of autonomy 
in the management of the Colleges and the appointment 
of the staff. There is also an apprehension that the Gov¬ 
ernment grants, upon which the Colleges so largely depend, 
subject as they are to the vote of a popularly elected body, 
are not entirely secured. We are anxiously considering 
whether it is possible to devise means whereby these diffi¬ 
culties may be overcome and the Colleges placed on a 
firm footing. The problem was discussed last January by 
a Conference which some of Your Highnesses attended, 
and certain resolutions were passed. These are being 
further examined, and I hope that it will be possible before 
long to formulate definite proposals. Believing as I do 
in the paramount importance of the Colleges I feel I can 
safely count upon the support of Your Highnesses in any 
measures designed to preserve and improve them. 

It will be Your Highnesses’ duty to elect a Chancellor 
and Standing Committee for the next year. Your High¬ 
nesses will, I know, wish to acknowledge the ungrudging 
and conscientious manner in which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala has performed the responsible duties 
of Chancellor during the past ten months. I have myself 
had ample opportunity of observing with what care he 
attends to the Chamber’s work and interests. Important 
engagements and absence from India have unfortunately 
rendered it impossible for some members of the Standing 
Committee to attend its meetings, but those who have 
done so have devoted themselves unsparingly to furthering 
the best interests of your Order, and have earned our 
gratitude for the valuable advice they have tendered. 

It only remains for me to express to Your Highnesses 
the pleasure with which I look forward to the common 
deliberations which I, as representative of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, and you, as ltulers of the great States 
L6PSV ‘ iff 
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of India, shall hold together: during the years of my 
Viceroyalty. These years promise to be a critical period 
in the history of British India and will have their neces¬ 
sary re-action on the Indian States. I am glad to think 
that, in any question which may arise regarding the future 
of your States, I shall have the benefit of the counsel of 
this Chamber. I, for my part, shall always welcome any 
view, however different from my own, which is honestly 
held and candidly expressed. In return I offer you my 
whole-hearted assistance in settling, to our mutual satis¬ 
faction, any problems that may arise, and in promoting 
the real welfare of the Indian States, w’hich occupy so im¬ 
portant a place in the life of India. 


ADDRESS TO THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 

$kh 1 j 9 ^ mber E * tbe Viceroy opened the General Meeting of the 

Associated Chambers of Commerce at Cawnpore on the 6tb 
December with the following Address :—- 

Mr. Taylor and Gentlemen,—l have to thank you 
all for the very kind welcome you have given me, and I 
am very pleased that this conference should have afforded 
me the opportunity of renewing an earlier acquaintance 
with Cawnpore. I need hardly say that I very highly 
\alue the privilege of meeting here representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce from every part of this great 
country. Your agenda paper contains important subjects,, 
and you may rest assured that my Government, like that 
of my predecessors, will pay careful attention to the results 
of your deliberations. At your meeting last year Lord 
Reading brought all his great experience to a review of 
the course of trade and industry in India during the period 
of his \ iceroyalty. Some day I may follow his example, 
but my task to-day is more restricted, and I propose to 
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confine myself to saying something on a few of the sub¬ 
jects which claim our immediate interest. 

I must so far conform to precedent as to refer briefly 
to the present state of Indian trade. 

Last year trade was good, though it did not reach the 
record figures of 1924-25. But when all allowance has 
been made for increased prices it is satisfactory to know 
that our export trade has regained its pre-war volume. It 
is our import trade that lags behind. In the current year 
trade has so far not been favourable. Imports indeed are 
slightly up compared with last year, but exports are down 
in the first six months of this year by 36 crores compared 
with last year and by 19 crores compared with the year 
before. The main decrease has occurred in the value of 
exports of raw cotton and the cause must be sought in the 
disorganisation of prices attendant on the announcement 
of the huge cotton crop in the United States of America, 
this year moreover the cotton crop is later than usual. 
But the most recent Railway traffic returns indicate a 
beginning of the usual cold weather activity and by the 
end of the year I hope that we may have seen a recovery 
in our export trade. 

Of particular industries, I must refer first to the great 
cotton mill industry of India. It is passing through a time 
of great difficulty, especially in Bombay. I do not here 
attempt to diagnose the causes of this depression, or in any 
wa y to anticipate the report of the Tariff Board which is 
now engaged on its investigation. The great American 
cotton crop, which I have already mentioned, must for a 
time of.course add gravely to the anxieties of the industry. 
But we may hope that once prices of cotton and, therefore, 
of yarn and cloth have stabilised themselves, a steady 
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period of rising prices will follow, which, will restore the 
mills to a happier state. 

The jute industry too has had its troubles in the past 
few months, but its position is so strong that in my view 
it can be no long time before the industry is again moving 
along the road of assured prosperity. Tea is doing well, 
and I am glad to note that the coal trade has made an 
advance in recent months which I hope will prove to be 
more than the temporary reaction of the prolonged coal 
stoppage in Great Britain. 

In Imperial commerce, as in Imperial politics, India 
has a definite and important place to take. You no doubt 
read what the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan said in his 
opening speech at the recent Imperial Conference, that we 
are anxious to see a development of trade between India 
and every part of the Empire, because we believe that on 
every ground a development of mutual knowledge in the 
different parts of the Empire is vital, and that the best 
hope of this lies in the development of trade relations. I 
note therefore with some regret that the proportion of our 
import trade coming from England is on the decline, while 
the figures show that our trade with the Dominions is 
stationary. But many influences, private and public, are 
at work to remedy this state of affairs. The recent visits 
of the South African deputation to India, of Sir 
T. Vijavaraghavacharya to Canada, and our own repre¬ 
sentatives on the Empire Parliamentary Delegation to 
Australia are all helping in the right direction, and stimu¬ 
lating the closer Imperial intercourse that we desire. We 
ourselves have derived great benefit from the work of our 
Indian Trade Commissioner in London, and if any Domi¬ 
nion or Colony wishes at any time to send a Trade Agent 
to India, it may rest assured that we shall do all that lies 
in our power to assist and facilitate his work. 
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It is natural at this point to ask what Government 
can do to strengthen commercial development in India. 
Much of course has already been done. I can, in the first 
place, hardly exaggerate the importance of the work which 
tlie Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
has just completed. India owes a great debt of gratitude 
to that able and distinguished body of Commissioners for 
the thoroughness of their enquiry and for the lucidity 
with which this intricate subject has been presented in 
their Report. My Government is at present considering 
the legislation, necessary to give effect to their recom¬ 
mendations, which will be introduced in the Indian Legis- 
ature during the forthcoming session in Delhi. 

The Report concerns most vitally the trade and com¬ 
merce of this great country and the future development 
of credit and of banking facilities which are so essential 
to its prosperity. The recommendation of the Commission 
finally to stabilise the rupee at a point which is now fully 
justified by the experience of the last two years was 
designed to remove one of the most cogent causes of un¬ 
certainty and dislocation which are always inimical to 
sound commercial progress ; while the acceptance of a 
Gold Standard on.the lines proposed will mean the attain¬ 
ment by India of the goal for which she has been striving 
for the last generation and the consolidation of her position 
amongst the great commercial nations of the world. The 
creation of a Reserve Bank endowed with most important 
functions will concentrate in the hands of one authority, 
in the closest touch with the agricultural, commercial and 
industrial interests of India, the management of both 
currency and credit which have hitherto been divorced. 
I am very confident that on such foundations will be rebuilt 
an enduring system of finance to the great advantage of 
India’s prosperity, and I earnestly hope that the discus- 
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sion of these problems will proceed in an atmosphere of 
wide judgment and calm reason. 

During Lord Reading's Viceroyalty too India took 
the first step in the direction of a discriminating policy 
of protection. That raises a large question on which there 
■would here probably be some division of opinion, and I am 
not here to raise more controversy than I can help. The 
policy has been formally adopted by the Government of 
India with the assent of the Indian Legislature, and I 
hope you will agree that it is being wisely and prudently 
applied. The Government I think can justly claim that 
by this policy it has saved the steel industry in India from 
extinction and that it has greatly benefited the paper 
industry. The Steel Bill which is to be submitted next 
session will give the Legislature and the public an oppor¬ 
tunity for assessing the results of three years' experience 
of this policy. But I may make one point now. One of 
the main objections taken to the policy of protecting the 
steel industry in India was that it would reduce imports 
and therefore would in all probability diminish India's 
capacity to sell her products abroad. Results have falsi¬ 
fied this prophecy. The consumption of steel is rapidly 
increasing. Apart from the large production in India, 
imports are now 14 per cent, above the pre-war figure, and 
*we can safely say therefore that in this respect India is 
not groaning under the burden of protection. The reports 
moreover of the Tariff Board, whether they lead to action 
by Government or not, can hardly fail to be of great value 
to the industry concerned. This is perhaps the appro¬ 
priate point at which to express the gratitude which Indian 
industry must feel to Sir Charles Innes. One of the great 
achievements of a remarkable term of office has been the 
success with which he has guided the demand for protec* 
tion on reasonable and effective lines, and I regret deeply 
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that I am soon to lose tlie benefit of his judgment and 
advice. 

The Government of India still receive complaints 
about the adulteration and bad quality of certain Indian 
produce. The subject has frequently been discussed with 
Chambers of Commerce, and it has usually been claimed 
on the one hand that it is not the business of Government 
to interfere, and on the other that the trade concerned 
cannot, or will not, set its house in order. Rarely there¬ 
fore is anything done. In the case of coal, Government 
stepped in and established a Coal Grading Board, but they 
did so because the need for action was urgent and on the 
understanding that as soon as possible the coal industry 
would organise itself and assume oversight of the Board. 
In another case, that of Indian wheat, importers in 
England insisted on definite standards of quality. But 
these two cases are exceptions and I suspect that the real 
remedy lies in efficient organisation by the trade itself— 
organisation aimed at maintaining quality and therefore 
also of value and price. I am convinced that India would 
benefit enormously by the higher prices which her goods 
would command if guarantees as to quality could be given 
by an authoritative body. This certainly applies to hides 
and skins, to hemp and tobacco. The Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation has shown how a trade can benefit by organising 
itself, and it might be worth while for other trades to con¬ 
sider whether they should not adopt the same line of policy 
and develop some corporate body in India capable of 
negotiating on equal terms with foreign Associations of 
importers. Funds would, of course, be required. The 
Tea Association has provided itself with funds by means 
of the Indian tea cess—a very small cess imposed on tea 
exported from India. The cess is collected by the Customs 
Officers and the profits of it are handed over to the Indian 
Tea Association. Similar cases exist in the case of lac 
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and cotton. The Government of course must be careful 
about multiplying cesses of this kind, and they have to 
see that an intolerable burden is not placed on their Cus¬ 
toms Officers. It is also essential that the cess should be 
small and should not encroach in any way upon the Gov¬ 
ernment's own field of taxation. But provided these two 
conditions are fulfilled, I see no reason why this system 
of small cesses might not be expanded with advantage 
and I can safely promise that if any trade organises itself 
in the way I have suggested and then applies to Govern¬ 
ment to collect for it a small cess upon its own products 
when exported from the country, its proposals will meet 
with careful and sympathetic consideration from Govern¬ 
ment 

It has also been shown how Government can assist 
the commercial development of India's resources by the 
Forest Research work which it has carried on for some 
years. It is perhaps dangerous for a layman to suggest 
to commercial men the directions in which they might 
profitably extend their activities, but I have been much 
struck by the remarkable results obtained by the scientific 
and artificial seasoning of timber. If it is true that 
science in seven weeks can here accomplish what nature 
takes seven years to do, it would seem to offer a great field 
for commercial development. 

I have left to the last what I regard as the Govern¬ 
ment's first and most important duty to its industry and 
commerce in this country. I mean the development of 
communications. And here I am happy to say that I 
believe that we are on the -eve of great expansion. I need 
not refer at length to the Railways. You are all familiar 
with the progress that has been made in the last few years 
and with the programme of new construction which is 
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now being worked out. For tlie moment of course Rail¬ 
ways axe suffering from that slump of trade to which I 
have already referred. But thanks to reform which was 
accepted by the Legislature in 1924, both the Railways 
and Sir Basil Blackett can face the future with com¬ 
parative confidence. 

I recently noticed a repetition in the Press of the old 
charge that Indian Railways are based on the ports as 
part of a conservative policy of exploiting India for the 
benefit of the foreigner. I do not think that I need take 
the charge too seriously in a meeting of this kind and in a 
place like Cawnpore. Indeed, Mr. Taylor in his speech 
sighed for the day when Cawnpore would be connected 
with direct railway communication with Karachi on the 
west coast and Yizagapatarn on the ether. The big trunk 
railways are inevitably based on ports, for they naturally 
followed the old trade routes down to the important trade 
centres of India. They w'ere, in fact, correctly designed 
to bring the “ mofussil ”, as Mr. Taylor called it, into 
contact with wider markets overseas, and to enrich the 
Indian cultivator, who after all is the backbone of all 
Indian commerce, by securing for him better and steadier 
prices for his produce by lowering the cost of his imported 
necessities. The Railway Board’s policy now is to fill in 
the web by cross lines between the trunk railways, and to 
provide for the movements of internal trade, which is, of 
course, of far greater value to the railways than external 
trade. For I believe that for every acre of land in India 
which produces crops for export, ten produce crops for 
local consumption. 

Though the subject is one of the first importance, I 
do not propose to sav much on the question of the improve¬ 
ment of our Indian roads. There can be no doubt that 
the expansion and improvement of Indian roads will 
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greatly assist development in various directions, and I 
shall await with interest the result of your discussions on 
the proposed Central Road Board. 

In regard to harbour development in India, I should 
like to acknowledge the forward policy which has been 
pursued by the Commissioners of the chief ports of India. 
Great strides are being made, but an essential quality" of 
ports is that they should be cheap, and the Government 
has, to this end, been paying attention to the development 
of the smaller ports with the object of keeping the scale of 
charges down. At Vizagapatam I am told that the new 
dredger ought to arrive very soon, and I hope that this 
new port will be open to traffic in three or four years' 
timev Concurrently with the construction of the port, we 
are building a railway from Raipur to Vizianagram which 
will open up valuable hinterland. We may expect 
Vizagapatam to become the manganese port of India and 
also the port of the Central Provinces. A new dredger 
has just begun Tvork on the bar at Cochin, and here again 
with the assistance of the Cochin and Travancore Govern¬ 
ments we hope before very long to develop a new and use¬ 
ful port on the west coast. Finally, the improvements in 
progress at the port of Chittagong should be of consider¬ 
able benefit to the tea and jute trades. 

As Lord Reading foreshadowed last year, it has now 
been decided to transfer all mercantile marine matters and 
the administration of the Shipping Acts from Local Gov¬ 
ernments to the direct control of the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, which will be advised 
by an adequate technical staff. The first step will be the 
transfer of lighthouse administration. A Bill, on which 
the Chambers of Commerce have recently been consulted, 
is in course of preparation, and I hope that the Govern¬ 
ment will be able to introduce it in the Assembly during 
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the next Session. Then -will follow a Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act so as to vest statutory 
power in the Governor-General instead of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments. There remains the question of the control of 
major ports. Major ports, as you are aware, are a central 
subject, and we have considered whether we should not 
bring them under the direct statutory control of the 
Central Government instead of leaving them to the agency 
control of Local Governments-. This, however, is a more 
♦complicated matter. It will not be possible for the Central 
Government to exercise the detailed statutory control ovei 
distant ports which is now exercised by Local Govern¬ 
ments. The considerable widening of the powers of "Port 
Trusts which would be a necessary preliminary to centrali¬ 
sation, would require careful legislation, and we have de¬ 
cided to gain experience of the direct administration of 
shipping matters before taking further steps to centralise 
the supervision of the major ports. 

Of equal importance to Indian shipping is the ques¬ 
tion of its personnel . There has for some time been a very 
natural desire on the part of Indians to take a greater 
part in the transport systems of their country. The Gov¬ 
ernment has accordingly decided to establish a training 
ship at Karachi next year, and the Board of Trade have 
agreed to recognise the course, on the same footing as the 
Nautical Colleges in England, for the purposes of certiti- 
cates of competency. It is however no use training Indians 
in this way unless they have a career open to them. I 
hope therefore that British Shipping Companies will co¬ 
operate to make the training ship a success by giving fair 
opportunity of employment to Indian cadets. 

I ought perhaps to say something in regard to our 
project for the establishment of wireless communication 
between India and the United Kingdom. A license to 
establish an/I maintain Duplex Wireless communication 
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between India and the United Kingdom on the “ Beam 
System ” was granted to the Indian fiadio Telegraph Com¬ 
pany in February 1925. There has been some delay in 
inaugurating this service. The apparatus and plant were 
held up by the general strike in England, and some recon¬ 
struction of the “ Distribution ” portion of the buildings 
was found to be necessary as a result of experience gained 
by the Company in working the system between Canada 
and the United Kingdom. But matters are well advanced 
and it is expected that this service will be established and 
opened to public traffic very early next year. Nor has 
internal wireless communication been . overlooked. A 
license to establish two large wireless stations for broad¬ 
casting has been granted to an Indian Company—one 
station to be established in the vicinity of Bombay and 
the other near Calcutta, and by the end of next year, if 
all goes well, India should have its own broadcasting 
stations at work. It is not necessary for me to emphasise 
the possibilities for India that lie in the extension across 
her wide and scattered spaces of this mysterious mastery 
of Nature. 

I have left to the end what is to me perhaps most 
interesting—the subject of aviation. My Government have 
recently authorised the publication of an important memo¬ 
randum by tbe Indian Air Board on the subject of civil 
aviation in India. As the Board point out, the time lias 
now arrived when this country must face the problem 
inherent in the introduce icn of a new means of transport. 
The Air Board have given weighty reasons in favour of a 
forward policy in .this matter, but the Government of India 
have not yet reached'final conclusions on all points raised 
in the report. The whole subject is now under correspond- 
once with His Majesty’s Government, who have been 
asked to depute an officer from the Air Ministry with 
recent experience of the development of aviation in Europe, 
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to act as our adviser in the matter. The scheme is not 
however—if you will forgive the expression—simply “ in 
the air The Air Ministry mean business and the pro¬ 
gramme which they have set for themselves is taking shape 
according to well-laid plans. An aeroplane service from 
Cairo to Karachi is to be opened in January, when Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for Air, will make 
the first trip, and it is hoped that by April next a regular 
service will be inaugurated. This is an achievement which 
even a few years ago would liave seemed fantastic, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare will step from his aeroplane, a second 
Vasco-dtrGaimr, after a mere three days’ flight from Cairo. 
When the service is in running order, it will be possible 
to lunch in Cairo on Wednesday and have tea at Karachi 
on Saturday. Such a service must almost inevitably result 
in proposals for extension across India, as also for deve¬ 
lopments in other directions. Its influence on the lives 
of business men. and others is obvious enough. In 
Australia, where there are three thousand miles of civil 
aviation routes, the air service has created trade between 
places where none existed before and has become an in¬ 
tegral part of the lives of the inhabitants. As the air, in 
its new aspect as a means of communication, [penetrates 
more and more into one’s familiar thought, the reactions 
upon every side of life are bound to be tremendous. 

Politics, business, individual ideas and international 
delations will all feel the effect of a movement which fur- 
lh( i annihilates distance, and revises the geography on 
^hich so much of the world’s historical evolution has 
impended. India by her position is bound to be a main 
m v in the air chain from Europe both to Australia and 
\ ^ ai East, and it behoves us therefore to be ready, in 
spite of inevitable obstacles, to take our fair share in the 
ms mess of harnessing the air for civil purposes. The 
miracle of to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow, and 
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before many years are gone, I hazard the prophecy that 
the air will have gone far to supplement, if not in some 
measure to supplant, the sea as a highway of Imperial 
communications; 

I thank you again, gentlemen, for the manner in which 
you have received me here to-day. The Government of 
India will always welcome the advice of your Chamber 
and 1 am glad to be able to give you an assurance that, if 
he is willing to serve, the Association will again be repre¬ 
sented in the Legislature by the nomination of your elected 
representative to a seat in the Assembly. I can only 
assure you in conclusion how greatly I have appreciated 
the occasion of meeting those who play a part so im¬ 
portant in the commercial life of India. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM T1IE CAWNPORE MUNI¬ 
CIPALITY AND CAWNPORE DISTRICT BOARD. 

€ tli December H. E. the Viceroy received a joint address from the Cawn- 
p 0re Municipality and Cawnpore District Board at Cawnpore' 
on the 6th December and replied as follows:— 

Gentlemen,— i thank you much for the cordial weL 
come you have jointly extended to Lady Irwin and myseli 
and for the ca.- in which you have been good enough to 
enclose the ad liases you have read. I am happy to avail 
myself of this early opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with your city, and with the district in which it lies. Cawn¬ 
pore is one of the names in India, outside the Presidency 
towns, best known to the world in general, and though its 
historical associations are never likely to be forgotten, it 
is on its position as a centre of industrial enterprise that 
its fame now mainly rests. In this advance, the develop¬ 
ment of the surrounding countryside must have played an 
important part. 

The members of the Municipal Board have been good 
enough to say at the opening of their address that this ocea- 
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sion is no mere formality. My pleasure in receiving it is. 
2io less genuine. And I should like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking through you the general body of Cawn- 
pore citizens who have done so much by decoration of 
streets and illumination of building.* to shew me 
your city to the best advantage. Despite the short time 
since my arrival in India, I have been fortunate enough to 
have received addresses from local bodies in many different 
parts of India. I greatly appreciate these occasions of 
meeting those serving on local bodies, for by this means I 
am brought close to the realities of every-day life in India, 
and may s(fe/for myself some of the difficulties you have to 
face, aud the questions which you have to solve. 

The Municipal address has given me a full picture of 
the members’ activities. Charged with the oversight of. 
<\n industrial town with a. large and closely settled popula¬ 
tion, they are called upon to make special efforts, and they 
have much cause for satisfaction in what they have already 
been able to achieve. I understand that the water-work, j- 
reorganisation scheme was undertaken from the Municipaf 
Board’s own resources, and I congratulate them on. their 
•energy and initiative. Good drainage is second only in 
importance to a pure water-supply, and this applies par¬ 
ticularly to a city of ibis size and population. Members 
Av i 1 1 n °t forget that in such matters^ hey ^ave a dual obli¬ 
gation, both to provide the necessary system and to educate 
Ine more backward of the population to take proper ad¬ 
vantage of it, lest the misplaced conservatism of a few 
should imperil the good health of all. 

Stress has been laid on the overcrowding in the town, 
and on the lack of housing accommodation. Elsewhere, I 
have pleaded for the ideal of providing every citizen, how- 
iever humble, with a house that may be in a real sense a 
home. I believe that you are fully alive to the funda¬ 
mental importance of Housing improvement, for I note 
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that you are rightly disturbed at the high death rate which 
prevails in your city. The figure for infantile mortality, 
standing at 420 per thousand, is, I am told, the highest in 
the Province, and must be a source of perpetual anxiety 
both to those charged with the city's administration, and 
those whose need for labour in their industrial undertakings 
is responsible for this congestion of human habitation. Jt 
is startling to think that this figure is more than six times 
the infantile death rate in London, where the rate is now 
only 68 per 1,000 and will, it is believed, be in future even 
lower if the hopes of health reformers may be realised. The 
rapid growth of your population and the stringency conse¬ 
quent upon trade depression have made it difficult to do as 
much as might otherwise have been possible. I fully recog¬ 
nise too that as administrators we may not be able quickly 
or ^easily to transform existing conditions into such as the 
needs of health or our own ideas would dictate. At th ; * 
same time we all need ever to be on our guard against tacit 
acquiescence in conditions which are nut only hostile to, 
but incompatible with, the elementary necessities of decent 
human life. 

Reformers have been -wont to speak of the “ divine dis¬ 
content 99 which might rightly influence the minds of the 
less fortunate classes of our fellow-beings. It is perhaps 
more right to emphasise how greatly the approach 1o better 
things depends upon the divine discontent which the well- 
to-do should feel at the prevalence of conditions by which 
a constant reproach is silently laid at the door of their 
society and social system. 

I know that the large manufacturing firms have initi¬ 
ated valuable work in the field of child welfare of 
which Lady Irwin and T have been pleased to have the 
chance of seeing something to-day. Her Excellency also 
visited this morning the two welfare centres in the city. 
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She tells me that she was much interested in all she saw, 
but says that she has little doubt that they could do still 
more useful work, if it was possible for them to be con¬ 
ducted in larger quarters. We both hope that this work 
will receive the constant support and sympathy of your 
Board. I would also hope that other large commercial in¬ 
terests here and elsewhere will follow the good or :aph* of 
the best employers in providing decent dwellin !br their 
work-people. Public opinion will not to-d . hold those 
who employ labour absolved from responsibility for the 
way in which that labour has to live. 

In all business, labour is an impoi lant item in the cost 
of production, by which the prolit or loss of any enterprise 
will be determined. But w r e can never afford to regard it 
merely in its impersonal character of a ledger entry. For 
men are human beings before they are labourers, and those 
who use their labour are morally bound to assist them to 
live as human beings. 

I trust therefore that those who are confronted by thi§ 
problem both from the side of administration and from 
that of industrial employment w 7 ill continue to w T ork to¬ 
gether for they steady amelioration of matters with wliicu 
they arc alike concerned. 

I may refer in this connexion to your request for a 
reconsideration of the proposal to include a part of the 
Cantonment area. That scheme w r as dropped not because 
the Government of India refused, as has been suggested, to. 
approve the proposal, but because insufficient funds were 
forthcoming to meet the compensation necessary for the 
buildings and lands to be acquired from the Cantonment. 

I note the expression of your desire to secure greater 
freedom from the control of Government in your local 
affairs, particularly on the financial side. I need hardly 
L6PSV 18 
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remind you, gentlemen, that Local Self-Government is now 
a transferred subject, and the department is conducted by* 
a Minister* who is responsible to the Legislature. Through 
the mouth-piece of their Member in the Council, the people 
tnemselves can decide the degree of . control which should 
?je properly maintained over the local bodies. Their reme¬ 
dy, if they consider one is needed, lies in their own 
hands. Speaking from a Western experience, I see at 
present little cause for complaint. A student of English 
Local Self-Government will find that in England substan¬ 
tial control remains in the hands oLtke central authority, a 
control which recent events there have shown to be no for* 
mality. At the same time T concur in the opinion that in 
these matters it is speaking generally desirable for the 
people themselves to work out their destiny according to 
the experience they have gained and you can ^rely on me 
always to give a most sympathetic consideration to their 
expressed wishes should .the occasion arise. 

I am particularly glad to receive an address from the 
members of the Cawnpore District Board also on this occa¬ 
sion, if only that I have this chance to assure them that 
though I may spend most of my visit in Cawnpore itself, 
the interests of the rural population are always in my mind. 
From the brief experience gained in personal study of the 
village life of India, I am beginning to realise a little of 
the manifold demands on the resources of a District Board. 
Success in this field too does not mean any diminution of 
ort; rather the increased development of a district eu- 
Liils added responsibilities. 

I see^ from the short account of the various sides of 
die District Board Work, that these responsibilities are 
Doing tackled manfully. It is easy enough to say what 
should bo done, but it is a far harder task to provide the. 
moans to carry these beneficent schemes into action. All 
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ftdmimstration the world over is feeling every day tlie gulf 
between what they would do, and what their resources 
allow them to do. It is therefore refreshing to hear that 
the Board has decided that in order to gain added benefits 
they must ask their local tax-pavers to provide them with 
tuore money. 1 congratulate the members on the sense of 
responsibility which they have displayed. Too often, I 
tear, local bodies shirk the odium they may incur in the 
minds of small men by calling upon their electors to open 
their purses. Crying needs thus go unheeded, and often 
result in a far larger outlay, in the end. 


You have touched upon several aspects of the Board’s 
K ° me ° f ' Vhich 1 should llkc to make a few obscr- 


I welcome m your address the expression of your do- 
•sue to take steps to the end that medical aid should reach 
vam the most distant village. The question of public health 
' n lh VaStly more difficult in scattered districts than 

vm, b T, C Ce ? ° f P0pukti0n - f °r, i'i addition to finance, 
>ou have to overcome the obstacles of finding suitable stair, 

am of organising and giving adequate supervision to their 
'. 1 am satisfied/that there are few directions in which 
there is more useful work to bo done, and I hope you will 

“ “ imP01 ''““ t 1,laCC “ your mtnmrn 


1i . gn™ 1 »° n f m ? nd * a and the natural conservatism of 
slow- - f t * G S °^ ^ aVe made the progress of education 
; / Ct . 1 need not Stres;s the fact that the chances of the 
in t G T ° l any sehemes for the improvement of agriculture 
*ndia will vary according to the standard of education 
mong the agriculturists themselves. I note with pleasure 
m Board’s record in this respect, and I do not doubt that 
" °i k the industrial schools is facilitated by having 
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an industrial centre in the district. I especially congratu¬ 
late you upon your wisdom in attempting to associate edu¬ 
cation with the every-day. life of those who attend your 
schools, and to balance the intellectual training you give 
by useful practical instruction. 

On the side of animal husbandry, I was especially in¬ 
terested to hear of the experiment in di*tnbut ; ug imported 
livestock to improve the local breed of cattle I shall not 
be surprised to find that recommendations for the improve¬ 
ment of India’s livestock will be amongst those most strong¬ 
ly pressed by the Iloyal Commission on Agriculture 
when the report comes to be written. I trust the Board 
will be able to continue and strengthen this form of its 
activities. 

I hope too that the necessity for good communications 
will not be overlooked. Roads are the arteries along which 
the life blood of a district flows, and the state of their roads 
is one of the outward evidences by which the efficiency of 
a District Board may be judged. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I have noted with 
considerable pleasure the frequent tributes paid in both 
addresses to the help and co-operation of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. I am glad that such relations of mutual help¬ 
fulness should exist, and I have no doubt that those who 
direct the affairs of the Province will always be ready and 
anxious, as far as they can, to assist you in the performance 
of your duties. 

I thank you once more for the kind reception you have 
given us, and I wish you all success in carrying on your 
important and many-sided work 
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In reply to the Addresses presented by the Allahabad r) ^ 
Municipal Board and Allahabad District Board at Allahabad ' 19^0?' Cr 
on the 8th December, His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 


Gentlemen ,—It has given me great pleasure to meet here 
to-day the representatives of the Allahabad Municipality 
and District Board, and to receive through them the cordial 
■welcome of the people of this city and its neighbourhood, 
and I have to thank you for the permanent reminders of 
that welcome, which you have associated with your 
addresses. Youy have reminded me of my former 
visit to this holy city. My thoughts go back by 
vay of contrast to that time when I came unheralded 
more as one of your own pilgrims who throne here’' 
m their thousands, seeking the peace and contentment 
which Prayag brings to them. Even as they for ages 
past have found inspiration in the confluence of the two 
great waters, so may we to-day hope that from the blending 
of the two rivers of Eastern and Western civilisation a 
.si ream of mutual understanding may flow which will "ive 
new life and prosperity to India and her people. 

The Municipal Board has prefaced its account of the 
work it is at present doing by a hint of excessive control 
by the Local Government. I said something on this point A 
at Cawnpore a few days ago, and I do not propose now to ' 
add to those remarks except to say that the experience of 
countnes which enjoy the greatest liberty goes to show 
uiat such liberty has not been thought to conflict with a 
( i am cegree of control by the central authority over 
meal administration. Indeed I would go so far as to 
asseit the doctrine that some such control is essential if 
le loa ^ purposes and policies approved by the whole 
community, of which each locality forms part, are to be 
prosecuted and achieved. 
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I have followed with interest your remarks on the 
problem of the Municipality’s water-supply, as I watched 
with anxiety the dangers which threatened the city during 
the last rainy season, and with corresponding relief your 
successful efforts to overcome tuemX I can understand 
that the difficulties of reorganisation are to a large extent 
inherited, and that a new Rome takes more than a single 
day to build. But your words give me every reason to 
believe that the Board is now tackling the problem in real 
earnest, and f feel certain that at every step you will 
carry with you the practical sympathy of the Local 
Government and of your Governor, Sir William Harris, 
to whose able administration this Province owes so> much. 
The grant of three lakhs of rupees and the further loan 
which Government have given in aid of the present scheme 
for the permanent improvement of the pumping system 
is a visible guarantee of their future co-operation. 

You recognise, however, that the funds at the disposal 
of the Local Government are not inexhaustible. No public 
exchequer in these daysman hope to meet all the claims 
which are made upon it, and if the maintenance of the 
local roads would seem to be a fair charge on the Municipal 
revenues, it may perhaps be possible for you to devise 
means of supplementing your own resources. Locking at 
the decline in the. Municipal income receipts last year, I 
have wondered whether some reorganisation and improved 
system of control might not serve to place its finances in 
a more satisfactory position. Many of the difficulties too 
of the District Board might be solved, would it but harden 
its heart and increase its revenues by raising the local rates. 

The Municipal Board is entitled to derive encourage¬ 
ment from the account which has been given of the progress 
made in education and mectical relief, and is to be 
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congratulated on tlie decroase in the death rate. The 
figures of infantile mortality are still high, and I trust 
you will spare no efforts to reduce them. Much here 
depends upon education, in the widest sense of the word, 
winch may bring home to all your citizens the imperative 
need of taking all measures to raise the standard of civil 
Achievement in these matters. I should like to see a 
healthy arid vigorous competition between cities and 
1 rovinces tor the pride of place in such social work. I 
am convinced that with no lavish expenditure of money r 
much could be done if you could mobilise for this purpose 
a great volume of public opinion that was determined to 
place their city or Province in the first rank of all India, 
as regards its health returns. The adoption by the District 
J-oard of tlie health scheme for the improvement of public 
hea 1h in the rural area is a promising sign, while the in- 
1 crest shown by the Municipality in child welfare and 
maternity work appeals particularly to Her Excellency who 

is looking forward to her visit to the Baby Centre later in 
the day. 


It is satisfactory to hear that the District Board 
intends to introduce compulsory education if funds 
permit. I hope however that you will not be satisfied 
simply with increasing the numbers of those brought 
^th.n the range of education. If I can judge from figures, 
, a PPoars to me that a great improvement is called for 
m the teaching both in primary and preparatory schools. 

, 0r a 51 lakhs of boys were reading in the infant 

classes last year, only some 36,000 passed through the full 
course of primary education. 


In both addresses to which we have just listened, you 
are expressed certain apprehensions as to the future 
status of Allahabad as Capital of the Province and have 
Complained that the Local Government no longer looks 
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upon this city as her favourite child. You no doubt 
recollect the assurances given last year by the Government 
of India regarding the transfer of the Capital, and it is 
difficult for me to say more than has already been said. 
But at the same. time, gentlemen, I cannot but admire 
your persistence which shows a very healthy spirit of 
local patriotism. If I may oiler you advice, it is, as I 
have just said, by translating this spirit into action that 
you can most securely maintain the position of Allahabad. 
You pride yourselves as citizens of no mean city. Let 
your works be worthy of that citizenship. Pile up solid 
arguments in the way of an ample water-supply, good 
roads, efficient drainage, wider education, and be able to 
point, as you will, to the results of these things measured 
in terms of human health and happiness. These combined 
with the natural advantages of Allahabad's position which 
you have detailed in your addresses will be the strongest 
of all arguments against the diminution in your status 
of which you are apprehensive. Your position will rest 
cn the firm basis of self-evident realities rather than on 
tie glories of the past. In this thought I am sure the 
Boards will find an incentive towards those ideals which 
should be in the minds of every worthy citizen, and in 
working for which they will assuredly find their best and 
most enduring reward. 


OPENING OF THE SCHOOL OF MINES, DHANBAD. 

9th December In opening the Dhanbad School of Mines on the 9th 
l’)2o, DecemJ H. E. the Viceroy said 

8*ir Bhupendra Nath, Dr. Pascoe, Members of the 
Governing Body of the Indian School of Mines, Ladies 
and Gentlemen ,—I have to thank you on behalf of Lady 
Irwin and myself for the kind Welcome which you have 
given us and I have to thank Dr. Pascoe for the felicitous 
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expression of that 'welcome which he has conveyed on your 
behalf. Dr. Baseoefs address has told us that this School, 
whose inauguration we are celebrating to-day, is the result 
of many years’ consideration of the best method of solving 
not one but several problems. It is an attempt to provide 
in the first place a School of Geology whisht will rank with 
similar institutions in Great Britain ; it is to furnish a 
supply of trained men for the coal mining industry and for 
other mineral industries throughout India ; it is to help 
1o solve the problem of recruitment of young men of this 
country for the Geological Survey of India and the Indian 
Mines Department. The conception is framed on generous 
lines and cannot fail to appeal to the imagination. The 
inauguration of the school has, through circumstances 
beyond our control, been delayed for six years since the 
final adoption of the proposals by Government. This post¬ 
ponement, regrettable as it is, has at least given me the 
opportunity of being present at this opening ceremony—« 
aT1 opportunity of which I have availed myself with great 
pleasure. 

Dr. Paseoe has explained to us very clearly the impor¬ 
tance of this new foundation both from the point of view 
of practice and of theory. As an eminent Geologist he 
has, not unnaturally, explained that aspect of the School’s 
work which appeals most strongly to him, the opportunity 
for scientific study of Geology. When he was dealing with 
this subject, I caught a note of almost lyrical fervour. 
And indeed it is not difficult to understand his enthusiasm. 
There are few branches, of knowledge which can compete 
with geology in providing a scientific training of the mind, 
Hie habit of close observation and correct inference, and 
3n opening up at the same time the way to practical careers 
of great utility, bringing within man’s grasp and making 
subject to his control the immense resources of nature. To 
the geologist again, as to few others, is unveiled the 
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immense panorama of history from far distant times. He 
thinks in ages, as we think in days and years. He finds 
sermons in stones, romance in granite blocks. In a fault 
in the hill-side he traces those unimaginable stresses and 
convulsions which have left the earth the shape we know 
it to-day. From all these points of view, scientific study, 
practical training, and imaginative interest, geology has 
few rivals. In India we have already no mean record, 
flie Geological Survey of Tndia has for many years been 
renowned for its high standard of achievement. Even 
before the days of Sir Thomas Holland and the late Sit 
Henry Hayden, it h?fd secured world-wide recognition. 
Under their guidance it established itself even more firmlvj 
and its reputation under Dr. Pascoc stands as high to-day! 
Not the least of the benefits which we hope for'from this 
School is the continuance of that tradition and the increas¬ 
ing association of the picked yculh of this country in the 
work of ibis fine Service. 


On the other side of the School’s activities, as a School 
of Mining Engineering and practical training in coal and 
metalliferous mining, we hope to see the results reflected 
in the development of Indian industries. This School 
will, we trust, be the training ground of many of those who 
are destined to take an active part in the development of 
the immense resources of this country. We hope that the 
students whom the School will turn out into the world of 
affairs will leave it not only with a grasp of scientific 
method but with a practical knowledge of the work which 
they will be called upon to do such as no other institution 
in India has hitherto been able to provide. It is with 
great pleasure that I have noticed the large number of 
applicants for admission^to the School. I understand that 
in the past there has been some reluctance on the part of 
Indian boys to embark on technical studies, and it is a 
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hopeful sign that the opening of the School has elicited 
such a favourable response. 


On the Governing Body we have representatives not 
only of the Local Governments of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal and o£ great educational institutions such as the 
Universities of Calcutta and Patna, but also of the most 
important associations interested in the Mining industry. 
Under their guidance we may be confident that the direc¬ 
tion of the school will be on right lines, and that neither 
the scientific nor the practical side of education will be 
neglected. It is a proof to me of the interest taken in this 
venture that I see to-day so many representatives of the 
great business community of Calcutta, whom I am most 
glad to welcome, especially that doyen of Calcutta busi¬ 
nessman, Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerji, himself a member 
of tlie Industrial Commission, which recommended the 
creation 0 f a School of Mining, and head of the great firm 
which has constructed this building. From his hands 
appropriately I am to receive the key which will unelock 
the door of our new Academy. 


Prom everything that I have heard too I am certain 
that you have not exaggerated the value of having secured 
nr this Institution the services as Principal of Dr. Penman. 
I gather that he brings to it that judicious blend of quali- 
lCS wllieh has lon 8’ been the peculiar property of his race, 
„ . an °bject of envy, perhaps even sometimes the target 
;,ealoUs satire, for those parts of Great Britain which 
110 s °uth of the dividing Tweed. 

In glancing through the Prospectus and curriculum 
o the new school I have been struck by the great variety 
( * ' S11 ^Jects with which the students will have to make 
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acquaintance. I have noted with special interest that a 
training in the field and frequent visits to collieries are 
included. To this I have no doubt you are right to attach ^ 
importance, not merely because of the direct experience 
which will be gained therefrom, but because the students 
will have an opportunity to see for themselves the condi¬ 
tions of labour in mines, and to /Study some of the social 
problems which are of such vital importance to industry. 

If they can acquire a real intimacy with and a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of such problems, the value of their 
future work for India will be doubled. I look with much 
hope to the School to develop in its students vigorous ideals 
of social service. 


Coming as I 'do fresh to this country, a country old in 
history and tradition, but in some respects, especially in 
industrial development, a new country on the threshold 
of a great future, there is one thought which is very present 
to my mind. It is that for us in India industrial develop¬ 
ment brings a great opportunity. India is learning much 
from Western experience. She is developing industrially ^ 
— as here inevitably she must develop—very much on 
Western lines. But with the material benefits which 
industrialism brings come also disadvantages and grave 
dangers. In Western countries the growth of indus¬ 
trialism has a history with many unpleasant and unkindly 
features. Those countries look back upon^i century of 
struggle, upon a period when material progress had out¬ 
stripped social ideals. The long history leading up to 
modern factory and mining legislation and to trade union 
development, is one long struggle of readjustment, of an 
endeavour on the part of social ideals to keep pace with 
mechanical efficiency. In that struggle for over a century 
social amelioration was ever behind hand in the race. In 
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recent years however, and especially since the War, a great 
advance has been made. Those who have studied, for 
instance, the record of the International Labour Organisat¬ 
ion at Geneva, will realise the efforts that have been made 
in the last few years to promote schemes for raising the 
moral and material condition of the manual workers in 
industry, and to place the social standards of development 
in^tlieir due position side by side with mechanical efficiency, 

Q 

In India we come to this question with the experience 
of Western countries behind us; there is no need for us 
to work through the painful stages of the industrial revo¬ 
lution and the years thaf followed it in England. This is 
what I mean by our opportunity. It is the opportunity 
to use the experience of others, and to start where they 
are now. But with this opportunity comes also responsi¬ 
bility. It is for us, for the young men whom this School 
will turn out, for the great employers of labour, who are 
represented on your Governing Body, and their fellows, to 
see that this opportunity is seized and this responsibility 
realised. Every country has, of course, its special diffi¬ 
culties, its special circumstances to consider. In India, 
progress will not automatically or immediately follow pre¬ 
cedent elsewhere. But India cannot remain permanently 
behind in the matter of social legislation and improvement 
of industrial conditions. What the experience of the 
^ orkl approves elsewhere must sooner or later, making 
uue allowance for difference of conditions, find a place in 
our industrial code. In such matters, for instance, as the 
terms of employment of women and children, the hours and 
conditions of labour in mines and factories, the improve¬ 
ment of sanitation and housing of industrial workers ; in 
all these matters and others, our opportunity is that we 
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have the experience of the older industrial world to help 
us, and our responsibility that we, the later starters in the 
industrial race, should not neglect or ignore what that 
experience can teach us. 


It is on this note, the note of opportunity and of res¬ 
ponsibility, that I desire to close what I have had to say. 
I regard the School as a great means for training on right 
lines the mental outlook towards social questions of the 
industrialists of the future, and its foundation in the first 
3’ear of my office I look upon as of hopeful augury. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL MUHAMMADAN ASSOCIATION, 
CALCUTTA. 

II til Decern- H. E. the Viceroy replied to the Address of Welcome from 

ber 1926. ^ Central National Muhammadan Association, Calcutta, on 

the Ilth December, in the following terms 

Gentlemen ,—I am most grateful to you for the cordial 
welcome that you have extended to Lady Irwin and myself, 
and it gives me great pleasure to meet representatives or 
a community which forms so large a part ot the population 
of this Presidency. 

I am forbidden by the short time at my disposal this 
morning to follow vou deeply into the history of the 
Moslems of Bengal. The failure of the Moslems nearly 
100 years ago to adapt themselves to the introduction o 
English as the Central language, and their adherence to the 
old system of Persian education, no doubt retarded ie 
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progress and development of the community. It is all the 
more incumbent on it now to make up the leeway, and it 
is in order to help them in this direction that Government 
have taken such measures as were in their power for the 
furtherance of higher Moslem education. A system of 
special scholarships has been created, and special hostel 
accommodation provided. A first grade Government Arts< 
College for Moslem students has been opened in Calcutta 
with a staff mainly of their own faith, while a department 
of Islamic studies has been opened in the University at 
Dacca.- It is for leaders of the community such as your¬ 
selves, to see that through the schools and colleges the 
Moslem should be guided to tread the road towards pro- 
essional equality with his Hindu fellow citizens, and the 
more he seizes on the opportunities thus offered to him 
the sooner will the whole community recover the 
ground lost by their earlier reluctance to take advantage 
ot the new method of education. 

The difficulties of the Muhammadan cultivators in 
Bengal, which you deplore, as those of his fellow agricul¬ 
turists in other Provinces, are matters of deep concern to 
me, and I may take this opportunity of expressing the 
gratitude which Bengal, in common with all India, owes 
to the Royal Agricultural Commission for their indefati- 
a e labours on behalf of Indian agriculture. But I do 

nf +il J ou can justly attribute the backwardness 

le - oslem agriculturist to the old policy of resump¬ 
tion proceedings which, except in a very few cases, did not 
deprive proprietors, whether Hindus or Moslems, of their 
ant ec property. These proceedings simply meant the 
" e f sme ut of revenue on lands hitherto held revenue-free 
l„ n m J a ^ titles. History shows that the Muhammadan 
'sfl° , lnheritance an< l multiplicity of co-sharers, as well 

16 c ^inclination of Muhammadan proprietors to devote 
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themselves personally to the management of tlieir estates, 
were more potent causes of tlie decline of the big Muham¬ 
madan families. But whatever may be the cause to which 
the depressed condition of the Muhammadan cultivator 
may be attributed, the problem before us all now is to 
ameliorate that condition ; and I need hardly say that in 
this field, as in many others, education is likely to be the 
most powerful instrument by which true progress will be 
achieved. I am glad to hear that the Departments of 
Agriculture and Industries are fully alive to the impor¬ 
tance of encouraging the co-operative movement among 
landholders and tenants. Experience in Bengal has shown 
that organisations for the co-operative sale of agricultural 
produce must be on a big scale, particularly in the case of 
jute, owing to the speculative element in the trade and the 
rapid fluctuation in prices. It is encouraging to learn 
that new Societies on a large scale for the sale of jute and 
rice are being started, and that with the help of financial 
assistance from Government a central godown has been 
established in Calcutta to facilitate sales at the most pro¬ 
fitable rates. In other directions too, such as by deciding 
disputes among their members by informal arbitration, 
Co-operative Societies are doing useful and valuable work. 
I understand that the Arbitration Board in the coloniza¬ 
tion area of Bakarganj District has been specially success¬ 
ful in this regard. 

I did not fail to note the anxiety you expressed as to 
communal representation. It is too soon to foretell the 
lines on which the Statutory Commission -will proceed, 
but I have no doubt that this question will be one of those 
■which will claim their most anxious thought. In the mean¬ 
time I can assure you that Government has no intention 
of making any change in the existing system, and I can 
safely go further by giving you the assurance that no such 
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step will be taken in future without inviting and carefully 
considering the views of all communities which are likely 
to be affected. I may, however, take this opportunity of 
reminding you that in dealing with the difficult question 
of Moslem representation, the Franchise Committee 
accepted the course, which wds at that time generally 
urged upon it, of adhering to the agreement arrived at 
in the Lucknow Pact, an agreement to which the then 
leaders of the Muslim community were parties. 

As regards the representaticji of the Moslem com¬ 
munity in Government services, it is necessary for me to 
distinguish between the All-India and central services with 
uhich the Government of India are concerned and the 
provincial services which are under the charge of Local 
Governments. 


In both cases, it has been and is the practice of Gov¬ 
ernment to proceed upon the principle of endeavouring 
. SOme reservation of appointments to redress communal 
inequalities, and so to afford to each community an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking part in the public service. 


So far as the central services are concerned, the gene¬ 
ral practice of the Government of India is to reserve on* 
third of the vacancies for this purpose. I am sure that 
Mm all join with me in hoping that the necessity for this 
Mai gradurfly cease, and that as time goes on it may be 
1 ssible to dispense with special procedure. It will clearly 

comm r „n!t! e f t0 311 concerned «^t the Muslim 
Provio V S ° U d be able ’ Wlth °ut any such exceptional 
send X ° n ’ ° Secure a P ro P or tion of appointments to the 
historic a V^ l0 ^ r ^ e its own numerical, political, and 
see theT ]rn ^°^ aiiee * It is my hope that each year may 
this result* P ro £ re ssmg towards ability to achieve 

eanwhile, the rule to which I have referred 
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is designed to assist them, while they are by education and 
other means raising and strengthening their position. 

I understand that analogous rules have been framed 
by the Governor in Council here in connection with various 
classes of provincial appointments. In some services, the 
Local Government has reserved the right to appoint 
Moslems up to as many as 45 per cent, of the vacancies in 
those services filled by direct recruitment. Similarly, in 
other provincial services which are recruited by competi¬ 
tive examination, separate lists of Muhammadan and 
Hindu candidates are maintained with the express object 
of preventing the exclusion of either of the two com¬ 
munities. It is hardly possible to attempt a strictly pro¬ 
portionate representation between communities in the 
public services, and the general policy of Government is 
directed not so much to securing any precise degree of 
representation as to avoiding the preponderance of any 
particular community* 

I have said so much on this subject because I am fully 
aware of the importance you attach to it. But there are 
two things which I must add. The first is that it is not 
possible, and it would not be right, for Government 
whether central or provincial, to prefer communal claims 
before those of the efficiency of the public service. In 
other words whatever Government may try to do, in order 
to ensure to any community their due opportunity of ser¬ 
vice, their action is directly governed by the fitness of that 
community’s candidates for the posts they seek to fill. 
This is why I so warmly welcome the stress you have laid 
on the importance of education. 

The other thing I must add is this, and I have already 
said much the same thing by implication. I would most 
earnestly beg the leaders of all communities to -regard 
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‘Mhese devices of special representation in whatever field as 
a means to a great end, and not as an end in themselves. 
I have said before, but I will repeat to-day that if their 
underlying purpose of helping your community better to 
work for India is ever allowed to be submerged in any 
narrower loyalty, not only will that purpose itself be 
brought to nought, but these special safeguards would them¬ 
selves become a new cause of those unhappy divisions, 
which they were designed to heal. 

\ou have referred briefly to the existence of com¬ 


munal ill-feeling between the two great communities of 
India. I have already frequently deplored it. You have 
also rightly laid stress on the fine record of Indian Muham¬ 
madans in the past, and their aspirations for the future, 
but though it is natural that you should emphasise them, 

I hope that you will never allow yourselves to think it 
necessary to present them as inevitably antagonistic to the 
interests of other communities. On the contrary if any¬ 
thing is certain it is that the future of India depends on 
the reconciliation of the separate interests of various com¬ 
munities, and the growth of a wide national spirit that 
shall embrace all interests and all creeds. You referred 
a tew minutes ago to the traditional sympathy which you 
concene that I, as a member of the Conservative Party 
should have for Moslem aspirations in all parts of the 
world. I readily promise you that sympathy, but I should 

ail m my duty if I did not urge you, with all the emphasis 
at my command to realise those aspirations in India, not 
as a community whose interests do not extend beyond those 
jour co-ieligionists, but as an integral part of the great 

II is yours. In so doing, you. will be giving 
los ^ P ro °f both of your loyalty to the Crown and 

lovp S f U °t ^' S *be King Emperor and also of your 

e or ndi a who needs to-day the true and unselfish ser¬ 
vice of all her sons. 
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^ecem- ^ The Allowing is H. E. the Viceroy’s reply to the Address of 
r 9 6. Welcome presented by the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta, on the 11th December :— 


Gentlemen ,—I am most grateful for the cordial terms 
in which you have welcomed Lady Irwin and myself, to 
the great city which is the centre of your Chamber’s acti¬ 
vities. As you truly say Calcutta is supreme in the com¬ 
mercial world of the East and you need have no doubt 
that I shall fully appreciate the many opportunities it 
offers to a Viceroy both of acquiring useful experience and 
enjoying its amenities. I have indeed been looking for¬ 
ward to coming into personal contact with the business¬ 
man of Calcutta and to getting the benefit of that keen 
shrewd point of view from which he surveys not only his 
own particular interests but affairs at large. It is of the 
essence of a successful man of business to take quick deci¬ 
sions, to estimate risks at a moment’s notice, and his 
advice may always be counted on to contain a large 
measure of that valuable quality, common sense. 

I am therefore very pleased to meet so early in my 
visit the representatives of the Indian mercantile com¬ 
munity of Bengal. All through Calcutta’s fascinating 
history, since its foundation by the enterprise of the old 
John Company merchants, runs a strain of close co-opera¬ 
tion between British and Indian industry. Recent years 
have seen giant strides in the industrial development of 
India, and in this development Indian enterprise, Indian 
brains, and Indian capital have taken their full share. 
They have had their ups and downs and experience has 
often been bought at the cost of disappointment and mis¬ 
fortune. The aftermath of a world-war shook to the core 
those mushroom growths in which old accepted rides of 
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trading were disregarded in the pursuit of quick returns. 
But the great variety and number of interests which your 
Chamber represents to-day are sufficient indication that 
public confidence still attaches to the well-established 
Indian concerns. The storm you have weathered is now 
low on the horizon, and I trust that a period of fair 
weather and favouring winds lies before you. 

It is only a few days since I spoke at Cawnpore in 
some detail on the position of Indian trade and the policy 
of Government as regards its future development. I will 
therefore only say that, like you, I attach the greatest 
importance to the agricultural development of India with 
' its inevitable reaction upon trade. I am following with 
the deepest interest the proceedings of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture—though I may remark in passing that 
you wrongly attribute its inception to myself—and I may 
take tills chance of acknowledging the great assistance 
which bodies like your own have rendered in preparing 
material for the Commission’s consideration. It is hardly 
necessary for me, before an audience of business-men, to 
enlarge on the dependence of Indian industry on the 
agricultural well-being of the country. All the experience 
that commerce and industry can offer should be placed 
freely at the service of those who are striving to solve this 
important and many-sided problem. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the graceful reference you 
have made to my family associations with India and for 
the good wishes you have offered me in the task that lies 
before me. The next few years will, as you have said, be 
important years in Indian history. It is not for me to 
anticipate, even by conjecture, what may be the outcome 
°t the Statutory enquiry which must take place in the 
near future, but I will reiterate my earnest desire that 
e P assa g e of events between now and the date of that 
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investigation will be such as to justify the hopes of those 
who are most concerned to see the future of India estab¬ 
lished upon unshakable foundations. I have no illusions 
as to the difficulties which will beset this path, and it 
jneans much to me to know that in approaching them I 
am followed by those kindly feelings which your Associa¬ 
tion, in common with many other bodies, have been good 
enough to express. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MARWARI ASSO¬ 
CIATION, CALCUTTA. 

In replying to the Address of Welcome from the Marwari 
Association, Calcutta, on the 11th December, H. E. the Viceroy 
said :— 

Gentlemen ,—It has given me much pleasure to receive 
an address from the representatives of such an important 
and influential section of the citizens of Calcutta, and I 
thank you warmly for the cordial manner in which you 
have welcomed Lady Irwin and myself. A few hours 
spent in Calcutta are enough to impress the visitor with 
the wealth and enterprise of this great city and the labour 
and activity on which its prosperity is founded. I sup¬ 
pose that no single community has taken a greater share 
in this sphere of city life than the Marwari, whose spirit 
of commercial enterprise has led him and his ancestors to 
leave the plains of Rajputana and seek their fortunes in 
distant parts of India. 

You have touched on a number of subjects in your 
address, with some of which I have already dealt in recent 
speeches. I can well understand the interest which you 
take in the problems of currency and exchange, and I 
observe that you are anxious lest the recommendations of 
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the recent Commission should adversely affect the Indian 
agriculturist. You may be sure that my Government is 
fully alive to the importance of this question, and I need 
not repeat at length what I said at Cawnpore a few days 
ago to the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Tne stabi¬ 
lisation of the rupee will, I believe, greatly assist com¬ 
mercial progress by removing factors of doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty, while the concentration of the management of both 
currency and credit in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
should be of real and permanent advantage to the agri¬ 
cultural and commercial interests of India. You may feel 
assured that such interests are a matter of deep concern 
to me, and that I await with you the findings of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in the full hope that they will 
shou India the way to make fuller use of the great 
potential resources with which she has been endowed. 


A re-examination of the present system of repre- 
sentation in the Provincial and Central Legislatures will 
Je one of the first duties of the Statutory Commission, and 
I feel confident that, before making their recommenda- 
i T; 1 Commmsion will give due weight to the impor¬ 
t‘d !■ f f adeqUate representation of commercial in- 
eres.s 1 gather that at the present moment vou are not 
too well satisfied in this respect. But I see “that in the 
enga Legislative Council, your Association elects one 

in'wWeh vo tllP BeDgal Nati ° nal Charaber of Commerce, 
In the mvtT ^ a Voice ’ elects two members. 

y«nr eommnn't i n °' nmated membei ' S als °> the ^ims of 
is shown hi ii “ ^ n0t been ove rlooked in the past, as 

ConnJu L : Ca : S i ° f M " Khaitan in ** Bengal 
take in nrif1 , r ' Cneial grounds I welcome the interest you 
legislatures *t ™ portanee y° u attach to, the work of the 

Councils of tl "m' 1 baS Deed ber best men in the 
e * at ion, and commerce can offer her the 
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services of men^whoso experience will be of the highest 
value. 

You have touched with a light hand on the topic of 
communal feelings, although, I know how deeply affected 
your community, like all others, has been by the deplorable 
events in Calcutta during the past year, and I propose to 
follow your good example. As you say, I have given 
earnest thought to the whole question and have tried to 
point out a path towards a permanent reconciliation. But 
I am the first to acknowledge that litcle can be effected 
from without, and that the cure for this evil must come 
from a change of heart within. I have already appealed 
to the better feelings of the two communities, and shall 
content myself with repeating cnee more the assurance 
that Government will maintain the public peace and good 
order before any other consideration. The more con¬ 
fidence that is placed by the two communities in this 
unshaken resolve of my administration, the sooner will 
both sides learn the futility of turning themselves into 
armed camps, and tie sooner this regrettable tension will 
be relaxed and disappear. 

I thank you again for the kind way in which you have 
received us, and I offer to the members of your Association 
my best wishes for their increasing prosperity in the 
future. 


UNITED SERVICE CLUB DINNER, CALCUTTA. 

,,, ~ „ . His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 

ber 1920 . the Dinner given in his honour by the united bervice Club, 
Calcutta, on the 13th of December :— 

Gentlemen,tf -.Among all the pleasant functions to 
which I have had the honour of being invited during my 
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visit to Calcutta, I think that this is one that stands in a 
sense alone. Indeed, it seems rather to partake of the 
character of a family party, as you are all members of those 
great Services with which I have the good fortune to be 
closely associated, and of which during my time in India, 

I may perhaps count myself an honorary member. I have 
been able in these last nine months to make acquaintances, 
and I hope friends, among members of every Service in 
India—civil and military, administrative and technical. 

I realise of course how little a Viceroy can really know of 
'he ceaseless work which the Services are carrying on in 
every corner of India, but I know enough already to feel 
very sure that if, some years hence, I am able to look back 
to the time I have spent in this country, I shall feel very 
proud of my connection with those whose traditions and 
conduct have made their Services the admiration of the 
world. 

I have seen it suggested more than once that the old 
type of Indian official has served his purpose, that the 
type, which made a good enough nurse for the child, has 
not the qualifications to be the companion and adviser of 
the growing man, and that a new brand is required, strong 
rather in parliamentary skill and political acumen than 
in old-fashioned, sound, administrative ability. Let us 
uot be easily misled. New circumstances no doubt require 
the exercise of new qualities, but the old Services have 
shown that they can readily supply them. Nothing per- 
nips lias made me admire the Indian official so much as, 
tbe vav lie has adapted himself, in an incredibly short, 
nno, to conditions for which he had had no direct previous 
i dining and under which he never expected to have to 
s ' n '- It may well be that we politicians have been 
accustomed to regard ourselves as specialists and to over- 

lau ^ le Mysterious nature of our profession. But the 
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truth is that men are more important than politics, and the 
only thing that really matters is that men should be of 
the right sort, and 1 have no/fear for India’s future if we 
can continue as long as she needs them to offer her the ser¬ 
vice of the same breed of Englishman as hitherto. 

In many ways the life of the British official is more 
difficult than it formerly used to be. Discharge of his 
duty may bring him under popular criticism, which can 
to-day through Press and Council make its voice freely 
heard. But while the servants of Government are none 
the worse for sound criticism, and such criticism is a whole¬ 
some corrective of all official action, it is the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment here, as elsewhere, when criticism is misplaced, 
to defend its servants from it. Oidy a Government which 
can convince its servants that, when they have acted right¬ 
ly, it will not hesitate to stand by them, can expect their 
support and retain their confidence, when called upon to 
deal justly, or it may even be severely, with its represent¬ 
atives when they have gone astray. 

Just 50 years ago, a despatch of the Government of 
India, in commending the work of a great administrator, 
used words which, though referring particularly to the 
Frontier, might well be applied to our position throughout 
India. “ It is by the every-day acts of earnest, upright 
English gentlemen that lasting influence must be 
obtained Well : there is not much to quarrel with in 
that dictum to-day, A nation is judged by its public 
servants and it is to character that the Englishman has 
owed his authority in the past, and it will/continue to he 
so in the future. I devoutly hope therefore that India 
will continue to attract as fine a type of Englishman as 
she always lias, and I was delighted recently to hear how 
high was the standard of candidates this year for the 
Indian Civil Service. 
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Here I think is one way among others in which the 
retired Indian official may still serve the country of his 
adoption. It must be felt by many who see for the last 
time the Bombay lights astern that it is the finish of the 
. chapter, the end of an old song. There is a sadness 
inseparable from the surrender of any task to which a man 
has been devoted. Stevenson in one of his essays speaks 
of a student who had just completed a study of the entire 
works of Carlyle. They told him that there was nothing 
more of that great thinker left to read. “ What ! ” he 
said, “ is there no more Carlyle ? Am I left to the daily 
papers ? ” The story goes that Gibbon burst into tears 
as he wrote'the closing words of his great history. 


I can well believe that no man can feel this more 
acutely than those who have given the best of their lives 
in the service of India and feel that they are retiring to an 
uneventful life in England. But there is no excuse for 
such melancholy reflections. There is still plenty of work 
to be done for India by those who in India have done their f 
work. Though no longer in official harness, every man 
may stall do much by helping to create an informed public 
opinion on Indian questions and by inducing the best type 

° is younger fellows to try their future in this land of 
promise. 


tion “ , < ? pcct ’ has ot,eB been nsW q»»- 

ie Tnd « y0U adllSe me *° scn<1 *>" into one of 
f tV1MS * I that a few years ago there 

»f Boglkhf 'T " 811 in E “ sIa ” d ' •*«<“* Kfuitment 

India no f„ J y , J "f lBabIe apprehension that service in 
rare libort ^ Same ^ nancia l attractions, the same 
generating ’ ° r poss ^^ the same security that it had a 
days ti . ^ ne Seal’d much /of “the good old 
fU ’ disheartening phrase which so strangely 
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comforts those for whom the present is -wholly dark. I do 
not blame them, but it is fruitless to regret that the hands 
of the great clock of life move on, for such change is of 
the essence of ail human things. 

The last few years however have brought us to see 
these things in more true perspective. Never had India 
greater need of the best Englishmen than she has to-dav. 
Tf there are to be fewer of them, it is the more essential 
that the fewer should be of the very best. And I can 
believe strongly enough in British character and initiative 
to feel confident that the Indian Services will continue to 
make, as they/ have in the past, their irresistible appeal to 
the best of British youth. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome presented by the 
British Indian Association, Calcutta, on the 14th of December, 
H. E. the Viceroy said :* — 

Gentlemen ,—I thank you all for the warm welcome 
and the good wishes which you have offered to Lady Irwin 
and myself. The eloquent and kindly address, to which 
I have listened with such pleasure, has the merit of being 
brief and to the point and in return I shall endeavour to 
compress my thoughts into as few words as I can*. 

I am told that the British Indian Association is the 
father of all such Societies in Bengal and probably in 
India. Three-quarters of a century is a long life for such 
a body, but I can see from the distinguished lists of your 
old and present members that its virility has been well 
maintained. T notice too that one of the objects of your 
Association is to establish on a stable basis healthy and 
satisfactory relationship between landholders and tenants, 
and in your address you have expressed your sincere 
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desire to live up to your creed, I trust that you will conti¬ 
nue to do so, for you will be performing a real service to 
your country, a service which as democratic institutions 
develop, is likely to become more and more essential to the 
well-being of the country side. A dictionary might define 
a tenant as a man who pays rent to his landlord. But all 
good landlords know that their tenants are really in the 
nature of a trust, and that the obligations are more on the 
side of the landlord than on that of the tenant. A tenant’s 
duty is done^wlien he has paid his rent. A landlord’s is 
not discharged until he has seen to it that his tenants 
have adequate housing, decent conditions of life, and the 
opportunities for education which will fit them to be useful 
members of their village and of the State. 

This duty, as I have said, is more than ever incumbent 
on you to-day. For an improved standard of life and 
education will be one of the most convincing arguments for 
the political advancement to which, as you say in your 
address, the peoples of India aspire. In the feeling refer¬ 
ence which you made to my grandfather’s interest in 
India, you have expressed the hope that his grandson 
vill show an equal sympathy when the re-examination of 
the Indian constitution comes before Parliament in due 
course. You need^ot doubt that my sole desire shall be 
o apply the experience I shall then have had of India to 
the best advantage of her people. 


. I 1 18 a ^eat honour to me to acknowledge the loyalty 
you have expressed to His Majesty the King- 
nrvJf 6101 a , 71 ^ as sured that you too realise the high 
^ lllc h, I believe, India is destined to take as an 
wot Cl ^ 1G -^tish Empire. You must have 

cons ^ era hle pride the ability and statesman- 
A llc 1 - 0ur President, the Maharaja of Burdwan, has 
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recently shown in the deliberations of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference in Londom I have had the advantage of receiving 
reports of his activities from private sources, and I can 
assure you that the complimentary statements which have 
been made about him in the Press are meant in all sincerity 
and without exaggeration. His visit to England and his 
announcements during the Conference cannot fail to 
foster that mutual respect and dependence between the 
two countries which is so necessary for the true interests 
of both. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me wish your Association 
n continued career of usefulness. Your membership 
embraces a large variety of interests and should be in a 
peculiarly favourable position to give valuable opinions on 
matters of public interest in which, I understand, it is so 
often consulted. May I venture the hope that, whether 
your voice is unanimous or not, it may always be raised 
with due regard to all those, obligations which landed 
proprietors, perhaps more than any other class, owe to the 
country in which they live. 


DINNER GIVEN BY THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 
CALCUTTA. 

H. E. the Viceroy rnadc the following speech at a dinner 
given by the European Association, Calcutta, on the 14lh of 
December :— v 

Gentlemen ,—My first duty must be to thank you for 
allowing me to be your guest to-night. Even before I 
came to Calcutta I had heard much o' your Association, 
and it is a pleasure to me to have this opportunity of 
meeting its members personally. It is particularly agree¬ 
able to me that I should here sit under one who w r as an 
old college friend of mine and who, I think I may venture 
to say, taught me in our college debating societies the 
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rudiments of public argument and debate. I remember 
Very well that Mr. Langford-James showed, even in those 
.days, many of the qualities of intellect and character that 
have no doubt inspired you to choose him as your Presi¬ 
dent. 


In the speech to which we have just listened he has 
touched upon many subjects, and if I do not follow him 
in them /ill, it will not be because I fail to appreciate their 
importance. What he has said rather conlinns the impres- 
I sion-il derived some months ago, when I met your repre¬ 
sentatives in Simla, as to the place in the Indian world of 
an Association such as yours. 

This great city affords to anyone an opportunity ot 
seeing the non-official European in full action, and of 
realising the problems and difficulties with which he has 
to deal and the spirit in which he sets about it. I would 
like, if I may, to say something from this angle about the 
work that I conceive it to be in the power of your Asso¬ 
ciation to do. 

Latter day events have necessarily focussed a great 
deal of thought upon the future political development of 
India. Ihe movement of opinion and ideas that led to the 
declaration of policy in 1917 was not one of which the 
origin can be exactly traced ; nor is it to my purpose to 
unravel all the twisted strands of cause and effect that led 
T3T1 t0 thls result - I am very well aware that while there 
wre, and are, some who have entertained doubts of the 
■wisdom of the actual structure set up as a result of that 
c aration, there are others who have sincerely felt even 
of seek' 11K ^ amen ^ these last the whole venture 

senHiiy 1 ^ ^ *° aC ^ ^ nc ^ a *° self-government through repre- 
I T e m stitutions has seemed to be a policy at variance 
^dh historical tradition and with many hard realities 
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of the present day. To them I would only say that. * 
whether Great Britain will ultimately be judged right or 
wrong in seeking to guide India along this path, it was 
hardly possible that she should have acted differently. The 
path of nations, as well as that of individuals, is greatly 
influenced by inherited character. Throughout all her 
own history, Great Britain has been the pioneer as regards 
the application of representative^institutions to the science 
of politics. It is a commonplace to say that this is indeed 
the principal fact that she has contributed to the thought 
and practice of the world ,- and if this is so, I suggest ' 
that it is not less ultimately incumbent upon her in those 
spheres of the world where she has influence to spread 
representative institutions, which are but the material 
expression of her own political thought, than it is incum¬ 
bent upon a fire to radiate heat, which is, in similar 
fashion, the first quality of its existence. But while there¬ 
fore I think that such radiation of political thought and 
practice was inevitable, it was rightly recognised by Great 
Britain that circumstances and conditions in India alike 
made it necessary to proceed along this path with prudence. 
The result of this is seen in the form of administration 
under which the affairs of India are conducted. 


Now, as I have said, many persons>/.ineluding perhaps 
some of your own Association, may have felt, doubts, less 
far-reaching indeed than those to which I have just allud¬ 
ed, as to the method and time chosen for the new depar¬ 
ture. It is the more clearly to their credit that they 
should have decided to throw their full weight on the 
side of supporting and justifying the new policy. It is 
of course not difficult to point to inconveniences and 
defects in the system which make i’t difficult to work with 
complete efficiency. In the realm of principle it is, for 
example, obviously true that power and responsibility 
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ought to go hand in hand, and that power is only safely 
exercised by those who have a sense of equivalent responsi¬ 
bility. If therefore at any time it is desired to give train¬ 
ing in responsibility by the conferment of power upon 
those who have not hitherto enjoyed it, and if the counsel* 
of prudence are that the full enjoyment of responsibility 
should only be reached by a gradual process, it is probable 
and almost inevitable that during this stage there should 
be some failure to reach the ideal adjustment of responsi¬ 
bility to power. Speaking of central politics, so long as 
there is in the hands of the Governor-General or Govern¬ 
ment of India some reserve power by which in the last 
resort they Can secure what they conceive to be essential, 
it is evidently possible for popular representatives to 
escape the sense of responsibility that ought to accompany 
the power, even though only partial, which they exercise. 
Again, so long as the Government of India is not fully 
responsible in the strict sense of the word, it is impossible 
lor parties or politicians to feel the salutary check of being 
perhaps compelled to replace in the task of government 
those who have been the targets of their criticism and 
attack. It therefore follows, as we have recently seen, 
that one of the principal distinctions between the different 
Indian parties is apt to be the degree of vehemence with 
which they assail the policy of Government. The latter 
necessarily in great degree inarticulate, is presented as 
the common opponent of patriotic citizens. 


These are real difficulties, and difficulties which, as far 
can see, are unavoidable so long as it is necessary to 
am the final power in the hands of a Government not 
rotvTV^ 01 res P°nsible to popularly elected repre- 


** would be so bold as to hazard any very assured 
°! locy as to when the British Parliament was likely to- 
L6PSV 
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feel disposed to entrust full responsibility to India. I 
would however venture upon one or two observations. 
The answer to that question is likety)4o depend much more 
upon the foundations that India herself can lay for her 
own political development, than on any preconceived 
notions of the British Parliament. As I have already 
said, the whole instinct of Parliament, so far as it can 
claim to be the voice of British character, must be to wish 
well to India in this matter. But if Parliament is a well- 
wisher, it is also a shrewd and competent judge, and 
Parliament will, I suspect, realise that at the root of the 
whole question lies the problem of what I may call the 
average political sense of a wide electorate. An educated 
electorate, as Mr. Langford James has said, is the only 
sure basis of democracy. Without it politics are the 
possession of a small class of intelligentsia, and the leaders 
of political thought, who must be pioneers of political* 
development, would be the first .to recognis^that in these 
conditions the political system, instead of resting broad- 
based on intelligent popular judgment, is insecurely poised 
on afi inverted apex. 

Let me relate what I am saftog to the work of your 
Association. I know how much your members and those 
who are associated with you have already done in the way 
of either giving time themselves, or allowing others to take 
time, for political work. Business firms have been ready, 
at no small inconvenience to themselves, to spare their bett 
men for work in the political field, and I trust that they 
will never grudge to India the services of those whose 
experience of the country fits them in every way to 
represent the best interests of their community. 
Mr. Langford James himself is untiring in this cause, and 
have admired the efforts which your able Secretary, 
Colonel Crawford, has made to bring to all the branches 
of the Association greater knowledge of the main issues 
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■with which those who represent you in the Legislature at 
Simla or Delhi have to deal. I do not doubt that the 
interest shown by your Association in the proceedings at 
Cawnpore is largely due to the work he has been doing. 
And I should like to reinforce what I believe to be the 
thought of many of those, who serve the Association best, 
by appealing to you, and through you to your other mem¬ 
bers, never to conceive of Indian politics only as matters 
directly affecting, at particular points, European interests, 
but as a great business affecting the whole of India's 
future, to which you can bring qualities such as India can 
find nowhere else. 

e have unhappily witnessed in the last few months 
a deplorable exhibition of communal narrowness and 
animosity. Let there be nothing communal in the Euro¬ 
pean outlook on Indian politics, but let it ratherybe inspired 
by the determination to tak. that share in the moulding 
of events for the good of India, to which by knowledge, 
experience, and responsibility you are entitled. 

Some of you will remember the last public words 
spoken in India by one who was perhaps the greatest 
Viceroy of modern times, who had so warm an affection 
and admiration for this city, and of whom it can be said, 

3i 11 can be said of anyone, “ nihil quod tvtigit non 
ornavit”. He was speaking of the true work of English¬ 
men m India and there is a ring in his words which must be 
my excuse for repeating them to you to-night. 4 4 To fight 
for the right, to abhor the imperfect, the unjust, or the 
mean, to swerve neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
| o care nothing for flattery or applause or odium or 
abuse it is so easy to have any of them in India—ne^er 
to let your enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow 
dim, but to remember that the Almighty has placed your 
band on the greatest of his ploughs, in whose furrow the 
nations oi the future arc germinating and taking shape, 
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to drive tlie blade a little forward in your time, and to 
feel that somewhere among these millions you have left a 
little justice or happiness or prosperity, a sense of manli¬ 
ness or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn of 
intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring of duty, where it 
did not before exist—that is enough, that is the English¬ 
man’s justification in India. It is good enough for his 
watchword while he is here, for his epitaph when he is 
gone.” 

Our hand is in sober earnest on the plough to-day. ^ 
It will need a strong hand, a willing team, to drive tlnT ^ 
furrow straight ; it is uphill work and there are roots and 
rocks in plenty to turn the blade aside. Each and all of 
us need firm faith and sane enthusiasm if we wish to carry 
through successfully the task to which we have set our 
hand. 

It is because this Association has done so much already 
to assist Indian growth, because they have brought to the 
land of their adoption those gifts of determination, honesty 
and initiative, to which Mr. Langford James referred, 
and because in the years to come their opportunity of 
service may well be greater and not less than it has been 
up to now, that I feel particularly grateful to you for 
having afforded me this opportunity of meeting you, and 
of thanking you, not only for the welcome you have given 
me, but for the promise of your loyal co-operation and 
support. 


BENGAL CLUB DINNER. 


20th Decem¬ 
ber 1920. 


The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at 
the Dinner given in his honour by the Bengal Club at Calcutta 
on the 20th of December :— 

I must begin by thanking you, Mr. President and/— 
gentlemen, for your kindness in inviting me to be yonr 
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guest to-night. The Bengal Club has long been famous 
for its hospitality, and I am delighted to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of tasting its pleasures for myself. I understand 
that the Club is on the eve of its hundredth birthday. I 
should like to congratulate it on this happy event and I 
hope that its bicentenary will find it in the same flourishing 
condition that it is in to-day. 


You, Sir, have referred to the early history of this 
City and to the energy and vision of your predecessors 
which raised it, laboriously, painfully, surely, to the place 
of honour in the British Empire which it holds to-day. 


We are so apt, in unreflecting acceptance of the 
piesent, to foigct the past, that it is wholesome sometimes 
to turn our eyes backward. And I suppose that our 
imperial records contain no greater romance than that '<7 
wh ich surrounds Calcutta’s creation and Calcutta’s growth. 

- It is from the so-called “ Factory ” of the first days of 
limit settlement, which men once pointed to with pride, 
ia tas sprung the Calcutta which we now know We 
see her with her vast population, with all the equipment 
great and varied industrial undertakings her streets 

h " ma * ets - “1 wharves, ill concerned 
the carriage of merchandise to and from the four 
coiners o the earth, and all bearing witness to the place 
winch Calcutta lias come to occupy in the intricate world 
oi business by which we exist to-day. I n no other part 
t) 1K 1£ J 1S 11 possible for a Viceroy to meet so many of 

«i^rte P T ine, ? 1 T- identmed With the corals 

a™S " to ’/ nd hlSt ° ry here seems *> challenge 

issues ofThe horn- qUCStl ° n8 ’ *** miderlie 


myself n UUe beerr ^V India I have constantly asked I 
all our * w kich I suppose is often present to 

nc nam el 3 7 , in what light will what the British 
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have clone or tried to do in India be ultimately judged ? 
Such a question was definitely posed to me the other day 
by* our visitors from South Africa, and the fact that they 
should have so questioned me perhaps shows that the 
answer is not as plain as we are often tempted to suppose. 
How far can we claim to have fulfilled the postidate of 
Burke, who, you will remember, in his famous speech on 
Fox's India Bill laid down a fundamental doctrine which, 
however familiar to the present generation, must have 
sounded strangely in the ears of many of those who 
listened to him. “ All political power ” he said “ which 
is set over men ought to be some way or other exercised 
ultimately for their benefit ^ and he went on to say that 
the rights and privileges derived therefrom “ are all in 
the strictest sense a trust ”. I know no place which more 
directly suggests the propriety of answering such ques¬ 
tions than this city, so closely allied with all the early 
beginnings of British rule and, thanks largely to Lord 
Curzon, so rich in historical memories of it. 

We are all familiar with the fortuitous character of 
the first beginnings and establishment of British rule in 
India, and it is not now ijecessary to dwell upon the 
gradual substitution of order for chaos, or on the replace¬ 
ment of turmoil by tranquillity. For many years no doubt 
the principal efforts of British administration were directed 
along lines of promoting and securing the interests of 
trade and commerce, and I imagine that most of the 
blemishes on early company rule were attributable to the 
imperative instructions of directors,^ urging their repre¬ 
sentatives to earn them the wherewithal with which to 
meet the shareholders’ desire for dividends. From such 
modest and hazardous beginnings has grown that great 
structure of commerce, internal and external, which, many 
of you represent and which holds so important a place in 
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the life of India. This commercial adventure, as at first 
it was, necessarily attracted increasing attention from tlie 
politicians. I have already mentioned Burke’s enuncia¬ 
tion of a doctrine that was to take the British Empire very 
far. The attention of Parliament was not infrequently 
directed to India in its debates, and it was from the 
political side that the great change finally came which 
v itnessed the transfer of the old rights and obligations of 
the Company to the Crown. It is also certainly true that 
in these latter years it is the side of political evolution 
that seems to have engrossed the major part of the atten¬ 
tion of Government and the public. You in Bengal have 
your full share of political activity, and you will allow 
me here to pay my tribute of respect to the manner in 
vhich Lord Lytton, whose services Bengal is so soon 
to lose, has faced great difficulties with alt that sense of 
responsibility, courage and candour which his friends and 
every one who knew him would have expected of him. 


. But ever ywhere the atmosphere is thick with discus¬ 
sion on constitutional reforms ; oratory is plentiful, and 
some might be forgiven for thinking that the steady and 
solid achievements of the past were in danger of being 

Indri^r 3 neW avalanche ’ of a with which 

feel r ert0 beC ‘ n familiar ' They “V even 

to J S ae uT y 0f Government is standing still 
to see tin r rf P ° ,itical ^nre, content 

aeelislomorl t ^ T t0 Saerifiee wha * the y have been 
i n thp iv -n °+ 1 P °f r< ^ as Gl ° mos t Efficient administration 
Power s> T °I ° * * e . nGCessity °i- tgaining new classes in 

an aUiinY, rOSPOn - lbility \ 1 am far from saying that such 
I f e( q ^ l( 1 1S Ullln felligible or unnatural. None the less 
truth ^ * S a ver y dangerous misapprehension of the 
we s -h° l dd be making a huge mistake if 

politic-1'?' 1 ^° 1% a momei1 ^ potties and the play of 
<l 0lces ^ v ore the sum of the contribution that 
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Government was at this moment making to India’s future. 
It is indeed true that in regard to these we have expressly 
undertaken commitments to the Indian peoples, which we 
shall to the best of our ability fulfil, but that in no way 
absolves us from the obligation of constantly attending 
to other matters which make for India’s welfare. 

May I say a word to you about two directions in 
which Government is to-day striving to discharge the 
duties of its trusteeship ? For those obsessed with the 
idea that Government is no longer a dynamic but a static 
force, I could prescribe no better remedy than a tour to 
the North-West Frontier. It is difficult to conceive of a 
greater contrast than that presented by the settled life 
we know here and what has hitherto been the uncertain 
and precarious existence of the frontier, for so long, through 
history, the postern gate of the keep of India. Its at¬ 
mosphere of blood-feuds, forts, barbed wire, is difficult of 
apprehension unless we see it for ourselves. It is indeed 
a different civilisation, and one, it must be confessed, 
whatever its disadvantages, of possibly greater and more 
arresting daily interest than the one which we are seeking 
with such success to establish in its place. No one who 
visits it, and sees for himself the barrier of rugged and 
cruel hills, the stalwart Pathan, whose rifle is an in¬ 
dispensable article of otherwise exiguous every-day 
apparel, can fail to appreciate the meaning of the roads 
and railways and all the organisation, political and military, 
which are bringing peace and order into that troubled 
land. On$e there you feel that Government has not lost 
its old grip, that progress is real and that we are in fact 
still achieving something which justifies British rule. 

It is only a few years, as you will remember, since 
Waziristan was the centre of grave trouble involving diffi¬ 
cult and costly military operations. Within that short 
space of time a great change has come over the spirit of 
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the dream. I give you one figure to illustrate the change. 
Four years ago 131 raids were carried out by gangs from 
independent territory in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. The following year the figure had dropped to 74 
and last year to 31 ; while in the first seven months of the 
present year we have only recorded 9. We have not 
forced upon the tribes any exasperating regulations, that 
would merely antagonise people who worship the indivi¬ 
dual but doubt the authority of the law. We trust rather 
for our influence to the name of British justice and to 
the personality of the British official, and I cannot speak 
too highly of the way in which they have justified that 
trust. Their -monument may rightly be said to be the 
same as that which Sir Christoper Wren drew from St. 
Paul's Cathedral Si quaeris monumentum circumspice 


IC anyone were still unconverted by the work of poli¬ 
tical reclamation proceeding in these areas under * the 
! nion Jack, I would ask him to.come with me tolthose parts 
o Northern India where the engineer is using his technical 
knowledge to convert dry, thirsty, desert soil into land 
bearing food and material for the use of man. [ was tor- 
tunate enough two or three weeks ago to visit one of these 

jl' 1 ;™ C< J ° nles in lts earlier stages, where I was able to see 
this xisetess and unwanted waste, side by side with land of 

Inst hi r£* a / eW J ardS aWay ’ which 011 tho 1st of June 
mon 1 + ltS firSt drink of ^tion water and was, si* 

^ SPl6ndid C1 ’° PS - Mueh 0f thec °l°- 

almost h f 6 I f UJ 1 1Jab 18 n0w ancient histor y- and we may 
prZlt B 7 ted t0 f ° rget that there are now 

emntv of v Allages was once-devoid of vegetation and 
and bit h /!™ an ^ e ’ every year the work goes on, 

its wav ^ ^ SGe ^ ie ^ reen ^ ne cultivation pushing 
that I f ^ le dusty bresvn of desert. I confess 

G ’ a ^ er seeing these two fields of present-day 
JuuBo V 
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activity and effort, that here was Government in all its 
vigour and that here was something as close akin to creation 
as it is given to man to do. 


Well, gentlemen, I have taken you a long way from 
the plains of Bengal and from the comfortable hospitality 
of this Club. What connection you may wonder has all 
this with your own lives and work ? To my mind the 
connection is not far to seek. These activities, which I 
have attempted to describe, are nothing to me but the 
logical continuation of that restless energy, which has 
steadily radiated through India from the earliest centre 
of British power and initiative—Calcutta and Bengal ; 
and I suggest that it illustrates the importance, if we are 
to judge progress in India truly, of judging it as a 
whole. 

At the risk therefore of appearing to fall a victim to 
self-satisfaction and complacency, I feel able unhesitatingly 
to assert that our record in India is one on which the 
historian will return a favourable verdict. I know very 
well how many are the obstacles by which the growth of 
India to-day and during^ the next years is likely to be 
beset. She needs wise counsel to help her in surmounting 
them, the counsel of friends who neither flatter nor decry. 
To turn a blind eye to her weaknesses is no true friend¬ 
ship. But when we criticise let our words be free from 
any sting of bitterness. Let us be careful to fan no flames 
of controversy, but seek always with cool reason and warm 
sympathy to strive for the realisation of India’s hopes 
and ours. Jf we can keep untarnished our faith in India’s 
future, we shall not fail to convince India that we can 
still help her to achieve it, and that the contribution we 
can make, though it may be different, will not be un¬ 
worthy of the achievements of the past. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BENARES MUNICI¬ 
PAL BOARD AND THE BENARES DISTRICT 

BOARD. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome presented by the 
Benares Municipal Board and the Benares District Board at 
Benares on the 4th January, H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—Lady Irwin and I greatly appreciate the 
cordial welcome extended to us by the Members of the 
Municipal Board and of the District Board in the 
addresses which have just been read. Both addresses 
referred, as was both natural and right, to the history of 
Benares and to the special sanctity with wdiieh the name 
of Benares is invested, and my only regret is that my visit 
is perforce too short to allow me to see more than a small 
part of all that your city has to show. The restfulness of 
Kashi is indeed a strange contrast after the din and bustle 
of the great towns in which I have recently been living. 
Politics, industry, commerce, all seem alike unable seri¬ 
ously to disturb the underlying atmosphere of con¬ 
templative calm, which pervades this place. I read some¬ 
where recently an impression of Benares as being held 
aloft on the trident of holiness. I shall have this picture 
in my mind as I visit your shrines and holy places in the 
next day or two,—and long afterwards when I look back 
upon these days spent in the heart of Hindu India. 


the duties, however, with which your own bodies are 
immediately concerned, are rather those of the more 
material side of life, although the problems of administra- 
i°n which you all have to face have a peculiar variety 
and importance through the very privilege of having a 
f 101 ^ metropolis in your midst. Both Boards have to 
ac v e dmidable difficulties in housing and communica- 
f” 1S ’ C 1 reated ^ e bb and flow of a large population 
^ iv m v om little return in the shape of a direct income can 
expected. At the same time you have to pay due regard 
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the Benares District Board. 

to the interests of the ratepayers whom you represent by 
providing those amenities of life which they have a right 
to expect. 

The Municipal Board in their address have been 
modest, I might almost say pessimistic, in speaking of their 
efforts to meet this double responsibility unaided. You 
will, however, realise that I am not in a position to give 
any promise of direct financial aid from the Government 
of India. The added privileges of local self-government 
bring corresponding charges in their train, and the decentra¬ 
lization of the collection and expenditure of public money 
leaves no funds in the hands of the Central Government 
for direct grants to municipalities. 


I trust however that the goal is not beyond the limit of 
the Municipality’s own endeavours. The Board’s normal 
expenditure, I hear, is now below its income. Two of 
your big schemes, the electrification of Benares and the 
improvement of the water supply, are well in train. I am 
informed that the Local Government have given a grant 
of Es. 5 lakhs towards the latter object, and I trust it 
will not be long before the needs of the city as regards 
these two important matters of administration are fulfilled. 
The greatest difficulty lies perhaps in the state of the 
drainage system. Apart from the dangers to the popula¬ 
tion arising out of defective conservancy arrangements I 
have been sorry to hear complaints of the pollution of the 
Ganges water as it flows past the sacred ghats.x.There is 
a saying that cleanliness is next to godliness, 'and I am 
convinced that every pilgrim to Benares would gladly 
spare a modicum of his offerings to , see his holy city and 
its river preserved pure and unsullied. Surely it is not 
beyond the powdr and genius of the religious authorities, 
if not the Board itself, to devise some means of enabling 
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such feelings to be translated into action. You have al¬ 
ready a number of philanthropic institutions, which com¬ 
pares favourably with any city in India, such as the Earn 
Krishna Mission of Service and many others. I feel sure 
that by voluntary subscriptions much could also be effected 
towards preserving intact the outward glories of Benares, 


I gather from the District Board’s address that their 
problems are similar to those of the Municipality, but 
spread over a larger area, and are in the same way affected 
by the presence within their boundaries of a centre 
attracting pilgrims of every kind from outside as well 
as fiom within India. It follows that many amenities of 
life, important enough in the ordinary way, become here 
vital needs. Again, though I am aware that the present 
Board has done all in its power to restore its finances to 
a satisfactory condition, there is the complaint of lack of 
money, which all governing bodies feel now-a-days cons¬ 
trained to make. Although grants from Government 
amount to two-thirds of the Board’s income, the fact un¬ 
fortunately remains that this income is inadequate to 
cover ordinary expenditure. This inelasticity of income 
has been ascribed to the Permanent Settlement. What¬ 
ever there may be to be said for and against this view 
am glad to hear that the Board have finally decided to 
steel themselves to raise new revenue, though I recognise 
that even then it is improbable that you will be able to 

desire 16 Aii ? the Deeds ° f y ° Ur Distriet as you would 
Hie o ’ , * be m0re care is therefore necessary to allot 

Wnefit I T n Vi! Ure t0 ob j ects which will give the greatest 
Possible °- 10 ” mi<est uumber, and to conserve as far as 
conceive 1 "^l resources ^ or some large minded and wisely 

bodies aremwT’’ tha “ t0 expend them > as ma ny 

‘it to do, on a number of minor objects none 
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of which are likely to effect permanent improvement in 
the daily lives of your inhabitants. 


Gentlemen, though your task is difficult, your 
addresses show me that you are fully alive to your responsi¬ 
bilities, and that in itself is an indication that you will 
continue to do your best to discharge them worthily. I am 
particularly glad to hear of the devoted service -which has 
been rendered by your respective Chairmen : sendee which 
must mean considerable sacrifice of the little leisure which 
the ordinary day’s work affords. From the wider point 
of view the work which is being done to-day by local bodies 
is of very great importance. By success or otherwise in 
small things, a nation may be judged in the greater, and 
no one who gives his service to such work need ever feel 
that his labours are thrown away: In the problems you 
are called upon to solve, in the debates which are held 
amongst you, in the decisions you take, in the responsi¬ 
bilities you bear, in the hundred and one calls which the 
administration of your charges makes upon your powers, 
the same qualities are demanded of you as of those who 
direct the wider world of politics. But to you I imagine 
your best reward will be to make the setting of this sacred 
city worthy of the precious stone within. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to have met you 
personally here to-day, and I thank you once more for the 
friendly reception you have given to Lady Irwin and 
myself. 


LAYIJSIG OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

4tb January H. E. the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the 
ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the Library of tho 
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Benares Hindu University at Benares on the 4th January :— 


Mr. Vice Chancellor and gentlemen , —I thank you 
sincerely foiylhe welcome you have offered to Lady Irwin 
and myself. Almost 11 years ago Lord Ilardinge, in 
laying the foundation stone from which this great insti¬ 
tution lias risen, expressed the hope that the University 
might come to be a place of many sided activities, prepared to 
equip young men for all the various walks of life. Ilis hopes 
have not been belied. Those who have directed the growth 
of this University—and I know how much the University 
owes to its Vice-Chancellor—have laid their plans wisely 
and pursued them well. In the choice of their site and 
the character of their buildings they have striven to create 
the real academic atmosphere, impalpable but always 
powerful to influence the minds of those who are brought 
within its range. They have afforded opportunities for 
the study of a wide variety of subjects, intellectual and 
practical, theological and scientific, adequate to give a 
young man the mental equipment he needs to face the 
manifold problems of life. They were, I believe, the first 
to adopt here the organisation of a residential teaching 
institution. Your system of housing the different depart¬ 
ments, with their hostels in separate contiguous buildings, 
allows not only for specialisation in study but also for a 
common social life outside the class. And both are of the 
essence of the real University life. Those of us who were 
fortunate enough to receive our education at one of the 
English residential Universities know how much of what 
we learnt there was learnt not from text books or in the 
ecture room, but from contact in our own rooms and in 
t le course of every day life with our fellow undergraduates. 


This finely conceived and finely executed plan is there¬ 
fore very bright with promise. It can well claim to be 
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an all-India University, for it draws half of its 2,000 
students from outside the United Provinces, and it is built 
on a scale in keeping with the area of its appeal. Your 
Vice-Chancellor has told you of the large sums of money 
already spent in building and equipping the University 
and has employed all his most persuasive arts in the 
attempt to elicit further sympathy in practical shape from 
the Government of India. I have had no opportunity, 
since he told me the matters to which he had it in mind 
to refer, of making enquiry into the reasons that might 
weigh with Governmental! the consideration of the requests 
which he has made. I can therefore say no more at 
present than that I shall make it my business to give 
personal and careful attention to these matters. But 
inasmuch as the financial heart of all Governments in 
these difficult days is proverbially stony, may I perhaps 
utter the one word of warning which will find place in 
my speech to-day, that, however praiseworthy the object, 
I trust that expenditure will not outrun the University’s 
means. I greatly hope that the debt, towards the reduc¬ 
tion of which the Government of India has this year 
sanctioned a grant of 5 lakhs, will soon be cleared, ami 
the finances of the University be placed on a permanently 
satisfactory footing. 


The new library, however, of which I am, at your 
kind invitation, to lay the foundation stone to-day, has 
had special funds provided for it through the generosity 
of a benefactor.^ Your University is fortunate in having as 
Chancellor a man to whom appeals for educational purposes 
are seldom made in vain. A few years ago II. II. the Maha¬ 
raja Gaekwar gave a donation of a lakh of rupees to the 
general funds of the University. He has recently given 
a similar sum as an endowment for scholarships to enable 
Science students of the University to continue higher 
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studies at foreign Universities. lie lias now followed his 
own admirable example by giving another lakli for the 
construction of this library. The whole library building 
is expected to cost 5 lakhs, but His Highness’ generous 
donation has enabled the work to be begun. The build¬ 
ing is so planned as to admit of large future extensions, 
as the Council wisely recognise that a University library 
must ever grow. It is appropriate that the central por¬ 
tion which is to be taken in hand at once should be called 
the “ Sir Sayaji Eao Gaekwar Library ” in honour of 
the benefactor who h^s made its inception possible. 


The library when completed will supply a very real 
want m the University. The dispersal of the present collec¬ 
tion of books over several separate rooms and the lack of 
any reading room are indeed serious drawbacks. No 
University is complete without its library. There is some- 
t,hmg m a library of books, whether old or new, which 
you find nowhere else on earth a sense of communion with 
the thought of all the ages, a feeling that you have around 
you a store-house on which to draw, as the fancy takes 
you, for inspiration, knowledge, or consolation. 


lou remember the lines of the 
library :—. 


poet Southey on his 


My days among the dead are passed ; 

Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old. 

My never failing friends are they 

With whom I converse day by day. 

To a man wh i 

his own whiV^ IllS books ’ his library is a home of 
L6PSV C Can ^ llrn ! s h according to his tastes, a 
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world of his own which he^an people* with his friends. 
His circle of friends is ever widening and, once made, they 
are friends for life. 


I think that perhaps never more than at the present 
day was there greater need for developing among the 
youth of this—as of any other—country the taste for 
general reading. A University student, -with examinations 
looming large before him, must perforce devote much of 
his time to the reading of text books, and must specialise 
on the particular branch of study which he has- under¬ 
taken. He is no student if he does otherwise. But to 
be a 1 full man ', in Bacon's words, his reading must take 
a wider sweep. Above all he must search out for himself 
the books or the passages which strike a chord in his mind 
' and* are henceforth destined to influence his life and life 
thought .y.^If we have to trust the opinion of others as to 
what is good in literature, we shall never make much 
progress. The perverseness of the human mind is even 
apt sometimes to make us approach with a hostile feeling 
the book which we have been told is * the best ever written \ 

Not that we should blindly discard advice. It is remark¬ 
able how general is the consensus of opinion on the 
world's greatest books. But when we read a book we 
should make up our own minds first, which parts of it 
appeal to trs, by stimulating or making articulate trains 
of thought hitherto only existing in our subconscious mind. 

It is well to mark these passages and return to them again 
and again. We shall often find that our first judgment 
was wrong in the light of further experience. We may 
feel that our idea of their standard of value has changed. 

But by exercising our own judgment we have added some^? ^' 
diing to our stock of wisdom which we eould have attained 
in no other way. We should vary our reading too. In 
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unexpected places we make discoveries. In a line from a 
poet, a sentence from a novel, Tve are ‘ stung by the 
splendour of a sudden thought ’ which will carry us 
through life. It is no bad plan to read two types of 
book concurrently—one for pure pleasure, poetry, novels y 
memoirs—the other as discipline, as an astringent to the 
mind, philosophy, social science, theology, economics. You 
thus acquire that mental balance without which knowledge 
can seldom be of great value either to yourself or to others. 
I speak not without a sad consciousness that I am preach¬ 
ing what I seldom have the chance of practising—but 
none the less I hope one day to have time to read again, 
and meanwhile I know that my advice is sound, and con¬ 
tains a great secret of the real interest and happiness in 
life. 


Many of those I am now addressing will Lave gone 
out into the world before the building, which is to rise 
upon the stone I am now to lay, has reached completion. 
But whether you have the opportunity or not to profit 
by the advantages it will offer, I hope that all those who 
are now passing or shall hereafter pass the precious years 
of youth within this place may be inspired to repay the 
intellectual gifts that they have here received by service 
in many fields, and win for themselves the title of honoured 
sons of an honoured University. 


BANQUET AT BENARES. 

In responding to the toast of his health at the Banquet 
Riven m his honour by His Highness the Maharaja of Benares 
naies on ^ ie ^th of January, II. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Y highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,— I thank you 

i\ IT 1 1 ^ lness 0n behalf of Lady Irwin and myself for 
n. vine words with which you have bidden us welcome 
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to your State, and proposed the toast of our health. We 
are both most grateful to Your Highness for having given 
us the opportunity of visiting your territories, and for 
the manner in which you have entertained us. I am well 
aware how many calls there are on Your Highness’s 
hospitality, for Benares exercises a magnetic attraction 
upon the world, and few distinguished visitors pass through 
this city without experiencing the comforts of Your High¬ 
ness’s well appointed guest-house at Nandesar. 

It is pleasant to hear Your Highness reiterating the 
assurance of loyalty which has always distinguished the 
Ruling House. In the years before us, as Your Highness 
has said, the whole question of the position and function 
of the States in India and in the British Empire must 
inevitably be faced. It is a question which, in the interests 
alike of the States and British Ipdia, stands in need of 
the best thought that can be brought to bear upon it. 
Whatever the solution may be—and its solution will not 
be as easy as some might seem to think—its essential basis 
will be mutual agreement and confidence between the 
States and British India, and I am therefore glad to see 
that Your Highness so clearly recognises the interdepend¬ 
ence of the two. Your Highness may be certain that I 
shall be ready and anxious to do whatever lies in my power 
to secure that this matter is dealt with in such fashion 
as may best assist the States to take their rightful place 
in the future life of India. I feel sure that any opinion 
which Your Highness may at any time, offer on this 
problem will be as frank and^ sincere as that which you 
have just expressed on the general subject of the Reforms. 

It would be an ill return for your generous hospitality 
that I should speak at length on the constitutional changes 
that were introduced in India seven years ago, and that 
will presently be the subject of statutory review. They 
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have had many critics, and Your Highness is, of course, 
not alone in thinking that India was not ripe for the action 
which Parliament approved, and that the British Govern¬ 
ment of that day acted with undue precipitancy. I was 
a member of the House of Commons at that time, and I 
very well remember the careful and exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of which these proposals were the subject. Therefore 
whether what was then done will be ultimately judged 
wise or unwise, it would be unjust to Parliament and 
the British people to suppose that they failed to weigh 
the issues involved with becoming gravity. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that the result has been by no means free 
from disappointment, and it will be the duty of the Sta¬ 
tutory Commission to examine the whole position with 
impartial thoroughness, in order to satisfy itself that the 
foundations on which we seek to build are sound. But 
I can entertain no doubt that Great Britain and India can 
and must continue to work together for the good of both, 
and that the collaboration of Great Britain is an essential 
condition of India's evolution. 


1 share Your Highness's regret that it has not been 
possible for me to spend more time in acquainting myself 
with the organisation and progress of your State, for I 
have heard much of the sound character of Your Highness's 
administration. Your solicitude for the well bein~ of 
the cultivating classes Is no secret, and is instanced hv 
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men whose experience, whether gained in your own State 
or in British India, renders them fit to carry out your 
policy. 

It is with great pleasure that I have learnt of the 
ability and wisdom with which Your Highness has handled 
any communal dissension which threatened to arise, with 
the result that your State has been almost wholly free 
of trouble of this kind. The personal touch which Your 
Highness maintains with your people and their affairs, 
whether in private life or in public Durbar, has been the 
means of enabling you to win, in striking degree, the 
confidence of your subjects. 

I sincerely trust that Your Highness may be spared 
for many years to support your responsibilities with all 
your present vigour. Years/ have been kinder to Your 
Highness than to most, though, I know, it must largely 
be due to your own rigorous physical training that you 
have preserved that vitality which many a younger man 
might envy. Few men, I think, can have celebrated the 
passing of their allotted span of three score years and 
ten by starting out on a lion-hunting expedition, as Your 
Highness did last year to the West of India. I shall count 
myself very fortunate if I can, whei^the time comes, 
emulate Your Highness’s achievement. We all hope, 
Your Highness, that you will live to shoot many more 
lions, and to welcome many more Viceroys to Benares. 
My own visit, alas, has been all too short. But Lady Irwin, 
I, and all your guests shall carry away the happiest re¬ 
collections of all that we have seen, of the host under 
whose auspices we have seen it, and of all those whose 
acquaintance we have been fortunate enough to make. 

I will now ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to rise and 
drink to the health and prosperity of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE KASHI SUDHAR TRUST, BENARES. 

H. E. the Viceroy addressed the Deputation representing r , th j amiary 
tiie Kashi Sudhar Trust, Benares, in the following terms :— 10£7. 

Gentlemen ,—When I was asked by tlie Members of 
your Trust to receive this deputation, and when I heard 
the reasons which had prompted you to lay your case 
before me, I need liardl}’ say that my interest and sympathy 
were keenly aroused. For the thought that the sacred 
buildings of Benares should be in danger of damage and 
destruction was enough to disturb not only the minds of 
those in whose religion Benares holds so exceptional a 
place, but also of many like myself who, members of other 
religions, know that it has for ages been an object of 
the deepest reverence to the whole Hindu community. The 
name of Benares has become one of the world’s house¬ 
hold words, and no visitor to India would deem his visit 
to be complete until he had seen the river front of 
Benares. Men have come from far distant lands to see 
the place where Gautama Buddh/lk-st preached his gospel, 
and to look on the city whose countless buildings, clothed 
with the mantle of history and sanctity, have for centuries 
been an inspiration to the great Hindu religion. It 
hardly therefore, I think, requires an assurance from me 
that the preservation of this holy city is and always will 
be a matter of the deejjest concern to me. 

Let us now come to the less romantic facts. I may 
first dispose of a question which is really a separate 
problem and has no connection with the damage to the 
ghats. I refer to the pollution of the Ganges water. I 
im t°ld that an excellent intercepting drain, which was 
uut several years ago, has been allowed to fall into 
ai ia C * suse > and that if it and other drains already 
C 7 ^? Ctec ! are i n proper repair, there is no reason 
^ . ie livev should not flow on untainted. This is a 
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matter on which it would seem- that the Trust should 
first approach the Municipal Board, in whose hands the 
primary responsibility for the drainage of the city rests, 
lour Trust could, I think, give valuable assistance to 
your cause by organising public opinion to realise the 
importance of strict conservancy administration and by 
encouraging the Municipal Board to make the fullest 
possible use of existing drainage. 



As regards the question of danger to the ghats, I am 
told that the damage, which the river front has suffered 
lias occurred over a long series of years, and that there 
are two main reasons for it ; the blocking of the sub-soil 
water by buildings along the front, and erosion by direct 
action of the river. The former danger may perhaps 
not be difficult to meet, but to guide the waters of a 
mighty river like the Ganges at Benares must of necessity 
be a very expensive and possibly a hazardous enterprise 
It has, I understand, been estimated that the protection 
of the ghats against the action of the river will cost not 
less than 30 lakhs, and the wayward strength of a river 
is so incalculable that it would not be safe to limit the 
possible expenditure even to this figure. 


You no doubt realise, gentlemen, the magnitude of 
he work you have undertaken, and your enterprise in 
seriously taking up this question is greatly to your credit. 

our first duty, as it appears to me, is to gain the com 
fidence of the public. You must satisfy them that the 
scheme is one which will bring credit to themselves and to 
you and m which the money they subscribe will not be 
uselessly thrown away. The first step towards gaining 
his confidence must be to carry out a thorough and expert 
suivey of the threatened area and to prepare an estimate 
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of the cost of protective works. I invite tlie Trust there¬ 
fore to confine its efforts in the first instance to raising 
funds for a survey which, though expensive, could, I 
understand, be carried out for a sum of Ks. 50,000. I have 
received an assurance that as soon as the requisite funds 
are raised, the Provincial Government will gladly supply 
a competent officer to carry out the expert surveying work. 
I hope that towards raising this preliminary sum your 
Committee will accept, as evidence of my interest in your 
work, a small subscription from myself. 


The completion of the survey will of course be only 
the beginning of your real task, and we cannot for the 
present say with certainty what funds will be required. 
But I have no doubt that you will agree with me when 
I say that the ultimate expense involved in this great 
work should, in fairness, be mainly a charge on all Hindu 
covers of Benares. Until the critical work to which I 
have referred has been completed,.it is hardly possible for 
me to give practical consideration to the question of Gov. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BHARAT DIIARMA 
MAHAMANDAL, BENARES. 

5th January H. E. the Viceroy made the following reply to the Address 
1927. of Welcome from the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal at Benares 
on the 5th of January :— 


Gentlemen ,—I thank you for 'the welcome you have 
offered me. I feel that it is not so much perhaps a wel¬ 
come to this sacred city, in which your Association appro¬ 
priately enough has its centre, as a welcome on the part 
of the whole brotherhood of Hinduism. For yours is 
a body which, drawing supporters from many parts of 
India and from many different walks of life, has one com¬ 
mon bond, which you truly recognise as superior to, and 
wider than time or place, in the tenets of the great Hindu 
religion. 

I thank you too for your assurance of loyalty and 
devotion, those instinctive sentiments of your creed. 
Fidelity to the ruler, loyalty to established authority, 
have always been cardinal tenets of the Hindu faith. And 
even as they have from ages past been one of the founda¬ 
tions of your religion, so in the world of the present day 
they are vital sources of strength not only for your own 
community y but for the whole of India. 

Next to loyalty you have laid emphasis upon respect 
for social order. This feeling, I suppose, is the counter¬ 
part in public life of that reverence for family tradition, 
that insistence on family discipline, which are such strik¬ 
ing features of Hindu life. Their value was never more 
apparent than to-day, when many forces are tending 
towards the dissolution of ties on which society has long 
depended. There is indeed no part, of life which eau claim 
immunity from one of life’s general laws, that to seek 
so-called liberty in separation from any idea of authority 
and discipline is to betray the principal purpose of 
existence. As you have implied, neither the individual 
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nor s6ciety can afford to confuse liberty with license ; for 
though we but dimly apprehend it, we all instinctively 
realise, whether in nature or in ourselves, that life is con¬ 
trolled by law, and if by our conduct we deny it, we are 
imperilling the reality of life itself. It is therefore satis- 
factory to know that your Association representing as it 
does all that is best in Hindu orthodoxy, is never likely 
to throw aside, lightly traditions which have stood the 
test of time. Orthodoxy, as you most truly say, is not 
or ought not to be stagnation, and should in no way be 
antagonistic to the progressive realisation of new ideals 
and new desires. 

There is much in the social life of India, which stands 
in dire need of reformation, and I trust that there will 
be an increasing number of loyatyadherents of your great- 
community, who will be found willing to devote unselfish 
service to these social causes. 

You speak of the harm that has been done and is 
still being done by the divorce of education from religion, 
and there can be few thinking men, of whatever creed, 
who would not share your views. The object of all true 
education is to build character, and character ultimately 
depends upon the moral sanctions which a man or woman 
accepts as final in his or her daily life. Such sanctions 
are found most surely in religion, and if we neglect the 
place of religion in education, we are rejecting the most 
powerful instrument to assist us in our work. But the 
question how far, or by what means, it is for Government 
to effect the union of the two, raises, especially in India, 
T U lea ^ issues on which I would give no hasty verdict, 
can lowever promise you that any scheme which your 
ssociation may ever wish to bring forward will be con- 
sit i ifr by my Government with all the care and sympathy 
M ne 1 such an important subject has the right to claim. 
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You have dwelt briefly on the communal dissensions 
which we have recently had such unhappy occasion to 
deplore. I repeat the hope that the whole Hindu com¬ 
munity may approach the question in the same wide 
spirit of toleration for which your Association strives. 
May it bring to a consideration of the problem the same 
vision with which your own “ Temple of All Religions ” 
aims at the establishment of a true world peace between 
all countries and all creeds. For it is by seeking, as 
your Temple does, the points of agreement—and there 
are many—between religions, and not by emphasising and 
distorting the points of difference, that religious com¬ 
munities can best hope to find the way to real and last¬ 
ing peace. The last few years have seen human effort 
more and more directed towards the attainment of world 
unity in the sphere of politics, and your Association has 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is working on lines 
analogous to an organisation which is surely destined to 
have a profound influence on the future of mankind. 

Let me again thank you, gentlemen, for your welcome 
and your address, and assure you of my interest in the 
aims of your Association and of my readiness to further 
in any way that I can the beneficial activities of your 
members. 


BANQUET AT IUMPUR. 

i Januaiy E * the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the 

il>27. Banquet at Ranipur on the 6th January ;— 

Your Highness, Ladies and (• rntlemen ,■—My first duty 
is to thank Your Highness for the very kind manner in 
which you have proposed the toast of Lady Irwin ami 
myself. Ye had, as Your Highness has said, immediately 
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after our arrival in India, the pleasure of making a brief 
acquaintance with Your Highness in Delhi and with true 
Indian hospitality almost your first words were an invita¬ 
tion to visit you in your State. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we have taken 
advantage of Your Highness’ kindness, and I may, I am 
sure, on behalf of N all his guests who are here to-night, 
offer to His Highness our united thanks for the abundant 
hospitality with Which he has entertained us and for the 
personal trouble I know he has taken to ensure our coni- 
fork 


We have-all listened with deep appreciation to Your- 
Highness expression of loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. The whole history of llampur echoes that 
assurance. A century and a half of loyal and constant 
friendship to the British Crown is guarantee that on this 
theme Your Highness employs no empty phrases. The 
tradition which Your Highness’ ancestors founded so long 
ngo was worthily maintained in the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny and carried on tliroughou^he Great War, win a 
Rampur was never known to begrudge assistance to any 
appeal that was made to her. I feel sure that I can 
continue to rely on Your Highness’ staunch assistance 
to Government whether in War or peace, and T .w 
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cordial relations which exist between Your Highness and 
the British Officials with whom Your Highness’ State is 
concerned. I can well believe this, for there is perhaps 
no quality in a man better calculated to win the approval 
and friendship of the British official than frankness in 
speech and action. And these are traits which I well 
know belong to Your Highness’ character. Those who 
have known Your Highness best have always been struck 
by the sincerity with which you tell them what you really 
think, and by the loyalty you show to your personal 
friends, among whose number I hope that I may count 
myself. 

I am glad to hear from Your Highness that you are 
fully alive to the educational needs of your people and 
to the advantage of developing your State with roads, 
canals, and colonisation schemes. For it is by the 
prosperity and contentment of your subjects that Your 
Highness’ rule, as every other, will ultimately be judged. 
I hope that your new schemes will be found to lend them¬ 
selves to those advanced methods of agriculture which, 
1 think, are likely to be the solution of many of the diffi¬ 
culties which beset the Indian country-side to-day. The 
improvements which Your Highness has effected in the 
town of Bampur itself are patent to everyone. The latest 
of all, which, I understand, was constructed to Your 
Highness ’ own design, is the new block of the Khas Bagli 
Palace. I am indeed grateful to Your Highness for the 
great efforts which I know you have made to have it 
ready for my visit, and I can assure you that the comfort 
and pleasure that it offers to its inmates well repay all the 
trouble you have taken. 

Architecture is not the only of the arts in which Your 
Highness shows your interest. The Bampur Library which 
you showed me this morning is well known to be one of 
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the first in India and among its collection of 9,000 manu¬ 
scripts are many of which no other copies exist in this 
country. It is fortunate to find in the person of Your 
Highness a generous patron of the Arts, who is both 
student and collector, and who is steadily adding to the 
reputation it has already gained. 

I w r ill not detain you longer. I will only assure Your 
Highness of the deep personal interest I take in all that 
appertains to the welfare of the States of India. 

I would now ask the company to rise and drink to 
the health of a good ruler, a good host and a good friend— 
His Highness, the Nawab of Rampur. 




NAMING OF THE IMPERIAL AIRWAYS AEROPLANE. 

II. E. the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the loth January 
ceremony of the Naming of the Imperial Airways Aeroplane at 1027 - 
Delhi on the 10th of January :— 

I am very pleased that I should have been asked to 
take part in this ceremony. A voyage such as Sir Samuel 
and Lady Maud Iloare have achieved carries our thoughts 
back to journeys in earlier days between Europe and 
India, when the slow-footed camel and beasts of burden 
carried Indian merchandise across the old land route to 
Southern Europe, when men made the discovery—amazing 
m those times—of a sea route to India, and finally succeeded 
in shortening the journey by the canal which severs the 
Asiatic continent from Africa. Many people looked to 
railways as the next obvious step in speeding up the 
communication between England and India. But the air 
bas forestalled them. 

Ihe political, commercial and social implications of 
this new development of travel are obvious enough and 
I need not elaborate them. Sir Samuel Hoare stated a 
day or two ago that India, by virtue of her size and 
geographical position, might well become the air centre 
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of the East, and I see no reason why in the course of 
time his prophecy should not come true. 


"When that time comes, India will look back andi 
remember the day when this machine first landed in the 
city from which it is now to take its name. This Imperial 
City has been the goal of many journeys and many 
adventures in past history. It is fitting that it should 
give its name to the aeroplane whose journey has opened 
a new page in its history and has added one more to the 
many roads which lead to Delhi. 


I know that I utter the thoughts of all present to-day 
when I wish good luck and safe voyaging to the aeroplane 
which I now invite Lady Irwin formally to name. 

OPENING OF THE COUNCIL HOUSE AT NEW DELHI. 


18th January I n opening the Council House at New Delhi on the 18th 
W27. 0 f January, H. E. the Viceroy said :— 


Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Before 
proceeding to the ceremony which Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra has asked me to perform, it is my dnty to announce 
that I have been honoured by a command from His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to read a message 
which he has been graciously pleased to send. It is in 
the following terms :—• 

“ Fifteen years ago in Delhi, I gave public expression 
to the hope that the great changes then to be effected 
might bring increased happiness and prosperity to India. 
On this solemn occasion I desire to associate myself with the 
outward completion of a great part of the task then under¬ 
taken. The new capital which has arisen enshrines new 
institutions and a new national life. May it endure to 
be worthy of a great nation, andunspire the Princes and 
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people of India with ideals of brotherhood and service, by 
which alone the peace and true prosperity of in> siojec 
may be secured. I earnestly pray that in * ie 0U * 1C * 
House about to be opened, wisdom and justice niay n 
their dwelling place, and that God’s blessing may rest 
upon all those who shall henceforth serve India 'vvit mis 


walls. 


GEORGE R. I.” 


\ 


We gratefully acknowledge the desire of His Majesty 
to unite himself on this occasion with the Princes and 
peoples of India as yet one more example of the constant 
and intimate interest in their welfare, which he has always 
shown. I am certain that the sentiments, to which His 
Majesty has been pleased to give expression, will awake 
a new echo of loyalty to his Person and Crown through- 


out the whole Indian Empire. 

The occasion of our meeting to-day is one that reflects 
many of the deepest and strongest feelings of our human 
kind. Throughout the ages men have ever sought to give 
visible shape to ideas that have enlisted their devotion and 
respect, and, by so doing, to protect them from oblivion 
and decay. Thus men have been moved to find permanent 
embodiment in material form for their highest ideals of 
religious and civic life in order that they might thereby 
hand down to future generations the spirit and traditions 
of the past. Here in India, and not least in Delhi, we 
have around us eloquent memorials of bygone days, and 
it is fitting that it should be in this place, on a spot 
hallowed by tradition and deary .to Indian sentiment, that 

should be inaugurating the first of the great buildings 
°f our New Capital. 

ibe noble design of Government House, the magnificent 
stretch of the Central Vista we owe to Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
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-who from the beginning has taken the leading part in the 
creation of this city. To him and to Sir Herbert Baker,, 
the author of this great building and of the Government 
of India Secretariat, as well as to the Chief Engineer and 
those who have worked with him—to whom Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra has rightly given praise—I desire to extend 
our grateful thanks. Nor will any think me lacking in 
appreciation, if I say that those to whom the work was 
entrusted will have succeeded in their task, if the buildings 
of this city may be counted worthy of the historic environ¬ 
ment in which they have been set. 


But it is not merely on the architectural features 
of this building, which the Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra has described, it is not on the labours of the builders,, 
that I wish especially to dwell this morning. I would ask 
you for a brief space to allow your thought to pass through 
this building to that of which it is the visible and external 
sign. 

Since the King-Emperor laid at Delhi the foundation 
stone of the New Capital of India, great events have 
brought us through an infinite variety of experience, in 
which anxiety, sorrow and disappointment have struggled 
for the mastery with faith, determination and hope. India 
took her full share in this stern conflict, and under its 
impulse, here as in many other parts of the world, we 
have witnessed the emergence of new forces and new 
aspirations. The development towards responsible Gov¬ 
ernment in India under the British Crown can indeed be 
traced far back in the history of British rule in India, 
but it is in these latter years that by the Declaration of 
August 1917 definite and explicit recognition has been 
given to the goal towards which the policy of His Majesty's 
Government is to be directed. This day brings home to 
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ns with, especial significance the reality of this declaration 
of intention. In the earlier design of the new city such 
a building as this had found no place, and its inclusion 
is the natural issue of those constitutional changes, from 
•whose loins the deliberative bodies, in future to be housed 
within its walls, have sprung. Therefore this Council 
House will stand as the outward expression of the set 
purpose and sincere desire of the British people, and the 
opening of its doors would appear to be the most appro¬ 
priate ceremony w*ith which to inaugurate the new centre 
of the Government of India. But this is not all. If the 
war was the parent of great movements in the political 
thought of men, it taught us in clear language how inti¬ 
mately the ties, which unite India with her sister nations 
of the Empire, depend upon tbe fact that they are woven 
round the common centre of allegiance to the Crown. 
Only through that allegiance to its head does each member 
of the Imperial body preserve its individual nation¬ 
hood, and simultaneously achieve firm and endur¬ 
ing unity with its fellows. It was thus a noble 
conception of the architect to give form to this idea 
by housing within one circle the three bodies, the 
Chamber of Princes, the Council of State, and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, signifying thereby the unity not of British 
India only, but of all India under the Imperial Crown. 

But the circle stands for something more than unity. 
Prom earliest times it has been also an emblem of 
permanence, and the poet has seen in the ring of light 
a true symbol of eternity. May therefore we and those 
who follow us witness, so far as we may, the fruition of 
these twin conceptions. As our eyes or thoughts rest 
ttpon this place, let us pray that this Council House may 
endure through the centuries, down which time travels 
towards eternity, and that, through all the differences of 
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passing days, men of every race and class and creed may 
here unite in a single high resolve to guide India to fashion 
her future well. 


ADDRESS AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE THIRD 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following address at the Opening 
Session of the Third Legislative Assembly on the morning of the 
24th January ;— 

Gentlemen,— 

It is my pleasant duty to-day to welcome you to the 
opening Session of the 3rd Legislative Assembly and to 
wish you well in the labours you are about to undertake. 
Since I last had the honour of addressing you, the elec¬ 
tions have wrought their changes, but, although we miss 
the presence of some whose faces and names were familiar 
in the last Assembly and in the wider political life of 
India, I am glad to see that many have returned, whose 
experience in previous Houses will be of great value in 
the important deliberations which this Assembly will be 
called upon to undertake. 


To-day you meet for the first time in your new and 
permanent home in Delhi. In this Chamber the Assembly 
has been provided with a setting worthy of its dignity 
and importance, and I can pay its designer no higher 
compliment than by expressing the wish that the temper, 
in which the public affairs of India will be here conduct¬ 
ed, may reflect the harmony of his conception. 
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As regards external affairs, there is only one matter 
to which it is necessary for me to refer. As Hon’ble 
Members are aware, the situation in China has been the 
subject of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently been 
made on the lives and property in the various treaty 
ports of the mercantile communities, which include many 
Indian as well as British subjects. Certain Settlements 
have already been evacuated under pressure and the 
property of the residents extensively plundered. Other 
and even more important areas are similarly threatened,, 
and His Majesty’s Government have reluctantly decid¬ 
ed that it is their duty to send reinforcements to China 
to protect the lives of those for whose safety they are 
responsible. Having regard to the fact that India is 
the nearest part of the Empire in which forces are avail¬ 
able for immediate despatch, the Government of India 
have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action 
by contributing a contingent, including Indian troops. 

Public opinion throughout the world has lately wit¬ 
nessed the enlightened action that has been taken to 
bring to an end the conditions of slavery pre¬ 
viously existing in Nepal. Ilon’ble Members will have 
welcomed more recent examples of the same humane 
movement, provided by the action of the Khan of Kalat 
within his territory, and by the measures taken only last’ 
month by Government to stamp out slavery in some 
of the outlying territories situated close to the Burmese 
frontier. 

A few months ago I had the opportunity of visit¬ 
ing another of India’s frontiers on the North-West, and 
of seeing for myself evidence of the improved conditions 
which there prevail. I trust that the policy which my Gov¬ 
ernment has been pursuing for the last four years in 
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Waziristan will continue to prove of benefit both to the 
independent tribes and to the adjacent parts of British 
India. 


When I addressed the Indian Legislature on the 
1/th August last, I stated that the Union Government 
had agreed to hold a Conference at Cape Town with re¬ 
presentatives of the Government of India, in the hope of 
reaching a satisfactory settlement of the Indian problem 
in South Africa. 


The delegation, appointed by my Government and 
generally accepted by Indian opinion as representative, 
sailed for South Africa on the 24th November, and on 
arrival received a most cordial welcome from both the 
Government and the people of the Union. The Confer¬ 
ence was opened by the Prime Minister of the Union on 
December 17th and closed on January 13th. As Ilon’ble 
Members have seen from telegrams that have appeared 
in the Press, a provisional agreement has been arrived 
at between the delegations of the Indian and Union Gov¬ 
ernments, which will require ratification by the respec¬ 
tive Governments. 

Ilon’ble Members will share the satisfaction of my 
Government that Sir Muhammad Ilabibullah and his 
colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted and un¬ 
selfish labours of Mr. Andrews, should have succeeded in 
reaching an understanding which, as we may hope, 
will lead to a settlement of this long-standing problem. 
Those who recall the difficulty that this question present¬ 
ed a few months ago will feel that the new aspect which 
it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have 
represented the two countries in these discussions. Our 
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delegation have already left South Arica and are due to 
arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending their return 
and the receipt of their report, I am not in a position to 
make anv announcement regarding the provisional set e- 
ment that has been reached. It is intended to publish 
the results of the work of the Conference simultaneously 
in both countries, and in regard to the date of such 
publication we are bound to consult the wishes -of the 
Union Government. My Government will not fail 1o 
give the Chambers of the Indian Legislature an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing the matter at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

I now turn to the announcement made by tfiy prede¬ 
cessor on the 9th February 1926 in the Council of State 
conveying the decision of Ilis Majesty s Government to 
re constitute the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant 
force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first stage of 
her naval development, and ultimately to undertake her 
own naval defence. Lord Reading pointed out that much 
constructive w T ork had to be done before the Royal 
Indian Navy could be inaugurated. I am glad to be 
able to say that considerable progress can already be 
recorded. The Bombay Dockyard has been busily en¬ 
gaged on the equipment of the Depot Ship, and only 
one sloop remains to be acquired in order to complete 
the initial strength in ships. Details of recruitment, orga¬ 
nisation and finance have been worked out, and the most 
important of the proposals of my Government under 
these heads are already in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. The necessary legislation in Parliament will 
be carried through, I hope, early this year. My Govern¬ 
ment will then be in a position to introduce legislation to 
provide for the discipline of the new force ; and, when 
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that legislation is passed, the Royal Indian Navy will 
come into existence. 

A recent event o£ outstanding interest has been the 
arrival in India of the Secretary of State for Air in the 
first of tlie great air-liners sent out to this country by 
the Imperial Airways Company. In so far as India is 
concerned, this development of aviation marks the intro¬ 
duction into the country of a new form of civil transport, 
India is a country of vast distances, but aviation annihil¬ 
ates distance as it has hitherto been reckoned. The in¬ 
creased speed of air-transport, coupled with the facilities 
which it offers for surmounting geographical obstacles, 
will be a potent factor in shortening the communication 
of India with other countries, and also in linking up her 
own widespread Provinces, thus drawing them more 
closely together as members of a single nation. 4 

As the House knows, there are several financial and 
commercial matters, with which we are at present con¬ 
cerned. After a series of balanced budgets the Govern¬ 
ment of India may justly claim to have reached a strong 
financial position, with their credit firmly established 
both within and outside India. While securing this 
result, for which India owes a real debt of gratitude to 
the Hon’ble Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, Govern¬ 
ment have been able to abolish the Cotton Excise duty, 
to reduce the salt-tax and to extinguish a considerable 
proportion of the Provincial Contributions. During the 
present Session, in addition to the annual Finance Bill, 
legislative measures will be laid before you to give effect 
to the principal recommendations of the Currency Com¬ 
mission. 

A Bill will also he placed before you, based on the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board as regards protec¬ 
tion to the steel industry. The declared object of our 
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protective policy is that ultimately the protected indus¬ 
tries should be able to stand alone and face world com¬ 
petition unaided, and it is by this criterion that the success 
or failure of the policy will be judged. The remarkable 
progress made at Jamshedpur since 1924 affords reason¬ 
able grounds for hope that, before many jeprs ha\e 
passed, steel will be made as cheaply in India as in any 
country in the world, and that the need for protection 
will disappear. But it is necessary, if capital is to be 
attracted to the industry, that manufacturers should be 
assured for a reasonably long period of the continuance 
of the basic duties applicable to imports from all countries. 
The Board however are, I think, right in forecasting that 
after seven years the time will have come to review the 
position afresh, and ascertain, in the light of the circum- 
1 stances then existing—not whether the industry deserves 
protection, for that question has been decided—but 
whether it still needs it. 

The Tariff Board, which was specially constituted to 
consider the claim to protection of the cotton industry, 
is, I understand, about to submit its report, and my Gov¬ 
ernment will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the 
issues involved. 

I turn now to topics of a more general character, 
which must necessarily occupy a prominent place in all 
our thoughts. 

This Assembly is of particular importance inasmuch 
as within its life-time must be undertaken the Statutory 
enquiry, prescribed by the Government of India Act. 
This fact is my excuse—if such be needed — for speaking 
frankly on some aspects of the general situation. But, 
before doing so, I desire to make my own position and 
that of any Governor-General plain. 

LGPSY 27 
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As long as the final control of Indian policy is consti¬ 
tutionally vested in the Secretary of State on behalf of 
Parliament, it is the duty of the Governor-General, while 
he holds his office, to guide his conduct in conformity 
with the general policy approved by the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment. Just as in Parliament, however, Indian affairs 
are with foreign policy rightly held to be outside ordi¬ 


nary party controversies, so a Governor-General as suclj*^ 
has no concern with British party politics. It is his duty 
with his Government to seek faithfully to represent to 
the Imperial Government what he conceives to be India's 
interests, and he must count on the help of the Legisla¬ 
ture to enable him to do this fairly. On the other hand, 
it is possible that he may be able to help India by telling 
those who represent her in her Councils, from his own 
knowledge, of the manner in which, and the angle from 
which, the judgment of Parliament is likely to be formed. 

I do not ignore the fact that there is a section of 
opinion in India which rejects the right of Parliament to 
be the arbiter of the fashion or the time of India’s poli¬ 
tical development. I can understand that opinion, I can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold 
it, but I can devise no means of reconciling such a 
position with the undoubted facts of llie situation. 

But there is another section of opinion which, while 
hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objection to any 
right of Parliament to be the judge of these matters, 
would yet say in effect that it was indefensible for 
Parliament to exercise its judgment in any sense but that 
of granting to India forthwith a wide, if not a complete, 
extension of responsible power. 

The distinction between these two lines of criticism 
Is narrow ; for Parliament would be no real, judge if 
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its title were held to depend for sanction upon the judg¬ 
ment that it delivers, and it is scarcely possible to im¬ 
pugn its right to deliver a free verdict, without 
challenging its title to sit in judgment on the case. 

I have not infrequently been told that the problem 
is psychological, and that many, if not most, of our present 
difficulties in regard, to pace and manner of advance 
would disappear, if it was once possible to convince India 
that the British people were sincere in their professed 
intention of giving India responsible government. 

It is difficult to know in what way one may hope to 
carry conviction to quarters which remain unconvinced. 

I have already stated my belief that, whether what the 
British People has sought and is seeking to do in India 
will be approved or condemned by history, their own 
inherited qualities left them no alternative but to open 
to India the path in which they had themselves been 
pioneers, and along which they have led and are leading 
the peoples, wherever the British flag is flown. 

Moreover, in the success of the attempt to- lead a 
friendly India towards self-government, the self-interest 
and the credit of Great Britain before the world are alike 
engaged, and forbid her to contemplate with equanimity 
the failure to achieve a purpose which has been so pub¬ 
licly proclaimed. Every British party in a succession of 
Parliaments, elected on the widest franchise, and there¬ 
fore representing in the widest possible manner the 
British people, has pledged itself to the terms of the 
1917 Declaration. They have implemented those terms 
by legislation, and thus given practical proof of sincerity 
by introducing wide and far-reaching changes into the 
structure of Indian Government. 

From those undertakings no British party can or 
will withdraw, and, although the British race may lack 
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many excellent qualities, they can afford to remain un¬ 
moved by charges of bad faith, which their whole history 
deniesv 

r !ji- 

But, it is said, the alleged sincerity of Parliament 
receives practical contradiction on the one hand by arbi¬ 
trary executive acts such as the detention of certain 
men without trial in Bengal, and on the other by the 
reluctance of Parliament to give a firm time-table for 
the completion of its loudly professed purpose of making 
India herself responsible within the Empire for her own 
government. The first question concerns the exercise of 
that executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration, however constituted ; and, though I am 
well aware of its political reactions, it is a question w) »ch 
must be dealt with on its merits, and lias no direct rela¬ 
tion with the general question of constitutional advancJJI 
For constitutional forms may vary widely, but the main¬ 
tenance of law and order is the inalienable duty of 
those on whom falls the task of Government. And m 
deed the action, of which complaint is made, is solely due 
to the fact that Government has had good reason to 
believe that those now detained had rejected the way 
of constitutional agitation for that of violent conspiracy, 
and that to put a term to their dangerous activities was 
essential. 


I share with all Ilon’ble Members the desire to see 
an end to the necessity for the continuance of these 
measures, but the guiding principle in this matter must, 
and can only, be the interests of the public safety. Nor 
is the matter one that rests wholly or mainly in the b Ind's- 
ef Government. Before releases can be sanctioned Gov¬ 
ernment must be satisfied either that the conspiracy has 
been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even if 
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they so desired, would be unable to revive it in danger- 
on form, or, if the organisation for conspiracy stiJl exists 
that those released would no longer wish to employ 
tL'dr freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Gov- 
e’.iinent have always made it clear, and I repeat to-day, 
that their sole object in keeping any men under restraint 
is to prevent terrorist outrages, and that they are pre¬ 
pared to release them the moment they are satisfied that 
their release would not defeat this object. 

The other main ground for challenging the sincerity 
of Parliament is based, as I have said, upon the general 
method of approach that Parliament has adopted towards, 
the problem of Indian constitutional development, and 
as regards this, I wish to speak more fully. 

Those who are anxious to see constitutional advance 
must either coerce Parliament or convince it. I cannot 
emphasise too strongly that in this matter they are not 
likely to succeed in coercing Parliament, and that Parlia- 
^^nt will resent the attempt to do so, under whatever 
shape the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably 
be gravely disquieted by language, which appears to be 
inspired by hostility not only to legitimate 
Liitish interests, but also to the British connexion. 
Nor is this feeling on the part of Parliament the mere 
selfish desire to retain power that it is sometimes re¬ 
presented. Parliament believes, and in my judgment 
ngiitly, that, as it has been placed by history in a position 
to guide and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting 
on these obligations if it surrendered its charge before it 

wa- satisfied that it could be safely entrusted to other 
hands. 

1>arli ament therefore will be rather inclined to exa¬ 
mine the practical success or otherwise that lias attended 
the attempt it has made to solve the problem. It wilt 
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be quite ready to believe that there are features in the 
present arrangements wliieh can be improved—and it 
will be ready to improve them. What it will not under¬ 
stand is the line of argument which says that, because 
the present foundations for future responsible govern¬ 
ment are alleged to be at fault, this is necessarily to be 
remedied by immediately asking those foundations to 
bear the entire weight of the whole edifice we desire to 
build. 


When Parliament invites* India to co-operate in the 
working of the reformed constitution, it does not invite 
any Indian party, as it was authoritatively stated the other 
day, to lay aside for the time being its demand for 
Swaraj ; it does not desire that any party or individual 
should forego the freest and fullest right of criticism and 
constitutional opposition to any action that Government 
may take ; but it does invite Indian political parties to 
show whether or not the ultimate structure, which Parlia¬ 
ment is seeking to erect, is one suitable to Indian 
conditions and Indian needs. If it sees any large section 
of Indian opinion, however vocal in its desire' to further 
the cause of Indian self-government, steadily adhering 
to the determination to do nothing but obstruct the 
machinery with which India has been entrusted, Parlia¬ 
ment is more likely to see in this evidence that, the 
application of Western constitutional practice to India 
may be mistaken, than proof of the wisdom of immediate 
surrender to India of all its own responsibility. It is 
therefore a matter of satisfaction that a considerable part 
of the political thought of India has not allowed itself 
to be dissuaded by criticism or opposition from 
endeavouring to work the new constitution with construc¬ 
tive purpose. Those who so guide their action are in 
my judgment proving themselves the true friends of 
Indian constitutional development. 
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Parliament is likely to judge these matters as .a 
plain question of practical efficiency. It will be less 
interested in the exact legal and constitutional rights 
granted by the reforms to the Indian Legislatures than in 
the -extent to Which these Legislatures have realised their 
responsibilities and duties. It will be quite willing to 
recognise and make allowance for the limitations placed 
upon Legislatures by the existing constitution ; but it 
Xvill be genuinely puzzled and disappointed if it finds 
that a good part of ten years has been wasted in a refusal 
to play the game because some of the players did not 
like the rules. Propaganda in favour of altering the rules 
in the early stages of the- game will have little effect 
on the mind of Parliament, but, an the other hand, it w r ill 
certainly be influenced if it finds the Indian Legislatures 
exercising their responsibilities, albeit limited, in a spirit 
of service to India, and tacitly assuming always that 
their real responsibility is greater than that which is 
expressed in any Statute. 

For Parliament has spent hundreds of years in per¬ 
fecting its own constitution, and knows very well that it 
has only grown into what it is to-day by the steady use 
■and extension of the power, at first limited, but by custom 
and precedent constantly expanding, which it contained. 

. There was a time in Canada, when the religious differences 
between Protestants and Pom an Catholics were supposed 
to constitute an absolute bar to full self-government ^ 
but after a few years, owing to the good sense of the 
Canadian Legislature, the very real powers of the British 
Parliament to intervene were silently allowed first to fall 
into desuetude and then to disappear. Parliament knov, s 
too that it is by this means that every one of the Dominions 
ms obtained fully responsible self-government, finally 
aiding, as we have seen at the last Imperial Conference, 
to a vide revision of the letter of constitutional rela- 
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tions previously prevailing' between tlie several Govern¬ 
ments of the Empire. 

What then is the position ? 

If we concede, as I ask we may, to British and Indian^ 
peoples sincerity of purpose, we are in agreement on the 
fundamental matter of the end we desire to reach. There 
may be, and is, disagreement over the ways and means of 
reaching it ; but it is surely a strange distortion of 
perspective if we allow our conduct to be unduly influ¬ 
enced by differences on issues, which are after all only 
incidental to the main issue on which we are agreed. 

Here, as in other human affairs, evolutionary progress 
can be realised in two different ways, between which we 
have constantly to make our choice. Either we can 
search out points of agreement in the final purposes 
which inspire thought and action ; or, rejecting these 
peaceful counsels, we can follow the way of conflict where 
agreement is forgotten, where disagreements are exag¬ 
gerated, and where the fair flowers of mutual under¬ 
standing and trust, are overgrown by the tangled weeds 
of suspicion and resentment. In many directions and 
throughout many centuries the world has made trial ot 
the last, and, in sore disappointment at the results, ■> 
coming painfully to learn that the way of friendship may 
be at once the more noble and the more powerful instru¬ 
ment of progress. 

I have thought it right to say so much, because I am 
deeply impressed with the gravity of the situation and 
with the necessity that lies upon us all of facing facts. 

I am conscious that much that I have said may evoke 
criticism and excite opposition ; but I hope that I may 
have succeeded in saying it in words that will not wound 
the legitimate susceptibilities of any. If in this respect 
I have any where gone astray, and employed language 
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which has falsified my hopes, I would here express my 
genuine regret. But, believing as I t! o that what 1 lnue 
'said is true, I should think myself to have been lacking 
in my duty, if I had been deterred from telling this As- 
'sembly' frankly what I conceive to be the truth, 
■from fear that it might sound unpleasantly upon 
their ears. It were better to be blamed for saying un¬ 
pleasant things if they are true in time, than to be con¬ 
demned for saying them too late. I think it is essential 
that India should clearly appreciate some of the factors 
which will be powerful to influence the mind of Parlia¬ 
ment. I have sought, so far as my own experience and 
knowledge on these matters is of any worth, to place 
India in possession of them, and I earnestly hope that, 
in the time which will elapse before the Statutory en¬ 
quiry, events may follow such a course as may convince 
both India and Great Britain that it is possible for them 
harmoniously to work together for the consummation of 
their common hopes. 


BANQUET AT 131 KANE ft. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made die following speech at 29fh .Jiii nary 
the Banquet at Bikaner o uic lioili January :— 

Your Higtiix esses, Lat : > and Gentlemen,— 

Lady Irwin and I are most grateful to you, Your 
Highness, both for the language and the spifit)(in which 
you have proposed our health, and to you all, ladies and 
■gentlemen, for the cordiality with which you have 
received it. I am sure that all Your Highness ’ guests 
will wish me lo take this public opportunity of thanking 
you for the manner in which you have entertained us, and 
for all the trouble you have taken to make our visit one 
of interest and enjoyment. A visit to Bikaner is the envy 
of those who have not had the pleasure of experiencing 
ifc, and our visit here will leave very happy and lasting 
memories in all our minds. The very name of Rajasthan, 
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par excellence the home of chivalry and pride of race, has 
associations -which must arrest the thought of anyone to 
whom history makes appeal. And indeed it is nof^ifficult, 
when you have once felt the wide freedom of the plains 
of Bikaner and breathed the atmosphere of its keen air, 
to understand how it has bred that virile race of which 
Your Highness is an outstanding type. 

Your Highness’ speech was full of many points of 
interest. Your reference to the old connection, which 
associates my family with Bikaner, gave me especial 
pleasure, and it was with much gratification that I read 
a copy of the letter written by my grandfather to His 
late Highness Maharaja Sirdar Singhji. Your Highness 
is rightly proud of a letter which so clearly testifies to 
and records the spirit of loyalty and devotion to the 
Imperial Throne which has ever been displayed by the 
Rulers of Bikaner. It is pleasant for me too to reflect, 
as Your Highness remarked, that my grandfather, besides 
being indirectly responsible^for my own existence, should 
have been the unconscious agent in securing Your 
Highness’ presence as our host to-night. 

I can therefore claim something in the nature of an 
hereditary interest in the Indian States, but the hold 
that they have upon our imagination does not depend 
only upon historical coincidence. Here we see an order 
of things that has flowed directly from the traditions of 
other days. Standing, as they do, astride the centuries, 
the Indian States seem to enshrine many of those elements 
of reverence for tradition, and respect for the judgment 
ot eailier generations, which are sometimes lacking in 
modern political philosophy. But none can be content 
merely to yield himself to complacent veneration of the 
past, for the past is more truly a well from which we 
draw inspiration for the future. The States on their 
part and the/people of British India on theirs are joint 
workers, brother builders, each contributing their part 
towards the realisation of better things than our fathers 
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<or we have known. AVe must together strive to ensure 
that there may be no loose stones, no internal flaws tending 
towards the weakness and intimate destruction of that 
which we desire to build, and that our successors, as they 
contemplate the results of our ^joint handiwork, may have 
cause to feel grateful that tie foundations have been 
well and truly laid. 

Your Highness is right in thinking that I realise to 
the full the sanctity of the Treaties and Sanads of the 
Indian States and I shall do everything in my power to 
observe them. While there are of course weighty 
responsibilities always attaching to myself and to”my 
Government in relation^ the Indian States, I can assure 
Your Highness that the general policy which my 
Government sincerely desire to pursue remains, as in the 

past, a policy of non-interference with affairs that are 
internal to the States. 


The wider question of the relations of the States 
with British India is perforce taking on new aspects with 
the present passage of political events. This is a matter 
of the greatest moment to us all, and in the prolonged 
consideration of the many different problems, which are 

117 n Y ^ if'V l0 ° k forward t0 the collaboration 
and advice of the Chamber in which Your Highness has 

always taken so prominent a part and to which as 

Your C TT 01 l y ° lT f'’ 6 SUCh l0ng ancT devo *ed service.’ As 

invo ver ' T 8 • ^ bnmt ° f tlle P^minarv work 
ohed m its constitution, so it was due largely to your 

adviJIge of tal RUling Pl ’ inCeS ° f Iadia reaIisfi<1 
affectin-T th/ w”® T™* C ° nnSeI in al1 ™ttei-s 
roZ Z n* l ° f theh ' StateS ' Highness 
some of t P ln? that 1 had ^deavoured to encourage 

and V Vti:T e \r mherS to Speak “ the Chamber, 
My only eomp ai^f 6 - tPattheywiI1 do so lnore an d more, 
von hJ„ . P t mdeed a " an,st Your Highness is that 
• se such a high standard of eloquence that it may 
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•well deter less experienced speakers -from entering Ihe 
arena of debate. 

A part of Your Highness’ speech which interested 
me greatly was your reference to irrigation. I had, not 
long ago, the opportunity of visiting One of the new Colonies 
of the Sutlej Valley Project and of seeing the first effects 
of irrigation. It was a stimulating experience to stand 
on the very edge of a^lry'and thirsty desert,- and see side 
by side with it land of similar quality which only a few 
months before had had its first drink of irrigation water, 
and was now covered with a thick carpet of luxuriant 
crops. The extension of this great scheme to Bikaner 
may, I think, be said to typify the inter-dependence of 
all Indian States and British India, and is a landmark 
in the story of Your Highness’ ceaseless efforts, ever since 
your accession, to protect your State against the ravages 
of famine. Your Highness has described the administra¬ 
tive and financial problems which you had to solve, and 
I scarcely know whether to admire more the farsighted 
Wisdom which Your Highness showed in the original 
conception of this^cheme or the unremitting patience, 
energy and labour by which, in face of great natural 
difficulties, you have brought it to triumphant issue. 

No Banquet in Bikaner would be complete without 
a reference to the wonderful sport which Your Highness 
provides for your visitors. The magnetic qualities of 
our host, which attract streams of visitors throughout the 
winter to Lalgarh, even exert their influence on the 
sandgrouse from the distant plains of Central Asia. Why 
the} should continue foolhardily to flock hither as they 
do, I hardly know,, for they must realise by now that they 
"are im a ding the territory of one of the best shots in the 
world. It may he that they know some of his guests do 
not hold ai straight as His Highness. The memory of 
my shoot at Gajner will remain with me as a red-letter 
"day in ray calendar of sport* This cold weather has also 
seen the arrival of other new and strange birds of the air 
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in Bikaner. The flight of Sir Samuel ancl Lady Maud 
1-Ioare from England to India is something more than a 
mere winter migration, and I am certain *that nothing 
could have more greatly stimulated Indian interest in 
this new means of travel and communication than that 
it should have been inaugurated by the Secretary of State 
for Air. 


Your Highness perhaps remembers the words you 
spoke on an occasion like that of to-night, 30 years ago, 
when, I believe for the tirst time in its history, Bikaner 
entertained a Vice'roy. As a boy of 16 you said “ it is 
my most earnest wish that I should prove myself worthy 
of the position in which I have been placed. I want not 
only to be the ruler of my people, but their friend,\and 
their best friend too ”. The history of Bikaner since 
that day is witness to the manner in which, with strong 
sense of the obligations of your position and with great 
administrative ability, Your Highness has fulfilled that 
promise. It is not necessary to dwell at length on the 
outstanding features of Your Highness’ career. They 
are common knowledge to us all. India and the whole 
Empire are indebted to you for the part you played in 
the Imperial War Cabinet during the Great War, and 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles. More recently' 
the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva was 
reinforced by your broad outlook and sagacious judgment 
strengthened and enriched by long contact with affairs 
in many fields. We have as our host to-night a 
Statesman versed in Imperial and International politics, 
a Soldier whose sword has beeny unsheathed in thiv, 

\V' 1]1 T? n ^ S * n ^ Serv * ce °f th e King-Emperor, and a: 
ise ulei wh 0 finds his relaxation from public duty in 
" 1T1 to good sport and dispensing unstinted hospitality. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE TALUQDARS OF 
OUDH. 

122nd Feb- Bis Excellent the Viceroy received a Deputation from tire 
ruary 1927. T-aluqdars of Oudh at Delhi on the.-22-nd February, and in reply 
to the Address of Welcome presented by them said :— , 


Raja Sir Ramp at Singh and Momb-er-s of the British 
Indian Association of Oudh ,—I thank you for the cordial 
address of welcome which you have so kindly presented to 
me to-day. Since your President several months ago 
informed me that your Association wished to send a 
deputation to bid me welcome, I have looked forward to 
this opportunity of meeting personally its representatives. 
The traditional loyalty of the members of your Order to 
the British Crown and Empire has been recognised by 
successive Viceroys; and, as the latest representative of JUs 
-Majesty the King-Emperor, it gives me great pleasure to 
bear your reaffirmation of this long-standing devotion to 
the Throne. 


I also value your -reference)^) my interest in agricul¬ 
tural matters, and your claim that I am indeed as one of 
you—a land-owner who by birth and circumstances is 
inevitably attracted by, and bound up with, the problems 
of progress in the development of the land itself, and in 
the improvement of the condition of the people who live 
by it. I have been long enough in India to realise the 
difference between the problems which the land-owners in 
England and those in India -are called upon to face. 
Diversity of climate alone would be sufficient to make this 
inevitable. But whether we live in Yorkshire or in Oudh, 
many of the principles which guide us in the task are the 
same. I have already said much on this subject during Die 
last nine months, and I wish now to emphasise only one . 
point with regard to the work of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. Whatever the recommendations of that Com¬ 
mission may be, no permanent good will come of them 
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without the active co-operation of the great Zainindars 
of the country such as yourselves. You are in the position 
to translate theory into practice, and, if you do not make 
the attempt, those who live little.above the subsistence level 
will he entirely unable to do so. I know that the task is 
no easy one, and that courage and perseverance are needed 
in following new paths and facing new risks. But tlio 
words of your address give me confidence that in the 
Garden of India, as you have described it, the Royal Com¬ 
mission will not find their labours unproductive for the 
want of soil in which to flourish. 

I have heard with much pleasure'the aid which the 
Association as a whole has given to the spread of education 
in the Province, and the steps voluntarily taken to ensure 
that the obligations which you have taken upon yourselves 
in this respect are properly met. You no doubt realise as 
well as I do the importance of education to the members 
of your Order in fitting yourselves to meet the require¬ 
ments of your position. I trust full benefit is derived 
from the Colvin Taluqdars School, which I understand is 
maintained chiefly for this purpose. 

In expressing appreciation at the establishment of the 
Chief Court of Oudh, you urge another change of status, 
despite the short time during'which this Court has been 
in existence. The transfer of Judges and other officers ot' 
Government well acquainted with local conditions is one 
of the inevitable drawbacks in the administration of so 
vast a country as India. In this particular case I am told 
that the changes in the v Chief Court have not been relatively 
more numerous than those in the High Court fur the same 
period, and are not in future likely to he frequent in spite 
^f the difference in prospects between the two Courts. 
However, the point you have raised will be borne in mind 
by those concerned, although further experience is neces¬ 
sary before the position can be profitably reviewed. 
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In the course of your address you have made a request 
for the grant of a Permanent Settlement. You may be 
sure that I fully realise the importance of maintaining 
stable conditions, in which agriculturists can look with 
confidence to the future, and I am ready to do all that I 
can to assist the Indian agriculturist on whom in great 
measure the prosperity of India depends. But much grain 
has passed through the mill since Lord Cornwallis gave 
Bengal its Permanent Settlement. India’s place in the 
commercial markets of the world and the intricacies of her 
financial and social problems have brought many new 
factors into the picture, which necessitate elasticity of 
public revenue and expenditure. The present constitu¬ 
tional position too is only a transitional stage in the rela¬ 
tions of the executive towards the Legislature and the 
people. The Government could hardly therefore, even if 
it so desired, accept the responsibility of anticipating the 
final verdict of the electorate on so important a measure. 
There are moreover obvious objections to the Permanent 
Settlement. It involves the sacrifice of the share of the 
Slate in growing values of land, and perpetuates assess¬ 
ments which must become more and more uneven as time 
goes on. Any measure too which tends permanently to 
limit the share whichjQiny class is called upon to contri¬ 
bute to the general revenues is almost certain to result in 
an unfair burden on other classes. The evidence before 
Government does not bear out the contention that the 
present system of periodic revision of land assessment 
places any real obstacle in the way of improvements to the 

land, or adversely affects agricultural development 
generally. 

I am afraid too that the changed conditions of life in 
India make it impossible for me to acquiesce in your 
request for an unqualified exemption from the operations 
ol the Arms Act. When the Local Government decided 
that, while no restriction should be placed on any living 
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Taluqdar, the case of each successor should be decided on 
its merits, the notification remarked “ the day for the 
unlimited possession of unlicensed arms by private indi¬ 
viduals in India is passing away just\<as in other countries 
it has already passed I am assured by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment that every precaution by way of special orders- 
is taken to see that the new Act is worked in the most 
liberal spirit, and in actual practice I hope that the restric¬ 
tions of which you complain are no more than those which 
a loyal citizen cheerfully accepts to ensure that dangerous 
weapons do not fall into unauthorised hands. 

I am sorry that I cannot meet your wishes in these two 
respects, for you need no assurance from me that I have 
your interests at heart, and I do not under-estimate the 
value of the loyal and conservative influence which has 
ever been exerted by the Taluqdars of Oudh. I hope that 
I may continue to rely on your support, and that you will 
not fail to fulfil the responsibilities which your position 
demands of you. ^Secured as you are in your possessions 
b}" the strong arm of Government, and enjoying large 
incomes in a country in which public spirit is 'weak, you 
have definite responsibilities towards your tenantry and 
towards the State. In every country direct obligation 
rests upon us who own land to maintain close and sym¬ 
pathetic touch with everything that concerns the welfare 
of those who cultivate our land, and we cannot rightly 
delegate these to others. I should be glad therefore to 
see more of the large land-holders in India paying personal 
attention to the management of their estates rather than 
leaving it to agents whose personal interest in the lives 
and prosperity of the tenantry is not always what it should 
be. 


In conclusion let me thank you on behalf of Lady 
Irwin and myself for the warm invitation you have 
extended to us to visit Lucknow. We both look forward 
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to coming there, as early as our other public engagements- 
will permit, and our anticipation is heightened by the- 
thought of the cordial welcome which awaits us in the- 
midst of such, true friends as the Taluqdars of Oudli. 


ADDRESS FROM THE AHMADIYYA COMMUNITY. 

^elnu In replying to an Address presented at Delhi on the 25th: 

1927. February by a Deputation representing the' Ahmaxlivya Com¬ 
munity, His Excellency the Viceroy pdid: _ 

Gentlemen ,—I haver listened with much pleasure to 
the address with which you have been good enough to 
present me, and I thank you on Lady Irwin’s behalf as- 
well as my own for the kindly sentiments which it con¬ 
tains. I greatly appreciate your whole-hearted expression, 
of good-will and loyalty to the Crown, and I am sure that 
these feelings will continue in the future as in the past 
to inspire the thought of your community. 

The brief review which you have given of the early 
history and expansion of the Ahmadiyya community is 
enough to remind me of the deeply interesting life story 
of your founder, his studious early years, his powerful 
expositions of doctrine, and the other influences which 
gathered round him his. first band of devoted followers. 
The growth of your community since that day, in the short 
course of one generation, is the measure of the belief which 
as a body you have reposed in the teachings of your founder 
and his successors. 

\ ou have referred in your address to the necessity of 
ensuring adequate Mahomedan representation in the Legis¬ 
latures and in Government service, and you have expressed 
anxiety lest the chances of members of the Ahmadiyya 
community to obtain appointments under Government 
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should be prejudiced by the mere fact -of their /being 
Alimadies. As regards this last point you need be under 
no apprehension that the Government have any intention 
of departing from their traditional policy of toleration 
for all creeds, or that any man is or will be debarred from 
public service by the fact of belonging to a particular 
religious sect. 

On the point of communal representation, I may repeat 
M'hat I said not long ago in Calcutta, that there is no 
present intention on the part of Government to make any 
change in the system which is now in force, and that Gov¬ 
ernment will never contemplate the possibility of any altera¬ 
tion, without first taking into consideration the opinions of 
all communities which are likely to be affected. As regards 
lecruitment of Moslems to service under Government, it is 
clearly preferable that the Moslem community should by 
merit alone make good their claim to representation, propor¬ 
tionate to their numerical and political importance. You 
have indeed yourselves frankly recognised the truth of 
this, and it is satisfactory to know that education among 
the members of your community is progressing with the 
rapidity which you have described. In. the meantime 
Government endeavours by some reservation of appoint¬ 
ments to remedy any marked discrepancies which may at 
present exist, and to give to each community a fair chance 
Of public office. It is, as you will readily agree, impossible 
to 3 ay <iown nn y hard aad fast proportion in these matters, 
find merit must always be a primary factor in considering 
an individual’s claim to be taken into Government service. 

In touching on the communal dissensions which have 
narred the recent history of so many towns in India, you 
a\e emp asised the necessity for a change in the mental 
ne<> 1 °f ° * ana Moslem communities and the 
« \ 01 a of mutual toleration and increased sense 
o - u y among the leaders of both parties. 1 have said a 
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good deal on this subject on previous occasions. Govern¬ 
ment have, as I have pointed out more than once, taken 
such measures as they deemed possible, and I do not think 
that I can or need to-day say more than that I hope with all 
my heart that the lessons of this deplorable strife have 
sunk deep into the iainds of all, and that lovers of peace 
will pursue with unabated zeal their labours towards 
reconciliation. 




You are, I think, mistaken in supposing that, in the 
system by'which Indians are now eligible for the King’s 
Commissions in the Army, no attention is paid io the 
claims of those families who have for generations rendered 
military service. It is true that the Prince of Wales* 
Koval Indian Military College at Dehra Dun, which trains 
boys for the Sandhurst entrance examination, is open to 
all Indians irrespective of their community ; but, in making 
selections for this college, special consideration is given 
to the claims of sons of Indian officers who'have done good 
service ; and the sons' of such officers, after admission to 
the college, are eligible for some reduction of fees accord* 
v ing to the financial position of their parents or guardians. 
Actually, the great majority of the students at this college} 
belong to families connected with the Army, and nearly 
half are the sons of Indian Officers. It is gratifying to 
me to see in your deputation to-day a number of soldier** 
Who have served in IlisJSlajesty *s forces. 

Once again I thank you, gentlemen, for the renewal 
of your assurance that the Ahmadiyya community takes 
pride in its steadfast loyalty to the British Governmeni, 
and I am happy to know that the representative of the 
King-Emperor in India may count on your steadfast 
assistance and support in meeting, and I trust solving, 
many of the difficulty problems by which this country is 
confronted. 





CONVOCATION OF THE DELHI UNIVERSITY 


His Excellency the Viceroy attended the Convocation of liie 
£>elhi University on the 4th March and delivered the following 
address :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—It must 
be a pleasure to anyone who realises what a University may 
stand for in our modern life to take part in a ceremony 
like that of to-day, and it gives me great pleasure thus to 
find myself associated with a foundation in which jny prede¬ 
cessor Lord Reading took such a genuine and lively’interest. 

I thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for the cordial words 
in which you have bid me welcome to the first Convoca¬ 
tion which Has been graced by your presence, and I may 
here echo the tribute you have paid to your predecessor in 
office. Sir Ilari Singh (lour, to whose energy and force of 
personality this University owes a great obligation. I do 
not propose to do more than touch on the University’s 
history during the past year. The steady increase in 
numbers is a testimony to the growing part it is playing 
in meeting the Educational needs of the areas which it 
serves. It may be that to some the pace of development 
judged merely by the opening of new faculties!may appear 
disappointing. Lut, apart from the inevitable limitations _ 
imposed by financial considerations, it will be realised that 
at is essential in the circumstances in which this University 
is placed] that a new faculty should be opened only in 
response to a genuine and extensive demand for it, and 
that consolidation of the ground already covered should 
precede further advance; if progress is to be sure and 
permanent. The only academic developments in the Uni- 
^(isit\ have been the institution of honours courses in 
Economics, English and Mathematics. Hitherto an 
onours| degree has simply been obtained by the 
answer of certain additional papers supplementary 
o t ose set for the ordinary pass degree. The new courses 
a o\\ ioi specialisation in one mainjsubject and one subsU 


4th March 
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diary subject. The University is contemplating the 
opening of additional faculties in Commerce and Oriental 
languages towards which donations have been ottered by 
members of the Delhi! public, and the schemes for the 
constitution of these faculties are at present under con¬ 
sideration by the University. 


We have listened to-day to many interesting and 
sagacious speculations from . ttiejj lips of your Vice- 
Chancellor as to the real function of Universities and the 
manner in which they meet the needs of everyday life. I 
do not propose to do! more than to add some very general 
remarks to his observations. I think that a good many 
people to-day are inclined to judge a University training 
by its commercial valuef to its graduates. They try to 
make up a nicely audited balance-sheet, expressing culture 


and learning as an asset to be valued in pounds, shillings 
and pence, and treating| knowledge that has no market 
value as a bad d ibt. Such people have, I think, fallen 
into that fallacious reasoning which, as Ilazlitt once said, 
confuses the knowledge of useful things with useful know¬ 
ledge. Here in India many look on a University as little 
more than a turnstile leading into the arena of Government 
service, and if 'they find no|service open to them are apt to 
feel that they have been cheated, as if they had paid for 
admission to place of entertainment and then found there 
wasjno room tor them. We must obviously clear our minds 
of any such false sense of values. Not that I minimise 
the necessity of practical application of learning to the) 
business of a competitive world, though even here I think 
it is well to bear in mind that, unless industries and voca^ 
•lions already exist which demand men equipped with 
special qualifications, the provision of vocational training 
for such callings may simply have the effect of aggravating 
the problem of unemployment. You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor^ 
have reminded us that the character j of Universities has 
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of course greatly changed since those'early days-.when the 
fame of great teachers attracted crowds of poor scholars to 
an atmosphere of seclusion from the daily! throb and con¬ 
test of the outer world. The printing press, among other 
reasons, has changed all that and changed it not wholly 
for the better. The old instinct of jinquisitiveness, the 
divine thirst for knowledge, finds in books and periodicals’ 
the satisfaction which could formerly be won only at the 
feet of learned teachers. .Economic competition too bas- 
ehanged .many of our canons of social life, and a University 
fails if it docs not respond to and to some extent reflect' 
these changed conditions. 

Isow, it is perhaps dangerous forgone who lias been so 
shoit a time in India to venture to pass any judgment on 
Indian University teaching, but it has occurred to me that 
in one respect! Indian Universities lack something of the 
individuality that is enjoyed by Universities elsewhere. 
In England and Scotland each University has its own 
' Ql y definite individuality, and each'makes its own! very 
special contribution to the sum total of knowledge and 
culture. The Northern English Universities, for example, 
reflect with great fidelity the needs of their industrial and 
textile environment in their thriving technological studies. 
Bristol University is d great centre for ' agricultural 
usearch, Edinburgh leads the way in certain forms of 
medical reseaieh, while even those, who are in no way! con¬ 
nected with them, will acknowledge that Oxford and 
l umlmdge play a great part in the general intellectual 
Jiic, not only of Great Britain but of the whole English- 
fcpeakmg worldf That is the sort of tiling which I believe 
nigjit be of great advantage to India I see no reason 
vv iy Bombay should not be the great centre of textile) 
esa au i, both as regards fabric and machinery, for the 
J0 e Similarly, Patna University need not be 

e orreu \ the institution of the new school of mining at 
i/uanbad from i developing a strong school of mining 
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engineering and geology. Calcutta, the headquarters of the 
Bengali people with their ancient culture, might \Vin place 
and renown as a centre for the] stud}' of the humanities. 
In short, there might well be division of labour among the 
Indian Universities in which each could make its own 
unique contribution to the intellectual life^ of the whole. 
Apart from the stimulus to the growth of knowledge which 
such a development would give, it would have another 
notable result through the migration of students from! Pro¬ 
vince to Province, so far as considerations of distance 
permit, and thus by the way of knowledge encourage a 
truer and stronger spirit of nationalism than to-day 
exists. 


I should like here to say a word or two about a recent 
venture which I cannot but think may have an important 
bearing on the future of our Universities, The importance 
of good secondary schools in which physique, mind and 
character can be developed, and which are not forgetful 
of the practical needs of modern life, has wisely been recog. 
nised as a necessary link in the chain of a nation’s educa¬ 
tion. The greatest educationists have always been dis¬ 
posed to lay stress on the importance of variety of types 
of school, and we have therefore recently heard with 
interest of the proposed attempt to reproduce here a typo, 
familiar enough in England, but which hitherto has not 
taken root in India. 1 refer to the. movement, made on the 
initiative of Mr. S. R. Das for the establishment of a school 
on the lines of the great English Public Schools. Now, 
those Schools have had their critics, and it is not for one 
of their own sons to praise them. I am content to let their 
record speak for itself and to allow the world to form its 
own judgment of their worth. But I have little doubt that 
it is very well work India’s while to make the attempt 
TP establish such a foundation here, and f shall watch with 
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deep interest and good-will the work to which the Organ¬ 
ising Committee, oil whom your own Vice-Chancellor is an 
active member, have set tlieir hands. 

But whatever he the precise direction in which a Uni-, 
versity may set the main current of its activities ; what¬ 
ever may be Ihe influence exerted upon it by other 
scholastic institutions, the fact will remain that at its 
highest a University is as you, Vice-Chancellor, have so 
wisely said, the embodiment of the desire of men to pursue 
the truth for truth’s sake, and thus to lay the foundations 
of real knowledge, n wo of the principal qualities or 
faculties of human nature, viewed in relation to other 
manifestations of life, are this appreciation of knowledge 
and the poorer of criticism. Each postulates a sense of 
ultimate ttuth, and each is impossible without some 
standard of truth and judgment. This sense of ultimate 
truth is the intellectual counterpart of the aesthetic sense 
of perfect beauty, or the moral sense of perfect good, and 
it is this standard, influencing and appraising as it does 
our thoughts and actions in everyday life, which it is the 
principal function of a University to supply. Many ot 
you will probably remember the definition which that great 
phdosopber-saint Cardinal Newman gave of a University ’s 
purpose:—■“ A University training”, he said, “ is the 
great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end ^ it aims 
at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 
public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to 
the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
power, and refining the intercourse of public life.” 

I can wish nothing better for the Delhi University 
than that it may, though those who have to-day received 
degrees and wherever its. influence extends, be the 
instrument of achieving these high purposes. 
fcCPSV " 30 
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BANQUET AT BHOPAL. 

* 4 19 9 7* rC k ^ ie Viceroy delivered the following 

Banquet at Bhopal on the 14th March :— 



speech at the 


Your Highness,— 

I thank Your Highness for the kind words you have 
just spoken. The Very brief visit which we paid to Bhopal 
last July was only enough to make us hope that we should 
before long have an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with Your Highness' State, and both Lady 
Irwin and I are grateful that Your Highness' kind invita¬ 
tion has provided that opportunity so soon. On Lady 
Irwin's behalf as well as my own, I thank Your Highness 
sincerely for the cordiality with which you have welcomed 
ns, and I know that all Your Highness' guests would wish 
me to express to you their gratitude for all the hospitality 
you have shown us. My only misgiving is that our visit, 
falling as it does within the fast of Ramzan , may have 
caused Your Highness and Your Highness* people no small 
inconvenience. 


It is, however, a pleasant thought that another page is 
being added to the long tale of friendship between Bhopal 
and the British Government, a friendship which d&tes right 
back to the early days of the British connection with 
Central India, and has remained staunch ever since, and 
was never more^firm than at those times when it was most 
greatly needed, in the dark days of the Mutiny and of tlio 
Great War. 

It gives me particular pleasure to come to Bhopal 
during the first year of Yonr Highness' rule, and I car, 
wish you no better fortune than that your period of rule 
may be as peaceful and successful as that of your mother, 
who has recently vacated the masnad in Your Highness 9 
favour. Her Highness the Begum indeed deserved well of 
the State and of India. For nearly 25 years she has 
devoted herself to the administration of her State, and we 
all wish her many years of happiness in the retirement 
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winch slie has so richly earned. In giving place to Your 
Highness she has honoured you with her full confidence, 
and I know that in the years before her she will find her 
greatest satisfaction in the wise Government of her State 
by the son in whom she has reposed her trust. 

Your Highness is indeed fortunate in having at your 
side-—I hope for many years to come—an adviser who will 
give you the full benefit of .her sagacity and wide experience. 

I think it probable that on no previous occasion has 
a Viceroy visited Bhopal when a man was on the masnud, 
and it is therefore fitting that 1 should express my admira¬ 
tion for the -strong and skilful administration carried on 
for so long by a succession of able woman rulers in Bhopal. 
An Englishman indeed has only to glance at the history 
of his own country to see what a power for good the rule 
of a wise woman may be, and I think India too may be 
grateful for having had a ruler like Her Highness who. 
with all her high and varied responsibilities, has never 
forgotten that she is a woman and has taken a constant 
interest in all that makes for the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of her fellow-wcmen in India. 

It is indeed quite possible that Bhopal will again come 
under a woman’s rule, in the person of Your Highness’ 
daughter, for the Government of India have agreed that 
the succession is to pass to the heirs of your body. There 
has been so much uncertainty as to the rule of succession 
in Bhopal that it may not be inopportune if I here state 
three important principles which I conceive to be applicable. 
A so 2 i takes precedence of all daughters. Among sons the 
eldest .succeeds, and among daughters too the eldest 
succeeds. 

I have made this announcement in the hope and belief 
that, if any element of doubt ever existed in Your High¬ 
ness' mind to distract you from'the business of administra¬ 
tion which lies before you, that 1 doubt may now be 
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effectively dit polled. I look confidently forward to a period 
of continued prosperity for the State under Your 
Highness 7 rule. As a graduate of Aligarh University and 
as an experienced member of your mother's Council you 
start with advantages which are by no means given to all. 
You have the energy and fitness of youth, and the nerve 
and gift of quick decision which we have all admired in 
the po’o field will stand you in no less good stead at the 
Council table. 


In wishing Your Highness every success in your 
administration, I feel sure that we shall not look in vain 
for all those varied qualities necessary to a, successful ruler, 
among which not the least valuable is generosity, and fair- 
minded appreciation not only of his friends but also of 
those who differ from him. 

I know that certain difficult problems of administration 
already confront Your Highness, none perhaps more 
important from your subjects’ point of view than the 
difficult question of land tenure. 1 shall be interested to 
learn what decision your Council arrives at on this ques¬ 
tion, and 1 shall hope to hear that success has crowned tho 
efforts of the Agricultural Department which the State 
has wisely established. 

I heard with much interest the desire which Your 
Highness has expressed for the foundation of a training 
centre for the officers of State forces. The idea of such a 
school has for some time been under the consideration of 
Government, who hope shortly to evolve a scheme -which 
will commend itself to Eulers who, like Your Highness, 
realise the importance of giving their officers a sound 
military training. I am glad to take this opportunity of. 
offering my congratulations to Your Highness on your 
recent appointment to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
His Majesty’s army. 
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Not long ago I had occasion to speak of the mutual 
obligations of British India and the Indian States in the 
fitture Government of this country. 

The problem is one of great dimensions and complexity. 
Measured in terms of population, the Indian States repre¬ 
sent 72 millions or nearly one quarter of the entire popula¬ 
tion of India ; measured in size two-fifths of the surface 
of India falls within the administration of Indian States ; 
and, if the question is one of this magnitude, it is certainly 
one of the most difficult and delicate that constitution- 
makers have ever had to solve. Yet the changing condi¬ 
tions of the present time, counteracting and even destroy¬ 
ing the influences that have hitherto permitted life to move 
within well-defined compartments, will sooner or later 
force India to attempt its settlement/ Where so many 
forces are at work in this direction, supported bv powerful 
affinities of race, religion, custom and, tradition, it is safe 
to suppose that time,-the wise and patient guide, will point 
the way towards solution of the problem. 

We are often tempted to desire that it might be possible 
for us to exercise the occult power of the crystal-gazer, 
and penetrate the mysteries which the future holds con¬ 
cealed. Such vision of the complete design would no 
doubt greatly facilitate the Work of those whose task it is 
to weave a complicated fabric, and- who, as they weave, see 
only a fraction of the whole. But that is not the condition 
of our labour, and no man to-day can with any certainty 
foieca. t the conclusions on these issues which careful 
deliberation and discussion may finally suggest. It may 
^eli be that we shall find that both British India and the 
ates.have something to learn from one another, and that 
Ocach side can give much which will be to the benefit of 
)0 !* 10 ttmehinery of Government to-day in British 

m m and the States is widely different. With you it is 
pci solid], however this personal rule may be qualified and 
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assisted by the advice of those summoned by the Euler to 
bis counsels. We, on the other hand, have set the feet of 
British India upon the path that leads to such self-govern¬ 
ment as permits the will of the majority of the electorate to 
become the repository of political power. If, however, the 
object of Government Ls the same, namely, to promote the 
welfare of those committed to its care, and if we may be 
agreed that, as Your Highness has said, whether exercised* 
through one form of Government or another*power is 
an instrument entrusted to our hands for public, not 
private, benefit, I should foresee no insuperable difficulty 
an devising means by which in mutual respect both British 
India and the States should join as partners to bring their 
peculiar gifts to India’s feet. 

In conclusion I will only say once more how great a 
pleasure it gives me to visit a State of whose loyalty and 
hospitality I have heard so much. I shall carry away the 
most pleasant recollections of this picturesque town, its 
blue waters and green forests—a more kindly landscape 
than the rugged Northern hills from which your intrepid 
ancestors came to found here their dynasty. We look for¬ 
ward with keen anticipation to the sport which Your 
Highness has taken such trouble to arrange for us and for 
some of the four-footed subjects of the State, and we shall 
hope to play our part^in it without discredit. (" 

I will now ask the company to rise and drink the health 
of Ilis Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 


BANQUET AT SRINAGAR. 

19 7 Prlt Vicero 7 delivered the following speech at the 

Banquet at Srinagar on the 12th of April :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, _It is not 

easy to find words in which to thank Your Highness enough 
for having given us such a delightful fortnight in your 
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beautiful country. I know that all my fellow guests are 
as sorry as I am that our visit has come to an end, and 
that they would wish me to express their gratitude to 
you for the unstinted hospitality which you have shown 
them and for the cordiality with which Your Highness 7 
officials and Your Highness’ people have received them 
wherever they have gone. For my own part and on 
behalf of Lady Irwin I must also thank you for the very 
kind words with which Your Highness has just proposed 
our health and expressed your pleasure in welcoming us 
to ycur State. 

I suppose that no country in the world has been more 
often praised for its beauty than Kashmir. The fame of 
its beauty was carried to Europe in early days by travellers 
who had lived with the Court of the great Moghul Em¬ 
perors, and who had caught something of the fervour 
which led the Emperor Jehangir often to say that he 
would rather lose all his Empire than Kashmir. It was the 
custom in those times for poets at the Imperial Court to 
vie with each other in describing the glories of this 
country, and one of them, arrested by that wonderful 
contrast of green fields and valleys below and dazzling 
snows above, was moved to declare that it was right that 
this King of all the Kingdoms of the world should have 
the most precious crown—whose base was emeralds and 
whose summit diamonds. Such a description might well 
occur to any one whose eyes rest upon the wonderful 
view of lake and field and mountain from the windows of 
the Gulab Bhavan Palace where Your Highness has so 
royally entertained us. 

When a Viceroy last visited Kashmir, the late . / 
Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh was on the gadi [/ The in¬ 
teresting note on Jammu and Kashmir, which Your 
Highness recently presented to me, gave me an insight 
into the many works of public utility and advancement 
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■Which Ills late Highness carried out. By his death, Gov¬ 
ernment lost a loyal friend and staunch supporter, and 
Kashmir a Ruler whose first thoughts were always for his 
people. The State granaries, to which I paid an interests 
ing visit with Your Highness some days ago, and in regard 
to which in their early days you were responsible for 
framing the main lines of action, are one of the many 
monuments to your uncle’s rule. I was greatly pleased 
to have the opportunity of witnessing in operation a 
reform which, in the exceptional circumstances of Srinagar, 
must have meant much in the way of economic stability 
and security both to consumers and producers. I am 
m re that both residentsVof Srinagar and cultivators will 
not soon forget the debt they owe to those who originated 
the idea. 

Your Highness, who has now succeeded him, is no 
novice in the art of Government, for, before your accession, 
Your Highness had acquired, as.Senior and Foreign Mem¬ 
ber, an intimate knowledge of the details of administration 
which, as events have shown, have enabled you to preserve 
the personal element in your Government and to lose 
r.n time in applying yourself to schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of your State and the welfare of your subjects. I 
i,ust that the constitutional reorganisation, of which 1 our 
Highness has just spoken, will assist you in your work by 
facilitating the despatch of public business. 

It is indeed no small achievement that, within leS§ 
than a year of your accession to the (jacli , Your Highness 
should have brought into being the Regulation to which 
you have just referred,\ designed to free the agriculturist 
from the fetters of indebtedness. It would surely be 
unnatural that, in a country whete Nature has bestowed 
her benefits so lavishly, the peasant classes should live in 
u state of debt and penury. 4 Borrowing ’, it has been 
said, ‘ dulls tlie edge of husbandry ’ and, now that Your 
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Highness has shown the agriculturists that you are ready 
and anxious to help them, I hope that' they will be en¬ 
couraged to rely rather upon their own labour and effort 
than upon the not wholly disinterested philantlirophy of 
the money lender. Their surest way of achieving this end 
is, I feel little doubt, by mutual co-operation, which I 
Understand Your Highness is doing your best to encourage, 
i am glad to hear that this year agricultural conditions 
throughout the country are satisfactory, aud I trust that 
the blight, which despite all the protective measures taken 
by the Darbar caused such damage to the fruit crop last 
autumn, will not this year repeat its unwelcome visit. 

Another measure which, thanks largely to Your 
Highness own efforts* is likely greatly to benefit your 
subjects, is the abolition ot the system of forced labour 
for private and State purposes* and the framing of rules 
by which labourers receive fair wages for their work. I 
feel sure that any extra cost which may now fall upon 
the State as a result of this enlightened action is money 
^ ell spent for the relief of hardship and the promotion 
of the contentment of your people. 

On the first day of my visit to Your Highness" terri¬ 
tories I had evidence of the standard of Your Highness" 
•organisation in the review of your troops which I saw 
at fJammu, and I am glad that Your Highness’ own 
services have recently been recognised by your promotion 
to the rank of Colonel in His Majesty’s army. The ex¬ 
tensive programme for the reorganisation of your State 
Forces, which Your Highness has undertaken, is a work 
of no small magnitude. The re-arrangement of the whole 
lan Administration and Commands, the raising of three 
squadrons of Cavalry, the perfecting of the training and 
equipment of your Artillery and Infantry Units, are an 
aciie\einent of which Your Highness has every reason to 
be pioud. T have no doubt that, should occasion arise, 
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the remodelled Army of Kashmir will excel even the 
Kashmir troops which gained high distinction in many 
fields during the Great War, and which received many 
tributes of praise from Generals who had the good fortune 
to command them. -~~ 

I would here take the opportunity of thanking Your 
Highness once more for your recent offer of personal 
service and the resources of youryState for use in China* 
" I can well believe that it was, as you have said, a bitter 
disappointment to Your Highness that the situation did 
not necessitate the acceptance of this generous offer ; but 
I am glad to know that, should the occasion ever arise, 
we can rely on Your Highness to give such practical 
expression to the traditional loyalty of your House. I 
shall have great pleasure in conveying your loyal senti¬ 
ments to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Your Highness lias touched on the question of the 
future relations between the Indian States and British 
India. You are right in thinking that I always welcome 
the opportunity to visit Indian States not only for the 
pleasure it gives me, but for the insight, as Your Highness 
has said, that I can obtain through personal exchange 
of thought into this unique and profoundly absorbing 
problem. 

I need not repeat what I have recently said on this 
subject. It is not yet time to come to any decision, but 
it is time to start thinking, and thinking seriously, of 
what steps it may he feasible to take towards the discovery 
of the right solution. You will believe me when I say 
that it is constantly in my thoughts, and I would ask 
Tour Highness and your Brother Princes to have it not 
less constantly in yours. There is much clearing of the 
ground to be done before we can begin to build, and I 
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can assure you tliat I shall always welcome frank dis¬ 
cussion and shall be anxious to consider carefully any 
constructive suggestions you may have to make. 

Your Highness, I must conclude by thanking you again 
for the unfailing kindness you have shown us through¬ 
out our visit, which I fear has been long enough to tax 
the resources of even so good a host. There was one 
passage in Your Highness 7 speech with which I think 
none of your guests will agree—I refer to your apology 
for the lack of sport at this time of year. Few of us I 
think can ever have seen a duck shoot such as you gave 
us at Ilokra and Hygam, while Your Highness 7 famous 
trout streams have provided such sport that even fisher¬ 
men had no occasion to exaggerate the size and number 
of their catch, and were denied any occasion for the 
■"exercise of that quality of patience, peculiar to their 
fraternity. The invitation you have extended to us to 
renew our visit to your State is a temptation which we 
shall find very hard to resist, and Your Highness may be 
sure that we shall remember it with gratitude, and live in 
hopes that circumstances may allow us to accept it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and drink 
the health of our host, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE QUETTA MUNICI¬ 
PALITY. 

In replying to the Address of Welcome presented by the 20 th April 

Quetta Municipality on the 20th April, H. E. the Viceroy 1927. 
said :— 

It has given Lady Irwin and myself great pleasure to 
k welcomed, on our arrival at the headquarters of your 
1 rovince, by the cordial address to which we have just 
hstened. though, as you point out, only half a century 
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has passed since Sir Eobert Sandeman first made Quetta 
his headquarters in Baluchistan, the town with whose 
welfare you are entrusted is already one of the historic 
places of the British Empire. Its position as one of the 
bastions of India and the part it has played and is yet 
destined to play in the history of the North-West Frontier 
make Quetta a name which will always have a peculiar 
interest both to Englishmen and Indians. A particular 
interest is lent to my visit this year by the fact that it is 
the Jubilee of your Municipality. 

I am glad to hear from Mr. Johnston of the satis¬ 
factory state of the Municipal finances* and affairs in 
genera], and, from an interesting list of figures which he 
has given me, I see that your receipts from octroi, which 
form a large part of your income, have risen steadily 
during the last 14 years and have in fact doubled in value 
since 1913. At the same time I am sorry to hear that 
you have latterly been passing through a period of trade 
depression—a state of affairs which I am afraid has not 
been peculiar to your city. But I notice from y-our 
octroi returns that for many' years the amount of refunds, 
which would indicate the volume of export trade, has been 
small, in fact almost negligible, and this seems to show 
that your city has never been a great distributing centre 
and that the Quetta trader has to rely rather on the 
custom of the resident population than on export. I 
trust therefore that such external trade as your Munici¬ 
pality may have recently lost has been compensated by 
the increased trade within the city caused by the rapid 
growth of the civil population. 

I have listened with pleasure to your account of the 
public works carried out by your Committee during the 
last 10 years, and of the keen public spirit shown both by 
officials and private* individuals. I noticed recently that 
in the last Ccqsus Report a special word of commendation 
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was given to the markets of Quetta, and I am glad to 
hear that in the matter of public buildings and modern 
improvements your Municipality still maintains its 
progress. I well know the value of an adequate water 
supply both to the health and the comfort of the people, 
and I feel sure^too that the erection of a Town Hall and 
Municipal Offices will help to facilitate the despatch of 
your business and maintain the proper dignity of your 
body. During my visit I hope to see some of these im¬ 
provements for myself, and to confirm my expectation that 
they will compare not unfavourably with those which I 
have visited in Jess isolated parts of India. But I am 
not sure that we ought any longer to speak of Quetta as 
an isolated part of India. It was indeed a striking feat 
that in September 1925 the Boyal Air Force should have 
delivered mails from Quetta at Simla within the space of 
nine hours. The fact is that, with the development of 
modern communications, isolation is a word which is 
rapidly losing a good deal of its old significance. 


Gentlemen, the)(tone of your address has confirmed 
what I had already heard of the harmony with which 
your Committee, consisting as it does of all creeds, 
carries out its important duties, and of the good feeling 
and friendly spirit which exist between the various com¬ 
munities under your charge. I can wish you nothing 
better than that this happy state of affairs may continue. 
I am always glad to have the opportunity of meeting those 
^vho, like yourselves, voluntarily devote so much of their 
time and energy to the benefit of their fellow townsmen, 
for whom it may not always be possible to express their 
appreciation of the service given on their behalf. That 
service it is your responsibility to render and on behalf 
of Government I should like to thank you for the way in 
which you are discharging your honourable obligation. 
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DURBAR AT QUETTA. 

21st 4prU The following speech was delivered by H. E. the Viceroy 
1&27, at the Durbar held at Quetta on the 21st April :— 

Chiefs, Sirdars-' and Headmen ,—Nearly 10 years have 
passed since the representative of the King-Emperor had 
the opportunity of visiting Baluchistan, and I am indeed 
glad that I have been able, within little more than a year 
of my arrival in India, to come and make the acquaintance 
of your country and its people. At the time of Lord 
Chelmsford’s visit to Quetta, India and the whole British 
Empire were still in the throes of war, and he then ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to His Highness the Khan of Kalat, 
the Jam of Las Bela, and the Chiefs and Headmen of the' 
whole Province for their loyal support of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Baluchistan did not however remain entirely 
unaffected by the storms which during those years swept 
over so great a part of the world. The rising of the Marri 
and Khetran tribes, which occurred not long after Lord 
Chelmsford’s visit, was a regrettable outburst, but it was 
quickly suppressed, and I am glad to say that our relations 
with those two tribes have since then been excellent. 

The peace which brought warfare to a close in 
Europe was however only as the false dawn of peace for 
the frontiers of India, for within a few months we were 
involved in war with Afghanistan. Although on the whole 
the tribes of this Province stood the strain of those hosti¬ 
lities well, the general feeling of uncertainty had its effect 
not only on some sections which assumed an attitude of 
open lawlessness, but on the Zhob Militia which succumbed 
to the pressure brought to bear on it from different 
quarters. With the re-establishment of friendly relations 
between ourselves and Afghanistan, Government, as you 
know, took the necessary measures to restore their authority 
where it had been called in question, and adopted, so far 
as was possible, a policy rather of conciliation towards the 
misguided than of vindictive repression. For a year or 
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two a period of unrest followed, marked by raiding and 
other offences all along the border. I am glad however 
to find that since then there has been a steady decrease 
in serious crime, and though I know well that in a Border 
Province there is need for constant vigilance, and if neces¬ 
sary for stern measures, I feel sure that the wiser heads 
in all your tribal councils realise that in the end no good 
can come from lawlessness and disorder, and with the help 
that your Sirdars and natural leaders can give 1 look for¬ 
ward confidently to a period of peace and advancement 
for yonr Province. 

It is a matter of great regret that a succession of 
years of unfavourable rainfall should have caused serious 
loss to certain parts of the Province, and especially to 
the Marri and Bugti tribes whose flocks have suffered 
severely from lack of grazing. I trust however that the 
improvement in the general condition of the country, 
which has lately been evident, will be maintained and that, 
wath the help of the contract, recenth- concluded with the 
Burma Oil Company and the development of its mineral 
resources, the prosperity of the Bugtl tribe will be 
speedily restored. I may here take the opportunity of 
expressing the acknowledgments of Government to the 
Bugti flumandar to whose loyalty, force of character and 
vase administration are due in great measure the tribe’s 
constant good behaviour and contentment. I feel sure 
too that the Marri Tumandar will fulfil the expectations 

he has already raised and prove himself a good Chief to 
his tribe. 

, „ as yon Ialrnv are being made to render parts 

0 his Province less liable to disaster from the lack of 

normal rams, and before long a branch of the Lloyd 

^ aiia n e canal is to be brought into Western Nasirabad. 
f.vuov veil the uncertainty of your present system of 
ui 0 n ion y inundation canals, and that a perennial 
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supply of water will be of inestimable value to all those 
who are fortunate enough to own land within its reach. 
It has, as you know, been decided to allot a considerable 
part of the Government waste land, which will now come 
under cultivation, to the Harris and Bugtis and other 
tribesmen whose economic conditions are difficult. Gov¬ 
ernment has a right to expect that those of you who are 
to benefit by this scheme will not forget the obligations 
incumbent on all land-owners to look upon their tenantry 
as in the nature of a trust, and to see that they are pro¬ 
vided with those opportunities for education and general 
well-being which will assist and permit them to be loyal 
and useful members of their communities. Permanent 
irrigation on a large scale is of course only possible in the 
plains, but Mr. Johnston/has told me that an effort is 
being made to obtain water in the hill country also by the 
boring of deep wells> and possibly by the construction 
of dams to hold up or regulate the floods which so often 
bring destruction instead of benefit in their train. I am 
inclined to the belief that we have by no means yet 
reached the limits of what is possible with modern re¬ 
sources in this latter direction, and I hope to have the 
problem of better conservation and utilisation of the rain 
water supply carefully studied by a competent expert 
before long. Meanwhile you may be certain that I shall 
always listen with a sympathetic ear to any practical 
proposal of this nature likely to improve the condition of 
the agriculturist class, whose welfare will always be a 
matter of the greatest concern to me. 

I have learned with great pleasure that the improve¬ 
ment in the administration of the Kalat State has been 
well maintained under the guidance of Ilis Highness the 
Khan, whose absence to-day owing to reasons of health 
I so much regret. It would have been a pleasure to con?, 
gratulate him, in person on the success of his wise reforms. 
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have been provided for schools, hospitals, roads and build¬ 
ings on which not long ago there was no money to spend. 
In communications perhaps most of all has the. develop¬ 
ment of the State been evident. It is only a few years 
since Mekran and Jlialawan were remote and inaccessible. 
Journeys were arduous and the demands on local trans¬ 
port for travelling officials often entailed considerable 
hardship on the people. Since then 2,000 miles of road 
have now been made throughout the State, and the 
furthest point of Mekran is within four days’ journey of 
Quetta. I am confident that this will make for the peace 
and prosperity of this area. No dispute or trouble which 
now takes place will be beyond the easy reach of Jirgahs 
or State Officials, and I hope that the tribesmen of out¬ 
lying areas, while surrendering nothing of their inde¬ 
pendence of life and thought, will remember that these 
roads are surely destined to extend to them the same 
peace that has gradually been spread by the British Gov¬ 
ernment from the Southern to the Northern limits of 


India. 


All present here to-day are aware what a large share 
of the credit for this satisfactory state of affairs is due 
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to the high character and unfailing vigour of the Wazir-i- 
Azam-Nawab Sir Shams Shah. The improvement in the 
administration has perhaps been most apparent in Mekran, 
where until five years ago His Highness had to meet a 
large deficit for its administration. In 1922 Mekran was 
handed back to the State for administrative jjurposes, 
and this year and last it has shown a substantial surplus 
of revenue over expenditure.^ The Mekran frontier, how¬ 
ever, was for some time a source of anxiety to my Govern¬ 
ment. The unsettled state ol this part of the border 
resulted in cattle-lifting raids and often in murder, and 
the conduct of the Mekran Levy Corps and the local people 
was a matter for deep disappointment to Government. 
It is satisfactory to know that the spirit has now changed, 
and that the Mekran Levy Corps, assisted by the local 
people, have thoroughly established their ascendancy, and 
indeed not long ago inflicted severe punishment on a 
formidable raiding party from beyond the border. 

Nothing perhaps could give better evidence of the 
improvement in the administration of the State of Kalat 
or of the general contentment of the people than the issue 
of the decree by which His Highness the Khan has 
abolished slavery. From ancient times this custom had 
existed in Kalat, and men and women servants were in 
some cases the absolute property of their masters. The 
masters on their side had no corresponding obligations, 
and could if they ^wished cast out their slaves unfed and 
unclothed to suit their own convenience, or sell children 
away from their parents. This system had from time to 
time been made less rigorous, but until last year it still 
existed, with varying harshness, in certain parts of the 
State. On 4th November 1926 His Highness signed a 
decree which, in view of the importance I attach to it, I 
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will quote in its very words-* 

“It ig hereby decreed that from this day forth 
private property in cjhiilciwi ancl kci7iiz shall 
cease to exist throughout the ICalat State* 
Those ghulcini and kerniz who so desire may 
remain with their masters ; but hereafter no 
man, woman or child shall be sold, bought, 
gifted or inherited, nor shall they be forcibly 
separated from their kin.” 

This decree, which will bring happiness to many 
homes, is proof of Ilis Highness ’ wisdom and far-sighted 
policy. It is* proof too that he realises that custom is a 
living growth, not a dead weight around our necks, and 
that if riwaj , by which the affairs of this Province are so 
largely guided, is to retain its vitality, it must be *eady 
to adapt itself to the changing conditions of the world 
and of human society. I am glad to hear that the decree 
lias been loyally received and acted on by the Sirdars, 
for I am determined to see that no evasion of it shall 
take place, and 1 have given Mr. Johnston, in whom I 
repose the fullest confidence, orders to take the most 
stringent measures to ensure its universal observance. 

Baluchistan, thanks largely to the wisdom of a great 
administrator, Sir Robert Sandeman, has already a large 
share of that self-Government which so many countries 
in the world are still striving satisfactorily to achieve* 
The management of affairs and the decision of disputes 
are left, so far as may be possible, to the Sirdars, tribal 
Chiefs and Headmen, and it is essential that every one of 
Ihese should realise that the successful maintenance of 
the present system must depend on his own integrity, 
diligence, good faith and active co-operation. Govern¬ 
ment have no reason to regret the confidence they have 
long placed in the leading men of Baluchistan, or to doubt 
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that they will continue to lend the strength of their full 
support to a form of administration so well suited to their 
needs and aspirations. But, just as your Chiefs and 
Sirdars have great privileges, so they have great responsi¬ 
bilities, and it is only by the whole-hearted and faithful 
discharge of those responsibilities that their privileges 
can be justified. By watching over the affairs of his 
people, as a father over his children, by using his authority 
for the good of his whole tribe and not for selfish pur¬ 
poses of his own, by giving true advice in Council and fair 
decisions in Jirgah, without fear or favour, a Chief will 
prove himself the best friend both of his own tribal system 
and of the British Government who so earnestly desire to 
maintain it. 


OPENING OF THE OPIUM CONFERENCE AT SIMLA. 

£>Gth May His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Opium Conference 
*927. at Sheila on the 2Gth May with the following speech :— 

Gentlemen , —It is my pleasant duty first of all to 
extend a warm welcome to the representatives of the Indian 
States who are assembled here to-day. I know that many 
of you have travelled considerable distances to attend 
this Conference, over which Mr. Das has kindly consented 
to preside, at a season of the year which unfortunately 
adds in a material degree to the fatigue and discomfort 
inseparable at all times from long journeys. I know, also, 
that absence from other duties and preoccupations at this 
time has been arranged by many of you at considerable 
personal inconvenience. I and my Government highly 
appreciate the readiness with which the States have 
responded to our invitation. I announced the decision of 
the Government of India to convene^he present Conference 
in my speech at the opening of the Session of the Chamber 
of Princes on 22nd November last. I then appealed for 
the co-operation of the States in the solution of the 
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problems arising* out of certain features of the present 
situation in regard to opium in their Territories. 1 
pointed out that this was a matter in regard to which 
they and we must work together. “ The decision ' I 
said, “ whatever it may be, must be the product of the 
combined wisdom and the voluntary co-operation of the 
Government and the Durbars In his speech at the 
Session of the 25th November His Highness the Chancellor 
of the Chamber, while emphasising the complexity and 
difficulty of the opium problem, assured me in the most 
gratifying terms that the Government might rely upon 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the Princes in their 
endeavour to solve it. 

The keynote of our deliberations then should be that 
spirit of co-operation, to my appeal for which His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala so cordially responded. We are 
here to take counsel together for our common good, for 
the good of India and for the good of humanity. If our 
discussions are to be fruitful, it is essential that they 
biiould be conducted in an atmosphere of the frankest 
mutual understanding and mutual confidence. Let no 
echoes of past controversies ring in our ears. Let us 
endeavour to see the facts of the present situation clearty 
and to study them disinterestedly, with a single determina¬ 
tion to find a solution of the problem with which we have 
to deal. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, in the 
speech that I have already quoted, suggested, regretfully, 
that the great sacrifices that India has already made in 
relinquishing large revenues that she once derived from 
opium, had not brought to the world any gain correspond¬ 
ing to the loss that she herself had thus suffered. But 
be supplied the answer to this somewhat pessimistic 
observation in the next sentence, in which he described 
the Government’s policy as the noble pursuit of an 
admirable ideal. 

We are bound by international undertakings to a 
certain policy. We have given our word and we must 
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keep it. Let me remind you briefly what those inter¬ 
national undertakings are. The Treaty of Versailles, 
by which the League of Nations was brought into being, 
and which automatically involved the ratification of the 
Hague Opium Convention was, as you remember, signed 
by representatives of India, including a Ruling Prince, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, and thereby India, 
and not merely British India, became a party to this 
Convention. India is thus pledged to the ultimate 
suppression of opium-smoking, to the limitation and control 
of the export of opium, so that none may reach other 
countries without the consent of their respective Govern¬ 
ments, and to prevent the smuggling of opium to the Far 
East. 


By her ratification of the Geneva Dangerous Drugs 
Convention and Opium Agreement of 1925, India has 
further pledged herself to take effective measures to 
prevent the illicit traffic in raw opium from presenting 
a serious obstacle to the suppression of opium-smoking, 
a habit which though rare in India is sadly prevalent 
further East. A Commission of the League of Nations 
will visit Tndia and other producing countries in the 
course of the next few years in order to determine whether 
this has been done. 


The first problem that we have to consider is therefore 
international. In the States taken as a whole there are, 
as you know, enormous stocks of opium for which there is 
at present no legitimate outlet. There is also extensive 
cultivation of the poppy which is retarding the absorption 
of these stocks. So long as there is this immense stock 
and this considerable area under poppy in their midst, 
the Government of India will be severely handicapped 
in effectively discharging their international obligations 
in regard to the smuggling of opium. What answer can 
they give to the Commission of the League of Nations, to 
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wliich. I have already referred, or to the Central Board 
to be set up under the 24th Article of the Geneva Opium 
Convention, when they draw attention to the formidable 
accumulations of opium held by private persons in the 
States, and to the potential danger that they constitute 
from the international point of view ? For the statistics 
of seizures show clearly enough that a stream of smuggled 
opium is flowing from the States towards the sea-ports. 

The internal problem is scarcely less serious. No 
one, I believe, can deny that large quantities of opium are 
smuggled out of Indian States, not only into British India, 
but into other States as well. Almost every Province in 
India, and several of the States themselves, complain 
that no further progress can be expected in clearing up 
its “ black spots ”, where consumption is excessive, unless 
internal smuggling can be effectively repressed. I am 
endeavouring to state the facts accurately and fairly. It 
is no part of my present purpose to pass censure or to 
apportion blame. I recognise, as we all must, that the 
immense disparity between the selling prices of opium in the 
States and in British India, respectively, and the demand for 
opium at any price in Far Eastern countries, offers an 
incentive to smuggling powerful and indeed irresistible.^ j 
And this demand from abroad, always a disturbing factor, 
is being, and will be, further intensified by our policy of 
extinguishing exports in ten years. 

It is hardly to be expected that the States should 
incur on preventive measures heavy expenditure which 
from their point of view would be a dead loss. The 
financial position of some States precludes the very 
possibility of such a course. And in fact, having regard 
to the ease with which considerable quantities of opium 
can be concealed, it seems practically certain that mere 
preventive measures will never suffice to stop this illicit 
Baffle. Moreover, they would leave untouched the 
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problems created by huge stocks, extensive cultivation 
and a dwindling demand. Another solution must there¬ 
fore be found, if we are to effect improvement. 

Yet a third problem is that presented by the high 
rate of consumption in some of the States. Here the 
States are more directly concerned than the Government • 
of India. The eyes of the world are on them, and the 
conscience of the civilised nations is intensely sensitive 
upon this subject. The policy of the Government of India 
in regard to opium does not aim (except in regard to 
smoking) at prohibition, but it does aim at enforcing 
moderation. The high rate of consumption in the States 
is bound to arouse increasingly unfavourable comment in 
India and outside India, and bring discredit on both the 
States and the Government of India. The representatives 
of the Government of India are here, as I have said, to 
discuss—not to dictate. But we have formulated a 
tentative policy which my colleague, Sir Basil Blackett, 
will explain to you in detail. Broadly, it would involve 
the ultimate discontinuance of poppy cultivation in the 
States and the supply of opium for their consumption 
in accordance with their requirements by the Government 
of India at cost price. The States would thus be placed 
in exactly the same position, so far as their supplies of 
opium are concerned, as the Provinces of British India. 

The financial aspects of this proposal are important. 
Sir Basil Blackett will deal with them. As you know, 

I have always a very warm corner in my heart for the 
cultivator. It is out of regard for him that our own 
programme of extinguishing exports has been spread over 
ten years. I fully realise—and I fully share—the 
solicitude of the Durbars in regard to the effect of any 
great contraction of opium cultivation on their own 
farmers. But I believe the problem to be less serious 
than it appears. Drastic reductions of the area under 
cultivation in the United Provinces, amounting to no less 
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than 50 per cent, in three years, have not caused any 
appreciable hardship there. I would also remind you 
that between 1906 and 1916 the total area under cultivation 
in Central India and Rajputana was reduced from 244,000 
acres to no more than 10,000 acres. In fact opium 
cultivation was under a fair way to extinction and >et, 
so far as I am aware, the economic life of the States was 
not disorganised. On the contrary, it was repoi ted that, 
in spite of the hereditary taste of the cultivator for 
opium cultivation, it was difficult to induce him to adhere 
to it owing to the profits to be made out of wheat and other 
crops. Even between 1923 and 1926 the area fell from 
roughly 72,000 to under 35,000 acres. The results ot 
the researches of Mr. Howard, Director of the Institute 
of Riant Industry, Indore, entitle us, I think, to hope 
that in Java sugarcane and in the improved variety of 
wheat known as Pusa 4 practicable and profitable crops 
are to be found which can replace poppy on the lands 
irrigated by wells thaT are now devoted to it. 


However this may be, we are prepared to render 
every assistance in our power in the investigation of such 
problems. This is not, of course, the only aspect of the 
matter that has to be investigated. I fully realise that 
before 4 * any policy can be decided on, still more before a 
single step forward can be taken, the fullest investigation 
must be made of all aspects of the subject, among which 
its bearing upon the finances of the Durbars is not the 
least important. 

The object that I have had at heart in the calling of 
tiifs Conference will, in fact, have been secured if all the 
States represented here consent—as I feel confident all 
will consent—to co-operate with us in a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the whole subject. I irust that this will be 
unanimously agreed to without hesitation or qualification. 
It will then be for you freely and frankly to explain ycur 
several points of view, and to state your doubts and the 
EjGPSV 33 
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difficulties that you anticipate. You may be assured 
that the representatives of the Government will listen 
with the utmost sympathy to all that you have to say, and 
will be ready to the best of their power to explain any 
points in regard to which you may desire enlightenment. 

We shall then be better equipped to decide the exact 
nature and scope of the investigation to be undertaken, 
and what machinery is best suited for it. I shall feel 
profoundly disappointed—and so I may add will the 
Secretary of State, who is keenly interested in this 
departure—if in due course the investigation does not 
furnish a solution of our problem satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

If, on the other hand, we can succeed in our endea¬ 
vours, we shall have done something which will free the 
Government of India, the Provinces and many of the 
States from their several embarrassments, inti rnational 
and domestic. On your side also we shall, I am firmly 
convinced, have assisted the moral and material progress 
of the States, and greatly enhanced the prestige of their 
Rulers before the world. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN RED 
CROSS SOCIETY. 

24th June His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Annital 
General Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and the 
Indian Red Cross Society at Simla on the 24th June, and deli¬ 
vered the following address :— 

Your Excellencies, Your Highness , Ladies and 
Gentlemen ,—We have listened this afternoon to the two 
speeches, full of information and interest, with which Iiis 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Sir Henry 
Monerieff Smith have presented the reports of the St. 
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John Ambulance Association and the Indian Red Cross 
Society. They have called attention to the salient features 
in these reports, and I do not propose to detain you long 
by referring in detail to the activities of the two bodies 
during the last year. There are, however, one or two 
points in the reports which seem to call for special notice, 
to which I may be allowed briefly to refer. The first is 
the arrangement with the military authorities, by which 
the Red Cross Society will undertake the care and treat¬ 
ment of soldiers invalided from the Army for certain 
chronic diseases.^ It will be a cause of pleasure and 
satisfaction to us all that we shall thus be enabled to make 
a definite contribution to the solution of a concrete 
problem, and to discharge part of our obligation to- a class 
who have deserved so well of their country’s sympathy. 
We shall follow the development of this scheme, which is 
now in its initial stages, with warm hopes for its successful 
growth. There are two other features in the work under 
review which seem to me to afford grounds for especial 
satisfaction. The first is the rapidity with which classes 
in first-aid have increased among the police forces in 
various Provinces. The other is the large increase in work 
on child welfare, and we are much indebted to Provincial 
Committees for their whole-hearted co-operation in a matter 
so vital to the future of India’s future citizens. 

Here we are moving upon lines that are generally 
familiar wherever these societies pursuesLiheir beneficent 
opeiations. Rut in the scheme for Travelling Dispensaries 
I taink we are sowing a seed of a plant, peculiarly adapted 
to the soil of India, which may grow well if properly 
uk od and cared for in the early stages of its life. In 
a country of vast epidemics like India, a system of mobile 
units, which could like an efficient fire bridagte at short 
notice take the field in an organised and trained condition 
would find an almost unlimited field for usefulness, not 
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merely in treating the sick but in that prevention of disease 
where epidemics threaten or exist, which is at once cheaper 
and worth more than cure at a later stage. We do well 
to remember that, however complete may be the State 
organisation of preventive and medical policy, there will 
always be the need of voluntary elfort such as our two 
societies can give. And I am especially glad to see that 
Provincial Red Cross centres have continued to concentrate 
on Public Health propaganda. The modern State can 
do much, and indeed is sometimes tempted to think it can 
do everything • but no official regulations can exercise 
direct or continuous control of the personal health or 
habits of the normal individual, and there is little us^ in 
the State launching extensive schemes of social benefit if 
the mind of the people is not fully aware of and alive to 
their objects and possibilities. In the task of thus leading 
public opinion in support of Government and the best 
way of progress, voluntary societies such as ours can, as 
experience in other countries has shown, do immense public 
service. 


For more detailed information I would refer you to 
the reports themselves, but 1 am sure that you would wish 
me to give expression to the pleasure that we all feel in 
knowing that each Association is so steadily and surely 
pursuing the policy it has marked out for itself. You 
would also, I know, wish me to express our gratitude to 
those who are charged with the superintendence and 
organisation of these manifold activities. We are fortunate 
m having Chairmen of our central bodies, who are possessed 
of all the keenness which is the parent of success, and a 
staff under Colonel Bhola Nath, who continue to carry 
cut their duties with efficiency and enthusiasm. Our 
gratitude must also go to all those who have assisted in 
various carts of Tndia in carrying on the work of these 
two great institutions, whose basic objects are both the 
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same—the relief of human suffering—and /which have 
the same ideals of labour for love and service without 
reward. Many of these voluntary helpers have to devote 
scanty and hard-won leisure to this work ; and it would 
be small wonder if they felt sometimes in the rush of 
modern life that their time was already over-full. But 
my experience is that it is generally these people whose 
lives are the most crowded, who can somehow make room 
to undertake new voluntary tasks of philanthropic charity. 
\ on may remember the words of the French historian of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem which ho described 
as “ an Order which, amidst the noise and clashing of 
swords* and with a continual war upon their hands, was 
capable of joining the peaceable virtues of religion'with 
the most distinguishing courage in the field ” 

Tt only remains lor me, Ladies and Gentlemen, in 
conclusion to thank you for your continued interest and 
support. The good attendance at these annual meetir s 
of the two institutions is in itself an encouraging indicat 
of the good-will with which a large section of the public 
follows the fortunes of the Red Cross Society and the St. 
John Ambulance Association. That neither body can 
succeed without sustained interest and enthusiasm is an 
obvious truism, and every day that passes serves to bring 
mto more clear relief how much there yet remains for us 
to do. The figures which Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith 
quoted this afternoon—5,000 members of the Red Cross 
Society in India compared with two and a half million in 
Japan—may well give us food for thought, and strengthen 
us m t ie determination to extend the activities with which 
lese institutions are concerned. Let us remember the 
ac uevement, and attempt to emulate the faith and vision, 
ot one who was perhaps the greatest of all the Grand 
as as o the Order of St. John of Jerusalem—Raymond 
de uy, w 10 found the Order a little community of monks 
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tending the sick in a hospital and left it one of the 
greatest and most powerful organisations devoted to the 
unselfish service of mankind. 

I trust that as years go on we may realise more and 
more how wide a scope is here offered to the ordered efforts 
of those who desire to better the conditions of the less 
fortunate of their fellows, and that the efforts directed to 
that end may win an ever-widening measure of firm 
achievement. 


INAUGURATION OF THE INDIAN RADIO TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY'S WIRELESS BEAM SERVICE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at the ceremony of the inauguration of the Indian Radio Tele¬ 
graph Company's Wireless Beam Service at Bombay on the 
23rd July 

Your Excellency, Sir Ibrahim, Ladies and Gentle - 
men ,' —Rather more than half a century ago communica¬ 
tion by telegraph between India and England was first 
established. It is difficult for us now to visualise what 
this meant to residents in India in those days, and how 
great a change it brought into the lives of those who had 
interests and friendships in both countries. The gulf of 
space which had hitherto separated India from England 
by a 5 weeks 7 journey was from that moment bridged in 
as many days, and five years later, when direct submarine 
cable communication was completed, the separation could 
be counted in minutes and seconds of time. Those of us 
who all our lives have looked on telegraphy as a common¬ 
place can scarcely picture a time when news between tho 
two countries travelled no faster than a ship could sail 
anC l —try Iiow you would — you could send or receive- no 
news, seek no advice, expect no instructions within a month 
and more. 
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The further great development in telegraphy, now 
about to take place, will indeed make no such dramatic 
change. Cable communication between India and London 
is now virtually direct, and the new Beam System, though 
it must make us renew our wonder at this strange taming 
of Nature’s mysterious powers, can hardly repeat the 
revolutionary innovation of the “sixties But no one, 
I think, will be disposed to minimise the importance of 
•ihis occasion, or to doubt that to-day we are forging a 
fresh link that will bind India to Great Britain and to 
the Empire yet more closely than before. I am very 
grateful to the Directors of the Indian lladio Telegraph 
Company for granting me the historic privilege of making 
the first use of ^/Service that creates another of those 
invisible ties, whose influence we do not easily measure 
and which, impalpable as they may seem, have a strength 
that will outlast even cables of woven wire. 


^ ou will be both interested and gratified to know that ’ 
recognising the importance of the connection of India with 
Inland by the Beam Wireless System, His Majesty the 
vmg-Lmperor has graciously consented to receive the first 
message to be seat by the new Service. With your per¬ 
mission I will read to you the message which I now propose 

to , nis Majer,ty - 1 ^ ask you th en t <> 
a few m5nutes "-hile it is sent out into 
space and, as I trust, a reply is received from Ilis Majesty. 

The message I shall send is as follows 


Before a new Service is opened which will render 
possible foi the fi - time reciprocal communi¬ 
cation by wireless between India and the United 

T* 1 ’ ^ seil( ^ *° Your Majesty a message of 
^cspectful greeting on behalf of India. This 
ku\ Uo will not only be of practical assistance 
’ n ,n ging more closely together the British 
nc lau peoples, but it is an expression of 
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the closeness of the ties which unite them in 
loyalty to Your Majesty’s person.” 

Gentlemen— Since I left you a few minutes ago the 
message which I read out to you has been despatched to 
London, and His Majesty’s gracious reply has just reached 
Bombay. 

It is this— 

“ I thank Your Excellency for the loyal greeting 
which you have sent me on behalf cf India to 
mark the inauguration of reciprocal wireless 
communication between India and this country. 

I am deeply sensible of the feelings of loyalty which 
unite my Indian and my British peoples, am}< f 
I am confident that the improvement of com* 
munications between the two countries which 
this new Service will achieve cannot fail to 
bring them still closer together to the advantage 
of. both.” 

It is not necessary for me to express the gratification 
we all feel at this Royal Message to India. As we marvel 
at the speed and certainty with which it has been carried 
on unseen wings, ignoring all obstacles of sea and lanc| 
we feel that we have witnessed an arresting exhibition of 
man’s .scientific knowledge and achievement, and we are 
pleased to think that the first application of this knowledge 
should have been to establish so swift and direct a personal 
contact between the King-Emperor and his Indian subjects. 

INAUGURATION OF THE INDIAN BROADCASTING 
COMPANY’S BROADCASTING SERVICE. 

At the ceremony of the Saur: oration of the Indian Broad- 
easting Company’s Bn ..*;<! Service at Bombay on the 23rd 
July, His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

I am fully conscious .of the importance of this occasion 
and much value the opportunity, which the Directors of . 
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the Indian Broadcasting Company have given me by asking 
me to open their Bombay station, of speaking through the 
medium of their service to a wider audience than I suppose 
a Viceroy has ever addressed before. Broadcasting in 
India is to-day in its infancy, but I have little doubt that, 
before many years are past, the numbers of that audience 
will have increased ten-fold, and that this new applica¬ 
tion of science will have its devotees in every part of 
India 

It is by a happy coincidence that I should have been 
able to inaugurate to-da 3 r two great features of wireless 
development. Earlier this afternoon I attended a cere¬ 
mony in connection with the Beam Wireless Service 
between India and England, and witnessed an impressive 
example of the possibilities of that means of communica¬ 
tion. A message of loyal greeting, which was despatched 
to His Majesty'the King-Emperor, received a reply within 
five minutes. His Majesty’s message to India, which I 
know you would like me to read to you, was as follows :— 

I thank Your Excellency for the loyal greeting 
J which you have sent me on behalf of India to 
mark the inauguration of reciprocal wireless 
communication between India and this country. 
I am deeply sensible of the feelings of loyalty which 
unite my Indian and my British peoples, and 
I am confident that the improvement of com¬ 
munications between the two countries which 
this new Service will achieve cannot fail to 
tiring them still closer together to the advantage 
■of both.” 

You will not be slow to appreciate the significance 
of the fact that the Royal message which I have just read 
1o you was despatched jfoom London barely an hour ago 
and is now being repeated to listeners scattered far and 
wide over this country. It should bring home to 
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forcibly the unifying power of wireless telegraphy and 
broadcasting ; and I do not doubt that in this new form 
of intercourse not only will all parts of this country find 
a common bond of union, but India itself will be placed 
in closer and more intimate touch with Great Britain and 
other parts of the British Empire. 


India offers special opportunities for the development 
of broadcasting. Its distances and wide spaces alone make 
it a promising field. In India’s remote villages there are 
many who, after the day’s work is done, find time hang 
heavily enough upon their hands, anc]/ there must be 
many, officials and others, whose duties carry them into 
out-of-the-way places, where they crave for the company 
of their friends and the solace of human companionship. 
There are of course too in many households those whom 
social custom debars from taking part in recreation outside 
their own homes. To all these and many more broadcasting 
will be a blessing and a boon of real value. Both for 
entertainment and for education its possibilities are great, 
and as yet we perhaps scarcely realise how great they 
are. And here I must say a word in acknowledgment of 
what your Chairmanyjias just said—that the policy of his 
Board will be carried out not only with a view to com¬ 
mercial profits but in a spirit of public service. There is, 
1 think, nothing incompatible in the two. To achieve 
success broadcasting must, it is true, offer fare that is 
attractive, to its public, and it mist offer it in attractive 
form. This will be particularly time of India, but, though 
Indian conditions present peculiar difficulties, unless I 
sorely misjudge the skill and enterprise of those charged 
with this side of the work, T feel sure that they will produce 
such a programme that their public will succeed in deriving 
both instruction from pleasure and pleasure from instruc¬ 
tion. 
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Bangalore. 

You need hsve no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that ray 
Government are as anxious as you are yourself for the 
success of the Indian Broadcasting Company, and in now 
declaring your Bombay Station^pen I am glad to give 
you an assurance that the Government of India will watch 
your progress with close and sympathetic interest, and 
will do everything in their power to assist the development 
on sound lines of this Indian enterprise. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE CTTY MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL OF BANGALORE. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome from the City Munici- 6th July 

pal Council of Bangalore, presented to His Excellency at 
Bangalore on the 25th July, the Viceroy said :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen .—The pleasurable in¬ 
terest which Lady Irwin and I feel in this our first visit to 
Southern India has been heightened by the cordial and loyal 
welcome which we have received, on our arrival, from the 
City Municipal Council of Bangalore. We thank you sin¬ 
cerely for your address, and for the whole-hearted friendli¬ 
ness which it expresses towards us. 

The greater part of your address confines itself, with 
happy brevity, to a history of progress achieved. I hope 
and believe that the inference I may draw from this is 
that Bangalore is fortunate in having already solved many 
problems which face those who, like yourselves, have been 
entrusted with the welfare of their fellow-citizens, and 
that you are keeping pace both with the constant growth 
ol the city under your charge and with the gradually 
improving standard of life which recent years have, w r e 
may hope, brought to many cities in India. I feel sure 
; ia ^’ 111 at h v further schemes you may contemplate for the 
improvement of your municipality, you will continue to 
enjo} the practical sympathy which you have in the past 
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of Welcome from the Municipal Commission of the 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore. 


received from an enlightened and progressive Ruler, Ilis 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

I think, gentlemen, that you can congratulate your¬ 
selves and your predecessors in office on having built well 
and wisely in the past, and look forward with confidence 
to the future of your town. It is not perhaps everyone 
who appreciates what a high standard of civic duty is 
demanded by the manifold activities which a Municipal 
Committee is called upon to undertake. I can assure you 
however that Government is fully alive to the value of 
the service done by bodies such as yours, and you your¬ 
selves have no doubt found in your work the unique 
satisfaction that comes from unselfish labour generously 
expended for the good of others. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL COM¬ 
MISSION OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY STATION 

OF BANGALORE. 

The Municipal Commission of the Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore presented an Address of Welcome to the Viceroy 
at Bangalore on the 25th July, to which His Excellency made 
the following reply : — 

Gentlemen . — My first duty is to express the pleasure 
which Lady Irwin and I feel at the friendly welcome which 
Bangalore has given us, and we thank you, gentlemen, 
sincerely for the address which you have just been good 
enough to present to us on behalf of the Civil and Military 
Station. As representative of Ilis Majesty the King- 
Emperor, it is my privilege also to acknowledge the ex¬ 
pression of your loyalty to the Crown;\to which we have 
listened with much gratification. 

Bangalore has, I am afraid, not been alone in having 
to face a period of economic depression during these last 
few years, and I can only express the hope and belief that 
the courage and optimism with which you are facing your 
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Civil and Military Station of Bangalore. 

difficulties will be rewarded before long by an era of 
continuing prosperity. 

I fully sympathise with you in your anxiety about the 
adequacy of your water-supply, for there are few spheres 
of Municipal administration which must claim greater 
attention on the part of those who are genuinely interested 
m the welfare of their fellow-citizens. I understand that 
tlie request of your Commission that a reduction should 
be made in your contribution to Government for your 
water-supply will shortly reach the Government of India. 
In the meantime I can give you no definite assurance 
except that your requestrdwill receive the careful and 
sympathetic "consideration that it deserves. With you, I 
regret the delay in bringing to fruition the scheme for 
an increased water-supply which was approved in 1925, 
and I fear that in the intervening period your citizens, 
and especially perhaps the poorer classes, have been much 
inconvenienced by the lack of an adequate supply of water 
owing to successive failures of the North-East monsoon. 
It is a matter for congratulation that your measures for 
safeguarding from pollution the numerous wells which had 
to be opened owing to this scarcity proved so successful. 
I am informed that the delay in carrying out the main 
scheme has been due to technical difficulties inseparable 
from a work of this intricacy and this magnitude. In this 
matter wisdom demands that these obstacles should be 
clearly recognised in advance, and the sole desire of the 
Government of India is to arrive at a comprehensive and 
satisfactory solution of the whole problem/which, we must 
rem cm! r, concerns not only the Civil and Military Station 
but also the City of Bangalore. 

* Ua ‘ S l I^f Set ? to llstci1 to t,le assurance you have just 
fimi mQ -\ t 116 mterest y° m ' Commission takes in educa- 
vOn ^ elcome this opportunity of congratulating 

* n t f v' 10 pro " ress y°u have made, and of expressing my 

W „UJ. vr.ll ,t, polioy yo „ ha ,i ' ot 
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in g compulsory primary education. Government will 
follow the development of your plans with interest, and 
will continue, so far as they are able and as financial 
conditions permit, to support the educational demand 
that you may feel impelled to make. 

I hope to have an opportunity, while I am in Bangalore, 
of seeing for myself the tangible proof of the progress 
which you have made during the last four years in carrying 
out works of public utility in your Municipality. I have 
heard of the active step^ you have taken to relieve con¬ 
gestion in the more crowded areas, and to provide the poorer 
classes with living conditions in keeping with a progres¬ 
sive city such as this. 1 cannot but suppose that these 
improvements are entitled to some of the credit for the 
satisfactory decrease in infantile mortality which I noticed 
in your last annual report. I may perhaps make special 
mention of the works you have carried out in the two 
areas known as Austin and Tasker town, and I shall hope, 
if time allows to visit some of your more recent model 
towns and to see for myself the way in which you are 
meeting your responsibilities in this direction. 

The question which you have raised in. your address 
of the amalgamation^ civil and criminal work appears 
to be primarily a matter for local representation, and I 
have no doubt that careful consideration will be given to 
any arguments you may bring forward. I would however 
point out that the scheme, which is an experiment 
warranted by financial conditions, was only initiated in 
November 1926, and it is perhaps too early yet to judge 
finally of its merits or defects. 

It only remains, gentlemen, to thank yon again for 
the way in which yon have welcomed ns and to express, 
on behalf of Government, the gratitude that is due to yon 
for devoting so much of your time and thought to the 
interests of this town, and to work which is so essential 
to the well-being of your fellow-citizens. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE MYSORE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


On the occasion of His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to ^ ^ ^ 
Mysore, the Mysore Municipality presented an Address of 1927. 
Welcome, to which His Excellency made the following reply :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen .—It is .with no ordinary 
pleasure and interest that Lady Irwin and I have been 
looking forward to our visit t$ the historic and beautiful 
city of Mysore, and it is particularly gratifying to us 
both that our arrival should have so nearly synchronised 
with the celebrations by his people of the Silver Jubilee of 
His Highness the Maharaja. In the ordered loveliness of 
Mysore City the influence of 25 years of liis peaceful and 
beneficent rule is everywhere discernible. The natural 
beauties of your situation, under the shadow of holy 
Chamundi Hill, have been improved upon until, as you 
have not unjustly claimed, a few workmen’s huts have 
been transformed into a veritable Garden City. 

In thanking you, gentlemen, most sincerely for the 
cordial address of welcome presented to us this morning, 

I cannot but remark that it must be in no small measure 
due to your forethought and enterprise that Mysore to¬ 
day presents so smiling and so fair a countenance to 
delight the new-comer. The excellence of Mysore roads 
is proverbial ; and the perfection of your system of 
electrie lighting is at once the envy and the despair of 
many a township in British India. 

I looxt upon this arispicioiis occasion as my formal 
introduction to Southern India ; for, apart from a short 
visit to your sister-city of Bangalore, I have as yet seen 
only the North. It is therefore with keen interest .and 
expectation that I approach for the first time the imine- 
* orial civilisation of the Dravidian Peninsula, and one of 
the most admirably administered of the Indian Princi- 
palities. Since the Rendition of 1881, Mysore has been 
steadily earning the reputation of a Model State. Two 
jvim. anc merciful Princes in^hc last half-century, aided 
y expei ienced officials, both Indian and British, and 
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sustained by an enlightened popular opinion, have built 
upon solid foundations an edifice of good government 
of which all of you must indeed be proud. 

This spirit has evidently spread widely over the field 
of local administration, and it is a source of the utmost 
satisfaction to Lady Irwin and myself to observe the rapid 
progress which is even now being made by the Munici¬ 
pality in the provision of much-needed social services. 
The extension of housing accommodation on modern lines 
for the poorer classes of your fellow-citizens, the solution 
of the beggar problem, the prevention and cure of that 
dread scourge tuberculosis, and the betterment of sanita¬ 
tion, are, I understand, among the laudable objects which 
you, the City Fathers, are at present labouring to achieve. 
May the highest success attend your efforts ! In other 
directions the Mysore University, the State Agricultural 
Department, the Sivasamudram Water-works, and the 
magnificent Krishnarajasagara Reservoir stand as per¬ 
manent testimony to the vision and genius of the people 
of Mysore, who may thus be stimulated by the tradition 
of achievement to keep burning the torch of enlightened 
progress. 

Mr. President and Members of the Municipal Council, 
on behalf both of Lady Irwin and myself I thank you 
most heartily for the loyal and open-handed welcome 
which you have extended to us to-day. 


CONVOCATION' OF THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY. 

29th July His Excellency the Viceroy attended the Convocation of 

the Mysore University on the 29th July and received the 
Honorary Degree of a Doctor of Science from the University, 
making the following pecek on that occasion :— 

I am conscious of the high honour which this 
University has done to me by conferring on rae the 
Honorary Degree of a Doctor of Science, and I value the 
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words which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have been good 
enough to speak in regard to what you have termed my 
hereditary connection with Indian University. I thank 
you, Your Highness, and you, Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, 
and the members of the University Senate for having given 
niy name a coveted place in the rolls of this great seat of 
learning. 

Degrees come to most of us by sheer hard work and 
study, by burning the midnight oil, by scorning delights 
and living laborious days. Most of us—-may I say V— 
achieve degrees. Others more fortunate, like myself, have 
degrees thrusU;upon them. And I confess that, after 
reading the syllabus of subjects required of a candidate 
lor tlie Degree of Bachelor of Science, I am not sorry 
that as your Statutes put it—my “ eminent position 
has qualified me to take a short cut and easy path to my 
academic honours. 


I too however, in mv time, have trodden the more 
difficult road, and we muse all ask ourselves, as I am going 
to ask you especially the younger among you—, to think 
for a moment what it means to us to have reached the 
end of our University career. When the Bachelor’s hood 
and gown are at last thrown upon our shoulders, what 
do we feel they really represent ? Tt should not be merely 
a teeling of relief that we have finished a serips of trouble- 
somo examinations, which have pursued us since boyhood 
And, it we think only of the material gain or position which 
u success is to bring, we have clearly been wasting the 
lemons opportunities which a University education offers 

thoimht e th°f d « bt i derive les ' itimate satisfaction from the 
73bL of i n ! tt0rS 8fter ° Ur namc are henceforth 
I hone * v te IeCtUal ach,evement > but there ar ' Jov ' 
tlioso it ^ l0m a degree means no more than v-ally. I 
1Jnh '«"Z rate who liave taken with hot’costing sixteen 
learned u )T- \° best(nv > !t ought to me- be spent during 
LGPSV UUk tIungs out for the^ition and repairing 
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them in the great laboratory/of truth, and have allotted 
to each its proper place in their scheme of life ; that they 
can show, in their culture and their character, the twin 
stamp of all that is best in University training ; and that 
they are now going out into the world determined to 
extend the frontiers of their knowledge, and to repay the 
debt they owe to their University by using to the best 
advantage the lessons it has taught them. 


BANQUET AT MYSORE. 

29th July His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore gave a Banquet in 
1927. honour of Their Excellencies’ visit to his State, and in reply 
to His Highness* speech IU Excellency the Viceroy said : — 


Your Highness, J -lies and Gentlemen. — Lady Irwin 
and I are deeply gra I’ul to Y r our Highness for the wel¬ 
come which you have given us and for the kind things 
you have said about us to-night. Throughout our stay 
in Your Highness’ State, we have been touched by the 
evidences of friendship and hospitality shown to us on 
every side. 


Your Highness has been good enough to make the 
most generous references to me in your speech. I am 
indeed glad that I have been able to visit Mysore at the 
beginning of the second year of my office, and to- make 
friends with Your Highness and Your Highness* people 
so early in the period of my Viceroyalty, though I confess 
that the warmth of the welcome we have received here 
has made me feel from the beginning* that we were old 
friends. The kindly feeling that existed between Your 
Highness \ grandfather and mine 65 years ago forms a 
fitting prelude to our friendship in the more peaceful but 
imi-fdr ~s difficult times of to-day. 


. 1 “/■' V this friendship is begun—I might rather 
Diversity hr «. the eve of a most auspicious occasion, 
Honorary Degrei the twenty-fifth anniversary of Your 
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Highness’ accession to power ; I take the liberty of 
offering Your Highness, on behalf of Lady Irwin and 
myself, the most sincere congratulations on Your Highness’ 
Silver Jubilee. 

We have looked forward with keen anticipation to 
our first visit to Your Highness’ territory. I was naturally 
attracted by the prospect of visiting a State which has 
played so large a part in the history of Southern India 
from remote times, and which calls to mind, so many 
interesting recollections of the first days of British Rule 
in India. I was anxious too to take an early opportunity 
of seeing for myself the proofs of the efficient and pro¬ 
gressive administration which I had always understood 
was a feature of the government of this State. From 
the time of the rendition Mysore has fashioned her growing 
institutions on the model set by British India, and has 
striven faithfully to carry into effect the principles of 
good governmi nt. I do not hesitate to say that all that 
I have seen here has confirmed my expectation of finding 
a contented people and a State wisely governed. 


Your Highness has asked for my advice on two 
matters — the development of irrigation and agriculture, 
nnd your scheme for railway extension. As regards 
irrigation and agriculture, I may say that, after rending 
ihe recently published report on the progress of agriculture 
in Mysore, 1 feel thai there is little on which your Agricul¬ 
tural Department need ask for advice ; hut I can assure 
you, as one who In been interested all his life in farminsr, 
that anything that f can do to assist the lot of the agri cut- 
tuiist in India will he done with the greatest pleasure 
am readipess. i must, however, express my great adraira- 
ion for the irrigation Works which Your Highness’ n v- 
ernment have recently taken in hand so energetic*' y. I 
unc eistand lhat works have been sanctioned c r ring sixteen 
mis, of which nearly two-thirds is to 1 pent during 
( llex * tlnee years on the reconstrim m and repairing 
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of tanks. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the enormous 
importance of this problem in Mysore as in so many other 
parts of India. I notice in the report to which I have 
just referred that the value of land in the State appre¬ 
ciates twenty times the moment perennial irrigation water 
is assured to it. Further evidence does not seem to be 
required as to the gain which will accrue to the State 
• from a wise policy of irrigation, and I shall be keenly 
interested to heai%of the progress of the scheme for 
constructing the high level canal which is intended to 
irrigate one hundred and twenty thousand acres. 

I have heard too with great pleasure of the contem¬ 
plated establishment of agricultural colonies for the 
depressed classes and also of the extensive organisation of 
preventive measures to combat epidemics among cattle. 
These measures afford further evidence of the extent to 
which Your Highness is alive to the importance of taking 
practical steps to promote the progress of your State. 

The desire which Your Highness has expressed that 
the Mysore railways should be properly connected with 
the great neighbouring railway systems is natural and 
laudable, and my Government have been carefully con¬ 
sidering the possibility of an extension towards the South, 
and a connection with the metre gauge system of the 
South Indian Railway. As Your Highness is aware, the 
problem is not an easy one, owing to the stretch of hilly 
country beyond the southern borders of Mysore and the 
expensive engineering works which the passage through 
these hills will entail. Surveys have, however, recently 
been made with a view to the connection with the South 
Indian Railway, and, until the results of these surveys 
have been examined and the financial implications properly 
assessed, it is not possible to promise that the necessary 
construction can be undertaken. It is, however, my hope 
that some solution of the problem may be found which 
will permit Your Highness’ desire to be fulfilled. 
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I now pass on to another subject, on which there 
has been much correspondence between Your Highness ? 
Government and the Government of India, and to which 
Your Highness has referred to-night. 

As Your Highness is aware, after the fall of 
Seringapatam and the overthrow and death of Tippu 
Sultan in 1799, the British Government restored Mysore 
to your grandfather, as the representative of the old Hindu 
Billing family, and stipulated for an annual subsidy of 

lakhs of rupees as the price of protection. The 
dangers against which protection was required were then 
hammering at your doors, and, if, as a result of the protec¬ 
tion extended., those particular perils have disappeared, 
and Your Highness lives in the Heart of profoundest peace, 
he would be a bold, and I would add a foolish, man who 
could assert that the need for the protecting hand was 
less great than it had ever been, or that the dangers, if 
more remote, were any less real than^in the early years 
of the 19th century. 

In 1881, after 50 years of British administration, the 
State of Mysore was handed over to Your Highness’ 
father, and certain Treaty obligations of the State were 
commuted, on terms favourable to the Durbar, for’a 
further payment of 10£ lakhs. 

Your Highness’ Government has made frequent 
lepresentations to the Government of India in favour of 
some reduction of these payments. The Government of 
India, while not failing to appreciate your point of view, 
has always held, as it holds to-dav, that, having regard to 
the benefits conferred upon the State, the subsidy was 
not disproportionate. But, there is room in the relations 
between a Paramount Power and those Rulers who 
acmov ledge its paramountcy for other qualities besides 
^ iic justice. For many years we have watched and 
a mirec the maintenance and development of^those high 
s am aids of administration which you have inherited 
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from the great British administrators who nursed your 
State. We have not forgotten the noble services you have 
rendered to the British Government when the need for 
service was the greatest, and we are not blind to what 
Your Highness personally has done to set an example 
of the fashion in which the government of a great State 
should be conducted. 

But we have also felt that so long as the Provincial 
contributions remained unliquidated, the Provinces must 
have first claim on any surplus we might enjoy. The 
analogy between the Provinces and the States is not of 
course complete, but they are alike in one respect—both 
have important work to do for the millions committed to 
their charge, and both want money to enable them to do 
it. We have now been ableXto remit for this year, and 
I hope for ever, the contributions formerly payable by 
the Provinces, and we have been therefore more free tp 
consider your representations, no longer hampered by 
that particular impediment. Mysore has perhaps a longer 
tradition of progressive government than any other State 
in India, and the Government of India can feel assured 
that any relief which they may feel it in their power to 
give will entire to the benefit of the people of your State. 

Your Highness, the Government of India, reviewing 
all these and other considerations, have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that generosity may often be tlie highest statesman¬ 
ship, and have accordingly decided to remit in perpetuity, 
with effect from next financial year, 10J lakhs out of th 
annual subsidy you now pay, thus reducing the amount 
to the sum originally fixed by the Treaty of 1790. The 
remission I now announce might have come more bpro- 
priately three or four years hence on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Rendition, but it is a matter of reap 
pleasure to me to be able to announce, on the occasion of 
my first visit to your State, this practical recognition of 
the regard we have for the spirit in which Your Highness 
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Las maintained the traditions of government, to which 
you found yourself the heir. In this matter too we are 
not acting without precedent. This extra payment was, 
at its first imposition, out of consideration for the financial 
situation in the State, remitted for a period of years, and, 
as those responsible for the government of India in that 
day decided to assist Mysore at the moment when those 
entrusted with its administration were on the threshold 
of their task, so we are inspired with the desire to assist 
Your Highness to make further progress in the discharge 
of the trust committed to your hands. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in 
wishing all prosperity to the State of Mysore, and to drink 
to the health of our distinguished host, His Highness the 
Maharaja. 


ADDRESSES FROM THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 
OOTACAMUND AND THE HILL TRIBES OF THE 
NILGIRIS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following joint reply ^nd August 
to the Addresses of Welcome from the Municipal Council of 
Ootacamund and the Hill Tribes of the Nilgiris, presented at 
Ootacamund on the 2nd August :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen .—Lady Irwin and I 
are most grateful to the Municipal Council and the Hill 
Tribes for this cordial welcome to Ootacamund. We have 
heard its praises so often sung that we have looked forward 
with more than usual pleasure to visiting your hill station, 
and from what we have already seen of the country, we 
eel confident that our anticipation is not likely to be 
^appointed. To Englishmen in India Ootacamund has 
an attraction of its ownVfor there is no place, I think, in * 
n ia which reminds them so vividly of the green rolling 
downs of their own country. 
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Addressees from the Municipal Council of Ootacomund and the 
Hill Tribes of the Nilgiris. 

The brief sketch of the history of Ootacamimd con¬ 
tained in the Municipal address has recalled the fact that 
it is now exactly a hundred years since, owing largely to 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Sullivan, this place was formally 
established as the sanatorium of the Madras Presidency. 
In the century that has passed since then, man’s hand 
has certainly made the - most of the bountiful gifts of 
nature, and you, gentlemen, have under your charge what 
must be one of the most beautiful municipalities in India. 
I feel sure that you and your successors will not fail to 
maintain this enviable reputation, or to meet the further 
responsibilities which may be thrown upon you by the 
growing popularity of this station as a health resort. 

I had, as you say, already taken much interest in the 
Pykara hydro-electric scheme and the possibilities of 
industrial expansion which a supply of cheap electric power 
will offer. I trust that this enterprise has before it a 
great future. The financial success of the venture will 
depend largely on the rate of growth of the load, and I 
hope therefore that all owners of industrial concerns will 
take full advantage of the project. 

I must thank you for your hospitable invitation to 
visit your hill station again, later in the period of my 
Vieeroyalty. Lady Irwin and I well realise that we shall 
find our visit all too short, and that Ootacamund is an 
easier place to come to than to leave. But the Viceroy 
unfortunately cannot always consult his own pleasure, and 
I dare not at present indulge too freely the hope that I 
may be able to repeat this enjoyable experience. I am 
therefore particularly glad that I should have been able 
to-day to meet such a large number of the various peoples 
of these hills. The address in which the Hill Tribes have 
picturesquely described their history and their customs 
was so interesting that I would willingly have listened to 
them at greater length, and I hope during my stay here 
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Visit to the Lawrence Memorial Royal Military School at 
Lovedale, the Nilgiris . 

to make myself better acquainted witli tliem. I envy them 
the country in which they have dwelt so long. Indeed the 
spell which its beauty casts on the beholder is, I believe, 
as strong as any magic that a Kurumba can exert upon a 
Badaga. 

At the close of the Municipal address you have offered 
me your good wishes for the heavy, task which lies before 
me—rather, -which lies before us all—of helping to shape 
the future of this country. The vastness and diversity 
of the problem are indeed powerfully borne in upon anyone 
who has done a-continuous three days’ railway journey 
from the north to the south of India, and has watched all 
the differences of country, climate, character and race 
which meet his eyes. I am glad to know that I shall have 
behind me the good-will of bodies such as yours in approach¬ 
ing this intricate and absorbing problem, and I can only 
echo your hope that wisdom may be given to all, whose 
work it is to guide India—as you well say—to her haven of 
peace, concord and good-will. 


VISIT TO THE LAWRENCE MEMORIAL ROYAL MILI¬ 
TARY SCHOOL AT LOVEDALE, THE NILGIRIS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy attended a Service in the Chapel 7th August 
of the Lawrence Memorial Royal Military School at Lovedale, 19570 
the Nilgiris, on Sunday the 7th August. His Excellency after¬ 
wards inspected a parade of the boys and girls and, on being 
asked to address a few words to them, spoke as follows 



g. ^ 0U V Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen , Boys and 
ir ^~ l aTn g°mg to make you a speech, so you 
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being' glad to have Iiad the chance of seeing, you this morn¬ 
ing. I have always heard about Lovedale, of what it is 
and what it does, and I have always wanted to see it ever 
since I came to India ; because a great many of you here, 
some time or another—either while I am Viceroy or under 
some future Viceroy—will pass- into the service of Gov- 
ernment in India ; and I am therefore glad to have had the 
chance of seeing the material from which a good deal of 
the service of Government in the future is likely to be re¬ 
cruited. 

I suppose that it is more, true of a school than of any¬ 
thing else in life that a great part of it is its tradition ; and 
you are quite old enough here to have your traditions—as 
I know you do have them—and to realise something of 
what those traditions stand for. In all walks of life ‘ tradi¬ 
tion ’ is a word we very often hear used. It means, I think, 
the unwritten experience, the unwritten codes of conduct, 
that we inherited from those who went before us. All 
that mass of inherited experience—-unwritten—is what we 
call tradition, and, as you will all learn to know, it is a 
very powerful thing all over the world. Nowhere is it more 
powerful—or, I think, ought it to be more powerful—than 
in a great school ; and the larger of those among you know 
—and I want the younger among you to know too—really 
what a ‘ public school tradition ’, as we call it, is. Most 
yg I of it was contained in that psalm that we sang^n Chapel 
just now, and I think, for the rest, it may be summed up 
in trying to be loyal to your friends, to be perfectly 
straight with yourself, to play the game, and always to 
throw your weight upon the side of straight living and 
clear thinking. That is what we call the public school 
tradition. But no tradition can afford to be only a thing 
of the past. If a tradition is to do what it ought for a 
school, or for any part of society, the tradition must all 
the time be, as it were, being brought back to youth— 
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being enriched, being made new, being made fresh, by 
becoming a real part of the life of each and every person 
who owes allegiance to it. That is v r hat you have got 
to do in your school, and that is what we all have to do— 
the oldest among us-^-in the great school into which you 
will pass when you leave this school—the School of 
Life. 


One other thing the public school tradition does. K 
teaches you the power and the faculty of command, of 
leadership. You have your corporals and your sergeants 
among yon, boys in charge of your dormitories, and they 
are learning to use authority over other boys, to see that 
the show runs straight, and so on, and that is training 
them in the facility of leadership. And I think that the 
English race—we, you, your parents, all of us— can say 
that that gift of leadership is one of the best things that 
the English race has got. Now, it is not a thing to swag¬ 
ger about, nor ought it make us think that we are better 
than other people ; but it is a thing to use for good 
wherever we may happen to be.^And I want you—all 
of you , if you will, as you get older to try and exercise 
that leadership in the one way in which it is open to 
everybody to exercise it. It is not open to everybody 
to have what are thought to be important jobs, important 
positions and so on, but it is open to everybody to have 
an opportunity of leadership in service. Now there is 
lots of work for everybody to do in the world—in India 
f m . el ^where—in all of which you can exercise that 

soldierV iP m° f Service - Most of y° n are the sons of 
the Cm' ut m ? St you —certainly the younger ones— 
nose nVY IV" 51 which your parents took part is, I sup- 

remember it x °. f h f t , ory - You are not oId cnou S h t0 
with thif ... Want to youvsomething connected 
ai ’ aud *t is the last thing I want to say. 
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Towards the end of the War a great many officers and 
men, who had had to do much of the fighting in 
Flanders at a place "you must have heard of often 
enough—Ypres—gradually—almost by mistake—found¬ 
ed and came to use together a house in a place called 
Poperinghe, where they all used to meet, irrespective and^ 
regardless of rank, and where they used, as it were, to 
make a little bit of home before they went in to the 
battle. After the War the people wlnHhad been mainly 
concerned with it organised a little sort of society, a 
fellowship to keep alive, as it were, that spirit of oneness 
and of comradeship that had grown out of those dark 
and sad days in that little spot in Flanders ; and that 
society exists to-day all over the world under the title of 
Toe H. And when they enrol a member, they have a 
little ceremony in which he is urged to give, what he can 
to the cause of what I have called service, that is to say, 
trying to make the world a little better than you found 
it. Then he is asked 11 What is service ? ” and the 
answer that he has to give, which I want you to re¬ 
member, is that “ Service is the rent that we pay for our 
room on earth 

Well, that is the last thing that I want to say, but it 
is the' thing that I want you to remember as you get 
older. I want you to remember that whether it is your 
time, or your talents, or your opportunities, or your 
training, for all of that you and I are trustees and have 
to do the best we can with them, not to amuse ourselves 
and please ourselves, but to try and make the world a 
little bit better than we found it. 

That is all that I am going to say, and I am afraid 
it has been rather like a tiresome lecture, I don’t want 
it to be that, but I want you, if you will, to try and re¬ 
member as you grow older just that one thing about 
service. - J 
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Now I w T ant to say something much more pleasant—■ 
I see one or two have already begun to guess what I am 
going to say—and that is that in honour of my visit I 
have asked Mr. Padfieldylf he would add a week on to the 
next term ! (Laughter). I mean if he would add a 
week on to your next holidays. He said that/he would 
be very please^ indeed to do it. He is not sure whether 
you would like it but, if you would, he would be very 
pleased to do it either at Christmas or some other con¬ 
venient time. 

I hope that when you have that week you will enjoy 
it. I don’t think I can wish you anything better, all 
through your School life and after it, than that as you 
grow up you should grow up worthy of the great soldier- 
statesman, in whose memory we are all here, and as he 
would himself have wished you to be. (Loud applause). 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S ADDRESS TO THE 
COMBINED LEGISLATURES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Combined 29th August 
Legislatures at Simla on the 29th August as follows 1927, 

GentlenneUy Little more than a year ago I invited 
India to pause and consider seriously the communal 
situation, and I then appealed to leaders and rank and 
file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration 
towards one another. For several months past I have 
had it in mind again to speak to the conscience and heart 
of India upon that question which still dwarfs all others 
ln * ler hfe, but I have felt some doubt as to the most 
convenient means of doing it. I finally came to the 
cone usion that there was no more appropriate way of 
eac mg le ear of the multitudes of India than by 
C ' ,S1 ^ t ^ through the representatives of India in 
• 6 J D 4i ia e £islature. Accordingly I decided, in exer¬ 
cise of the statutory privilege conferred upon me by the 
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Government of India Act, to ask the members of the 
Legislature to meet me here to-day, and I am gratified 
that so large a number of Hon’ble Members of both 
Houses should have been able to attend. 

Let me recall the salient incidents of India’s recent 
history. 

I am not exaggerating when I say that, during the 17 
months that I have been in India, the whole landscape 
has been overshadowed by the lowering clouds of com¬ 
munal tension, whicli have repeatedly discharged their 
thunderbolts, spreading far throughout the land their 
devastating havoc. 

From April to July last year Calcutta seemed to be 
under the mastery of some evil spirit, which so gripped 
the minds of men that in their insanity they held them¬ 
selves absolved from the most sacred restraints of human 
conduct. Honest citizens went abroad iri peril of their 
lives from fanatical attack, and the paralysis that overtook 
the commercial life of a great metropolis was only less 
serious than the civic loss that flowed from a naked and 
unashamed violation of the law, which perforce had to 
be reasserted by methods drastic and severe. Since then 
we have seen the same sinister influences at work in 
Patna, Rawalpindi, Lahore and many other places, and 
have been forced to look upon that abyss of unchained 
human passions that lies too often beneath the surface of 
habit and of law. 

In less than 18 months, so far as numbers are avail- 
able, the toll taken by this bloody strife has been between 
250 and 300 killed, and over 2,500 injured. While angry 
temper reigns we are not always sensible of the tragedy 
that lies behind figures such as these. The appreciation 
of it is dulled in the poisoned atmosphere, which for the 
time prevails, suggesting that, such things are inseparable 
from the defence of principles jealously revered, and 
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tempting men to forget how frequently in history the 
attempt has been made to cloak such crimes against society 
in honourable guises But let us translate these things 
into terms of human sorrow and bereavement, and let our 
minds dwell in pity and in shame upon the broken human 
lives that they represent, mothers robbed of sons whose 
welfare they counted more precious than their own, the 
partnership of lives severed, the promise of young life 
denied. The sorrows of war arc often mercifully redeemed, 
as many of us have known, by an element of self-sacrifice 
that transfigures and consecrates them to the achievement 
of some high purpose. But here, over these domestic 
battlefields, sorrow holds sway unredeemed bv any such 
^transforming power, and speaks only of the senseless and 
futile passions that have caused it. 

Nor are the many houses of mourning the only 
measure of the damage which is being done to India. Is 
there not much in Indian social life that s:ill cries out 
for remedy and reform and which enlightened India of 
to-day would fain mould otherwise ? Nowhere perhaps 
is the task before the reformers more laborious ; for in 
India civilisation is agelong, immemorial ; and all things 
are deep-rooted in the past. United must be the effort If 
it is to gain success ; and on the successful issue of such 
work depends the building of the Indian nation. Yet 
the would-be builders must approach their task sorely 
handicapped and with heavy heart, so long as the force's 
to which they would appeal are distracted and torn bv 
present animosities. For nothing wholesome can flourish 

houseV *°' 1 ’ and n ° 0Iie may hope t0 build a 

sfom of agamst the and the rain and the 

unsound UPOn foundations that are rotten and 

upon Indio’ 1 * We Say the effect of these troubles 

e are many who hold that the very 
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reforms that were designed to lead India along the peaceful 
road of political development have by reason, of the 
political power that they conferred been directly respon¬ 
sible for the aggravation of these anxieties. True it most 
certainly is that national self-government must be founded 
upon the self-government and self-control of individuals. 
"Where private citizens do not possess these qualities, 
political self-government of a nation is an empty name* 
and merely serves to disguise under an honourable title 
the continuance of something perilously akin to civil war. 

And thus this problem, of which the reactions upon 
the future of India must be so intimate, is a problem with 
which Great Britain not less than India is vitally concerned. 
For India desires to win self-government, and it is Great 
Britain’s self-appointed task to guide her to this end. 
Surely it is evident that those who desire to win, and those 
who desire to lend assistance in the winning, are mutually 
and vitally confronted with the necessity of laying the 
spectre that besets the path of their common hopes. By 
the logic of our purpose or desires, we are partners in 
the task, and no one of us can here shirk or decline res¬ 
ponsibility. Of the burden which India’s unhappy d : s- 
union imposes on Government, the figures I gave earlier 
m my speech are eloquent. It is our inalienable duty to 
preserve order and to vindicate the law. We may make 
mistakes m doing it ; there are few human beings who 
can avoid them ; but if we make them, they are, believe 
me, mistakes made in the cause of a genuine attempt to 
discharge the difficult and painful duty that is ours. 

But I cannot reconcile it with my conception of a real 
and effective partnership in this matter between Great 
.n ain and India to confine the responsibility, either of 
np se 01 my Gn\ ernment, to a mere repression of 
disorder. Necessary as that is, the situation, as I see it 
to-day, demands a more constructive effort. 
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A year ago an appeal was made to me by many men 
of influence and distinction that I should take the initiative 
in convening a conference to examine any means that 
misrht hold out promise of amelioration. For reasons 
which seemed to me convincing, I thought it inadvisable 
to take that step ; and I have not wavered in my .convic¬ 
tion that my decision was well-founded. But the passage 
of events between that time and this has compelled me 
perpetually to review, the grounds on which 1 then formed 
my judgment. I had hoped that, in answer to my appeal 
to the communities, it might not have been impossible 
that they themselves, freely taking counsel together, 
might have reached- an agreement genuine, convinced and 
thus effective, that would have brought much desired and 
long-sought relief from these distractions. In this respect 
my hopes have been disappointed. Partial agreements, 
it is true have been reached in regard to this or that aspect 
of the problem, reflecting much honour upon those who 
exposed themselves, I do not doubt, to considerable risk 
with many of their own friends in making them. But, 
so far as I can judge, those agreements have failed to offer 
that fundamental solution of the problem, and to gain 
that measure of acceptance, which are necessary if we 
are to win through the present distress. And one condition 
remains constantjkwhich is, as I said last year, that no 
conference can offer any hope of success unless those 
participating in it are truly inspired with a will to peace. 

It was with real pleasure that I observed statements 
recently in the press which indicated that fresh efforts 
might be made to bring together Hindus and Muslims for 
w discussion of these matters. Any such attempt deserves 
j i-, a , C ^ ne good-will and support of all who care for 
con.'' 1 ] 8 ?°^ are anc I good name. I myself have long been 
could r l* 1 " anx .iohsly whether any action by Government 
" 11 stimulate that general desire of reconciliation 
1 1 10U M '' c ^ nothing can be done-. It is not easy, or 
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•perhaps possible, for me to give a positive or assured 
answer to these reflections. In matters of this kind, each 
man must search his^wn heart and answer foaq himself 
whether he does in truth and without reserve desire to 
play his part as an apostle of peace, and whether those 
associated with him are like-minded. But this I can say* 
If it were represented to me by the responsible leaders 
of the great communities that they thought a useful 
purpose might be served by my convening a conference 
myself with the object of frankly facing* the causes of these 
miserable differences, and then in a spirit of determined 
good-will considering whether any practical solution or 
mitigation of them could be found, I should welcome it 
as evidence of a firm resolve to leave no way unsearched 
that might disclose means of rescuing India from her 
present unhappy state. And, if these representations 
were made by those who occupy such a position in their 
communities as to permity4ne to assume that the communi¬ 
ties would accept and abide by any decisions at which 
they might arrive on their behalf, then, allying myself 
with them and such other leaders of public thought as 
might be willing to assist, I should gladly and cordially 
throw my whole energies into this honourable quest. 

I have been told that auy such efforts are foredoomed 
to failure* and that all we might accomplish would be to 
contribute a few more barren pages to the story of Un¬ 
profitable discussions. I do not underestimate the diffi¬ 
culties ; I do not minimise the risk of failure. But 
difficulties are meant to be surmounted, and outward 
success or failure is not the sole or the final test of conduct 
in this sphere. After all, many of the greatest ventures, 
in human history have sprung from what the world 
deemed failures. At any given time^he evil forces of life 
may be so strong that the efforts we can make against 
them appear unavailing. Yet to allow this thought to 
drive us into a posture of feeble acquiescence in something 
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•against which our whole moral sense rebels, and into losing 
our will for better things, this surely would be deliberately 

to turn our back upon everything that makes life worth 
living. 


There is an epitaph in a small country churchyard of 
ngland upon an English country gentleman, whose lot 
had been cast- in those unhappy days of English history, 
^hen England too was torn by religious strife. It runs 
•as follows :— 


“ In the year 1643, when all things sacred were 
either demolished or profaned, this Church 
was built by Sir Francis Shirley, Baronet, 
whose singular praise it is to have done the 
best things in the worst times, and to have 
hoped them in the most calamitous.’’ 

I doubt whether higher testimony could be paid to 
any man, or more concise expression given to the forces 
by which this world is moved. 

lliei e must surely have been times during these latter 
months when Indian patriots, gazing upon their mother¬ 
land, bruised by this internecine and senseless struggle, 
must have been hard put to it to maintain their faith in 
India’s destiny untarnished, and when many must have 
been even tempted to hate the very name of religion, which 
ought to be man’s greatest solace and reward. Yet may 
it not be that the purpose of these trials has been to test 
the calibre of our faith, and that some day, when the testing 
jme is past, those, who with trust in their hearts, and hope 
in ion- eyes, have striven unceasingly to spread kindly 
^ le * r ^ e ^ 0Tvmen > will reap for India a reward 
pmv it'soa?* 17 teDf0ld the bitter cost at which it has been 

st- for S lve me > Gentlemen, for speaking in a 

f- ,./ n nt Tnay seem to some to accord ill with the hard 
ie and the common atmosphere of politics. Bmt 
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I believe—and I think India believes—in the power of 
spiritual forces to assert themselves over their material 
expression by which they may often be betrayed. And 
it is because of this belief that is hers and mine that I 
have ventured once more to trace out the only path along 
which India can lead her peoples to take their appropriate 
part in the fulfilment of the ordered purpose for humanity. 


A DEPUTATION" OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE HEAD¬ 
ED BY SIR PURSHOT AMD AS THAIOJRDAS WAITED 
UPON THE VICEROY ON THE MORNING OF THE 
17TH SEPTEMBER, AT VICEREGAL LODGE TO 
REPRESENT THE POSITION OF INDIANS IN EAST 
AFRICA. 

17th Sej-tem- His Excellency, after hearing the deputation, made the 
her l927 * following reply :— 

Gentlemen ,—I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of meeting such a representative and distinguished deputa¬ 
tion upon a matter of such widespread interest and concern 
to the Indian people. The depth of that interest and feeling 
my Government fully recognise. 

It is a subject on which, as past events have frequently 
shown, there is no difference of principle between official 
and non-official, and in regard to which we can all work 
closely together in the task of safeguarding the honour and 
well-being of Indian communities which have settled in 
other parts of the Empire. I have as you have observed 
particular and personal reasons for attachment to the tradi¬ 
tion of active sympathy towards legitimate Indian aspira¬ 
tions in overseas affairs, which I have inherited from my 
' predecessors. I first became connected with the affairs of 
Indians in Kenya when I was at the Colonial Office, and 
when after very long deli’-‘rations it fell to me to take 
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official part in the agreement with which my. name and the 
name of my friend—Lord Winterton—are associated, and 
to which you have kindly referred to-day. I was subse¬ 
quently a Member of the Cabinet that approved^the White 
Paper of 1923, and I think therefore that I may claim a 
certain measure of familiarity with these questions. I 
Would only say that the object which throughout all these 
recent years I, in conjunction with my then colleagues, 
have consistently sought to pursue has been the promotion 
of the true interests of Imperial solidarity, and that you may 
rely on me always to give the best service that I can to 
•the maintenance of friendly relations between India and 
the other parts of the -British Commonwealth, of which she 
is an integral part. 


You have referred in your address to feelings of appre-' 
liension that have been aroused by the decision of Ills 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a Commission to investi¬ 
gate and report on certain aspects of future policy in re¬ 
gard to Eastern Africa. You have also stated that your 
-misgivings have been intensified by a speech delivered by 
•S.r Edward Grrgg, in which he is reported to have stated 
that His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
accepted the recommendations of the Feetliam Commis¬ 
sion on Local Government in Kenya, and in which he fore¬ 
shadowed a change in the constitution of the Legislature, 
giving an elected majority. 


I will deal first with the Commission which His 
majesty s Government have decided to appoint to enquire 
to * .-t° POl t ° n the futare administration of the East African 
fnlh-Ti° S ^ * S n0t necessar y for me, I think, to traverse 
. \ 1 Q- gl ^ Ulc ^ ' CFas ably covered only the other 

i . , ^ i l* x C ^’ ®- a kibullah in debate. As you will have 
observe lom the terms of reference, the Commission is 
o m\es iga e and report, among other matters, on the 
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possibility of associating more closely in the responsibili¬ 
ties and trusteeship of Government the immigrant com¬ 
munities domiciled in the country. This appears to be the 
only important respect.in 'which the policy enunciated in 
the Command Paper of July 1927 differs from the White 
Paper entitled “ Indians in Kenya ”, which was issued 
in 1923. The Command Paper of July 1927, from which 
^ I have quoted, specifically refers to the* claim of the im¬ 
migrant communities to share in the responsibilities and 
trusteeship of Government. It seems a legitimate infer¬ 
ence from this wording that the claims of Indians, who 
constitute an important section of these communities, to 
such association will be investigated by the Commission. 

You have also urged that the change of policy em¬ 
bodied in this White Paper appears radically to challenge 
the declaration made in the White Paper entitled “ Indians 
in Kenya ’’^issued in 1923, that Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment regarded the grant of responsible self-Government 
in Kenya as out of the question within any period of time 
that needed then to be taken into consideration. The re¬ 
cent White Paper does not/appear to me to contemplate 
such a step, at least in the near future, and I observe that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies speaking in the 
House of Commons on July 19th expressly said that the 
question of responsible self-Government was not implied in 
this White Paper any more than it was implied in the 
White Paper of 1923. 

It will be perhaps convenient if, before I pass on to 
the reported announcement of His Excellency Sir Edward 
Crigg, I deal with the three constructive suggestions which 
you have made in regard to the Commission. 

Your first suggestion is for^dequate representation on 
the Commission. As soon as the Government -of India 
were informed of the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
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merit to appoint the Commission, representations ^eie 
made for the inclusion in it of some one conversant wi 
Indian conditions. In the same speech to which I have 
alluded the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced 
that the Secretary of State for India would be asked to. 
nominate one member of the Commission. On the lbtli 
August, in the course of the debate on the adjournment 
motion moved in the Legislative Assembly b> Mi. 1L 0. 
Hoy, the unofficial members strongly expressed the view 
that there should be adequate representation of Indians 
on the Commission, and Sir Muhammad Habibullah pro¬ 
mised to- forward a summary of the proceedings to Ilis 
Majesty's Secretary of State. This has been done, lhe 
Government of India fully appreciate the general view 
of the people of this country that Indian interests should be 
represented by Indians, and do their best to gLe edect tv, 
it. At the same time, of course, the decision on the ques¬ 
tion of composition of the Commission must rest With Ilis 
Majesty’s Government, who are in the best position to 
consider the various factors by which their choice of the 
personnel must he determined, and who are not unmindful 
of the vital Indian interests involved. 

Your second suggestion that a small deputation should 
be sent by my Government to East Africa, in order to 
assist the Indians there in the preparation of their case, 
has already been engaging the attention of my Govern¬ 
ment* 




Your third suggestion, that, before His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment come to any decision on the report of the Com¬ 
mission, the Government of India should be allowed to make 
representations on points affecting India through a Com¬ 
mittee appointed bv them, had not so far been considered 
by us. My Government were primarily occupied with the* 
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question of steps' which, in their opinion, were immediately 
necessary to safeguard Indian interests, and it hr possible 
that it might be wiser as regards this particular proposal 
to await the Commission^ findings before deciding upon 
any subsequent action which it might then be wise to take*. 
I can assure yott however that what you have said on this 
point will receive careful and sympathetic consideration. 


Let me now refer briefly to the speech which life 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya is reported to have 
made recently on his return to’ the Colony. As you ob¬ 
serve, the position regarding both the points alleged to 
have been touched on in the report, viz., Ihe decision of 
iTis Majesty's Secretary of State^r the Colonies on the 
Feetham Report, and the possibility of the introduction of 
an elective majority in the Legislative Council of the 
Colony, is obscure. As soon as we saw Reuter's summary 
of the speech, we telegraphed foi\ the official text of the 
speech, and for a summary of the recommendations of the 
Feetham Commission to be cabled to us, hut we have not 
yet received a reply to our telegram. Ton will, therefore, 
understand that it is not possible for me to say at this 
stage what action, if any, my Government may feel it 
appropriate to take. You may, however, rest fully satis¬ 
fied that my Government and I are under no misapprehen¬ 
sion as to the importance to the Indian community in 
Kenya both of adequate representation on local bodies and 
of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial Legislative Council ; and that, if and as circum¬ 
stances require it> we shall do everything in our power to 
secure adequate protection for legitimate Indian interests. 


I think I have dealt, so far as I am able, with all the 
points which the deputation has included in their state¬ 
ment. Before I conclude there is one observation of a 
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move general character which it is perhaps worth while to 
make. 


I cannot help feeling that it is hardly in the nature 
of things that these questions in East Africa should be 
unaffected by the recent developments in the relations of 
India with South Africa, due to the work done by our 
deputation there under the able leadership of Sir Md. 
Habibullah, the impression created by the personality, 
character and labours of Mr. Sastri, and last but by no 
means least the untiring efforts of Mr. Andrews, whose 
inclusion in your number on this occasion I warmly wel¬ 
come. The spirit of South Africa will not, I most earnestly 
trust, be without its influence outside and beyond the 
territories of the Union. And therefore, though we are 
rightly anxious about any changes that may adversely 
affect the position of Indians overseas, it is surely also, 
right that we should remember that the atmosphere in which 
these problems fall to be considered to-day is different to, 
and 1 think more favourable than, that which perhaps pre¬ 
wailed even a few years ago. For my. own part, I see 
no reason to doubt that with patience and good will on 
both sides we shall succeed in bringing to gradual solution 
these questions, on which so much depends, not only for 
India and Great Britain^or even the British Empire, but 
for all humanity.. 

I think that is all that I can usefully say at this junc¬ 
ture beyond repeating that it has given me great pleasure 
to have received you, and I sincerely hope that, if assurance* 
is needed, what I have said will leave you in no doubt 
that the subject which has brought you here to-day is one 
on which the Government of India feel not less deeply 
than yourselves, and that they are both anxious and deter¬ 
mined to leave nothing undone which it is in their power 
L6PSV 3* 
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to do to uphold the status and honour of the Indian com¬ 
munities in the territories comprehensively described as 
Eastern Africa. 


OPENING OF THE FEROZEPORE HEADWORKS. 

25th October His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following .^peecfift 
1327 * at the opening of th<r Ferozepore Headworks of the Sutlej, 
Valley Project, on the 25th October :— 

Your Excellencies and Gentlomen .—It was a great 
disappointment to me that I was unable to accept His. 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey’s invitation last year to. 
perform the opening ceremony of the headworks at 
Suleimanke. The wonders of Indian irrigation—especially 
perhaps Punjab irrigation—are so deservedly famous 
throughout the world that I was keenly looking forward 
both to seeing one of your latest engineering triumphs, 
and to identifying myself with another great step in the- 
development of this Province. Since then I have had the* 
opportunity of visiting Suleimanke and many other great 
irrigation works in British India and in Indian States* 
and the more that I have seen the more have I come to' 
appreciate the inestimable value of the work, which 
Irrigation Officers in various parts of India have performed 
in the past and are performing every day. It is therefore* 
with the keenest pleasure that I find myself here to-day 
to open the second completed headworks of the Sutlej’ 
Valley project. In the next three days I hope to perform 
two other functions connected with the inauguration of 
this scheme, and I think myself fortunate to be able thus 
to gain so full a picture of the main outlines of this great 
system. 

The history of the growth of perennial canal irrigation 
Ln India is indeed an enthralling story. We have travelled 
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far from the old indigenous systems, from Feroz Shah’s 
14th century canal which led water to his hunting box in 
Ilissar, from the old Jumna system which included a 
branch to give water to the Imperial gardens and palace 
fountains at Delhi. The -Khanwah of the Upper Sutlej 
Canals has itself a long history. It is recorded that it 
was improved by Mirra Khan, a minister of the Emperor 
Akhar, and again was retrieved from neglect in the time 
of Maharaja EanjEt Singh. 


From origins such as these the great development of 
perenniaUirrigation in India has had its rise. Since the 
construction of the great classic irrigation works—the f 
Ganges- Canal, the Upper pari Doab Canal, and the 
Godaveri Delta system —there has been no pause in the 
activity of extension or in the improvements in methods 
of design and construction. Much of the credit is due 
to the wise policj r of Government in the past ; but even 
more is owed to the devotion and the skill of a succession 
of engineers, to the aclviee of generations of revenue 
officers, and to the co-operation of Indians in the execution 
and development of the great projects. It has been the 
history of a great partnership for a noble and wholly 
beneficent purpose, and I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of paying my tribute, Sir Malcolm, to your officers 
of the Punjab Irrigation Department, on whose skill and 
devoted services the present material prosperity 4 )f the 
Province has been so largely based. At this moment 
particularly I am thinking' of the debt we owe to vou y 
Mr. Iladow, to your predecessor Mr. Foy, to Mr. Ives, to 
^U. Bu^kitt-and all those others to whom you have just 
made reference in your speech. To Mr. II. W. Nicholson 
too we are indebted for many years of valuable work and 
.. am wn-y jrlacl to be able to congratulate him on receiving- 
t ie c eeoraliou of Companion of the Indian Empire which 
the King has to-day been pleased to confer upon him. 
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There are three other names which T wish to associate 
myself with Mr. Iladow in bringing to your notice for 
the excellent work they have done :—Lala Daya Krishna 
Khanna, Lala Amar Nath and Lala Jai G.opal Chopra. It 
gives me great pleasure to be able to announce that ’ in 
recognition of their services the title of “ Bai Sahib ” has 
to-day been conferred on these three gentlemen. 


The full fruits of irrigation could not, however, have' 
been gathered without the wholehearted participation of the 
land-owners and cultivators ; and to the sturdy peasantry 
belongs no small part of the credit for the success which 
the great irrigation schemes in the Punjab Lave achieved. 
They have cleared and levelled lands ,*■ they have dug- 
waier-courses ; they have brought barren acres under the' 
plough. They have helped both in the construction and 
maintenance of channels ; they distribute the water 
among themselves after it issues from the village outlets. 
They have been quick to introduce* and adopt improved 
classes of crops, and to help in seed selection and distribu¬ 
te. It has been a great association of officials and non- 
officials, of British and Indians, in a work in which alL- 
alike can take just pride. 


To-day perennial canals in India irrigate every year 
nearly 30 million acres—an area some three times the size* 
of Denmark—and the total length of the channels and 
distributaries which bring the life-giving waters to these 
lands would more than girdle the earth twice* over. To 
this achievement the Punjab has made a wonderful con- 
tribution. Moie than a third of the irrigated area lies 
within the bounds of this Province, and, in addition to 
possessing some of the largest and most interesting works 
from the technical point of view, it is to the Punjab that 
the credit belongs of some of the most striking features 
in canal development. 
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It is now my pleasant duty, Gentlemen, to inaugurate 
the opening of the works we see before us, Mr. Hadow 
has said that they aspire^fo no architectural beauty. I 
am not so sure. In man’s handiwork, as in nature, beauty 
and strength are often one. The clean vigour and classic 
outline of a structure such as this lend a grandeur to the 
liver which it could hot boast before, and are an omen 
that this work will endure for many years to spread its 
beneficent influence over the face of the country it com¬ 
mands. Let us rejoice to see the vagrant waters of the 
ancient Satadru—the “ river of a thousand streams ”— 
forced into a well-behaved and orderly course, to see them 
sent stealing into the heart of the immemorial desert, 
bringing fresh youth to withered soil and fresh hope to 
hearts which had never dreamt of streams of water such 
as these. 


OPENING OF THE GANG CANAL, BIKANER. 


In opening the Gang Canal at Bikaner on the 26tlx October 26th Octobe 
Eis Excellency the Viceroy said :— 1 1 J27 

Tour Highness, Tour Excellencies, Your Highnesses 

JatiturW G ™ tlemen — L owe Your Highness a debt of 
giatitude. for having invited me to perform this historic 

remoiiy to-dav, and I must further thank you, on Lady 
It-n s behalf and on my own, for the very cordial manner 

that I sL I f JUjSt Wele ° toed us t0 Jo™ S^te. I know 

to-dav T *77 member ° f tMs great gathering here 
trouble you ha 7 P 3 * " e are dec l )1 y grateful for all the 
tend this mem<77 ^ t0 enable so Iar ge a company to at- 

110 doubt, long dream?*?*?”' Y ° Ur Highlless Ilas ’ 1 have 
to thousands of ' US and ad that ^ means 
happiness to be ^ bjects * And 80 to us it is a real 
e trough your kindness- to share in 
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those glad feelings, which/fcome when hope wins fulfilment, 
and achievement comes at last to crown the long period 
of effort and anxiety. I am indeed glad to think that 
this canal, which is destined to bring such inestimable 
benefits to Bikaner, should bear Your Highness’ name 
and thus be a memorial, for generations yet to come, of 
a ruler to whose foresight, enthusiasm, and devotion to 
the progress of his State, they will surely owe so much. 


Yesterday I had the good fortune to perform the 
opening ceremony of the headworks at Ferozepore to which 
this canal traces its source. We now stand 85 miles, as 
the water flows, from that spot, and find the streams of 
the Sutlej guided safely by an infinity of skill and labour* 
to the borders of Bikaner. As Your Highness has just 
pointed out, special efforts have been made that none 
should be lost by the way, and 1 trust that the extensive- 
concrete lining, which constitutes a unique feature of this 
canal may be found completely to serve its purpose, and 
assure you a steady and adequate flow of water even at 
this great distance from the head of the supply. 


The canal starts upon its mission of service under 
the happiest auspices. Thanks to Your nighncss r 
foresight the land about to be irrigated has, as you have 
just pointed out, already been sold to cultivators, who 
are therefore in a position to take advantage of the water 
as soon as it is delivered to them, and I was interested to 
hear Your Highness refer to the favourable conditions 
of tenure on which settlers^are to hold their land. I 
listened with much pleasure to the appreciative terms in 
which Your Highness referred to Mr. Rudkin’s services 
in this connection, and I venture to forecast that ere long- 
many of the unproductive districts of your State will 
have become a prosperous colony. 
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By Your Highness * enterprise again the building of 
the canal loop of the State Railway, in anticipation of 
the completion of the canal itself, should give cultivators 
the opportunity of finding an easy market for their 
produce without delay. 


The construction of the canal itself lias been greatly 
facilitated by Your Highness* cordial support and by 
the active assistance rendered by your State officials, it 
is with especial pleasure that I heard you speak of the 
close co-operation between the State Railway and the 
Punjab' irrigation staff, without which the difficulties of 
tne work must have been much more formidable. It was 
indeed a great feat that all the materials for the concrete 
lining of the canal should have been transported without 
a hitch by Your Highness’ railway, and I appreciate how 
much credit is due to your Manager, Mr. Fearfield, and 
the officers who have been working under him. Your 
Highness lias mentioned others to whom we are indebted 
for the successful completion of this work. I wish to 
endorse every word of commendation which you have 
uttered, and will only add that your best assurance for 
the permanent success of this canal is that it should have 
oeui designed and constructed by the Punjab Irrigation 
Department. 


But it is as inalienable as it is an invaluable quality 
of human nature to reacfytconstantly forward, and there- 
leie J fully sympathise with Your Highness’ anxiety that 
tin . diakra da'm scheme should in due course be carried 
P 7 .•««*• Whether the exhaustive enquiry which the 
a Government ore now making into the various 
n . .connected with this project will prove it to be 
nw'idVi ' 6 ° r not 1 cannot at present say, but I shall 
6 10su lt of the enquiry with deep interest. 
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And now, Your Highness, I think that all this com¬ 
pany must be sharing my eagerness to see the water at 
last rushing through these gates we see in front of us, 
and I must not detain you much longer. As I crossed 
the Sutlej 15 days ago, nearly >300 miles above this point., 
on my way from Simla to Kulu, and watched its waters 
flowing freely and turbulently from the hills of far Tibet, 
I thought to myself how little they knew of the iron 
bonds of discipline to which human skill would shortly 
subject them. I also felt some solace in the thought that 
some part at any rate of tire rain, which makes life at 
-times so monotonous in our summer capital, would hence¬ 
forth find its way to the waiting plains of Bikaner and 
be welcomed by people who really appreciate it. 

Researches, i believe, have shown that centuries ago 
a river flowed through Bikaner, and that much of what 
is now a parched and thirsty waste was once a green land 
of gardens. Long ago it disappeared, and With it went 
the population of this country in a great emigration to 
the Indus Valley. It is a strange and happy Reversal of 
fortune that that lost river of the desert is now being 
restored to its ancient site, and that once again man will 
be able to live in comfort and plenty on its plains. 

Your Highness, in now declaring the Gang Canal 
open, I offer you our most heartfelt congratulations on the 
consummation of this great achievement, and Our fervent 
hopes that it may long endure to bring prosperity to the 
State of whose fortunes you have been so wise and capable 
■a guide. 

BANQUET AT BIKANIR. 

26 th October In replying to the toast given by His Highness the 
1027. Maharaja of Bikanir at the Banquet held at Bikanir on the 
2Gth October, His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Your ^Excellencies, Your Highnesses, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,y~On behalf of Lady Irwin, and on my own 


( 
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belialf, I wish to thank you most sincerely for the generous 
response you have made to the toast which His Highness 
the Maharaja has just proposed in such gracious and 
kindly terms. His Highness and I have agreed to bind 
ourselves by a Self-denying Ordinance this evening, that 
our speeches should be brief, and in consequence I shall 
not detain you unduly ; but there are one or two points 
which I should like to mention before this epoch-making 
day draws to a close. 


I think I may confidently assert that we are all at 
one in our gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja for 
his unbounded hospitality, and in our admiration for the 
magnificent organisation by which he has been able to 
entertain such a large number of guests, on so lavish a 
scale at a considerable distance from the capital of Bikaner 
Btate ; from my personal knowledge of his character I 
have no doubt whatever that it is largely if not entirely 
due to his own active interest and keen supervision that 
a welcome fully in accordance with the princely traditions 
of Bikaner has been prepared for us here to-day. His 
Highness’ hospitality is proverbial ; so also are his 
fidelity and devotion to his old friends ; and I am gratified 
to learn that among those present to-night there are several 
old Bikaneris and friends of His Highness who have 
travelled all the way from Europe especially in order to 
be here on this occasion. This is indeed striking testimony 
to those personal qualities of which all who are fortunate 
# enough to come into contact with our distinguished host 
cannot fail to be conscious. His Highness has expressed 
a (oling of disappointment that Lady Irwin and I have 
110 iac ^ time to visit the capital of Bikaner on our 
present tour. I can only say that our disappointment is 
a east as great as his, and that we retain so many pleasant 
memones of our welcome there last January that we 






sincerely liope to he able to repeat the experience on some 
future occasion. 


I cannot truthfully say that I was as unfavourably 
impressed as His Highness appears to have been by the 
reluctance of a certain section of his feathered subjects 
to come forward at the time and pay their respects to 
the Viceroy. I fear indeed that if non-co-operation there 
was, it is at the Viceroy’s door that the principal blame 
must lie. 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now 
ask you to rise with me and drink the toast of long life, 
health and prosperity to eur friend and host, His IIighnes3 
the Maharaja of Bikanejv 


OPENING OF THE ISLAM HEADWORKS AT 
BAHAWALPUR. 

October His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Islam Headwords 
152 '* at Bahawalpur on the 28th October with the following speech :— 

Your Highness , Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentle - 
men .—Just a year ago, when we had the pleasure of 
-enjoying Your Highness’ hospitality, I had occasion to 
express°my gratification at seeing something of your State 
at such an interesting stage in its history, when the ex¬ 
tension of the great Sutlej valley project was about to 
bring so vast a change over the face of Bahawalpur. It 
is a source of much satisfaction to me to be able to-day 
to identify myself with an important step towards the 
completion of that great and beneficent scheme. Lady 
Irwin and I deeply appreciate the warm and sincere 
welcome which Your Highness has extended to us both 
un the present occasion also, and I speak for her as well 
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as for myself when I thank Your Highness most cordially 
for your thoughtful and generous hospitality. 

I have during the last few days performed two similar 
ceremonies higher up on this system and have been there¬ 
fore able to gain an idea of the immensity of the project. 
I do not think I need enlarge on the benefits which will 
accrue to Your Highness 7 State by the penetration of the 


waters of the Desert Branch into its waste places, and by 
the improvements which will be made possible in the 
existing cultivation by the assured supply from above 
the Islam weir. To Bahawalpur 7 s lot has fallen a large 
share of the irrigation from the Sutlej valley project, 
and I must again congratulate Your Highness on the wise 
decision to participate in a scheme which is destined to 
bring widespread prosperity to your subjects and increased 
importance to your State. 


I am glad to learn that sales of, colony lands are 
progressing satisfactorily, and that the average prices 
realised show an improvement on those obtained last vear. 

, 0Ur 1Ilglmess ’ 1 am sure, win recognise the fact that, 
however good the land may be and however perfect the 
arrangements for irrigation, success can be achieved only 
by inspiring confidence in those areas from which you 
draw your colonists, and that every effort should accord- 
ingty be made to maintain such a standard of impartial 
and efficient administration, as may induce capitalists 
readily to invest large sums of money in the State. Your 
ighncss’ scheme of peasant grants on special concession 
rates to cultivating zamindars, who will reside in their 
° a ” d tiU them in Person, has my unqualified 

sixteen li i 1 Understand tbat ttp to date no less than 
civil ara\ K ^ Y 1 ** 068 bave been deposited, and that these 
number VV ^ be further supplemented by a large 
This sch S01 ' m !? oiyretired men of the Indian Army, 
areas. wVcii' ] Y ° v * des a virile population for the desert 

of ti,n r.J C ' 'Y '' as ^ bo P e and believe, form the backbone 
01 the new colony. 
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I know that owing to a variety of contributory causes 
tbe original estimate of the cost of this project has proved 
to be misleading, and that Your Highness’ Government 
has in consequence been called upon to meet a very con¬ 
siderable increase in expenditure. 1 recognise, and fully 
sympathise with Your Highness in, the disappointment 
this wide variation from the earlier calculations must 
have caused you, but I feel no doubt that, with such a 
prize in view, the State will surmount all difficulties ii^ 
their efforts to win it, and I can assure Your Highness 
that you can always count on my friendly sympathy and 
advice m this matter. 

t/^ I feel confident, Your Highness, that this canal has ^ 
a great future opening out before it, and that one of your 
greatest interests will always be to see that it is maintained 
at a high level of efficiency. We are constantly reminded 
how wayward and fitful a maid is Nature. Trained and 
assisted by the intelligence of man she can be induced 
to yield her gifts in rich profusion. Unguided and 
uncontrolled she too readily relapses into license or 
sterility. Your Highness will not be slow to draw the 
moral of my parable. Without constant care and super¬ 
vision this canal, like all man-made schemes, can with 
difficulty withstand the ravages of time and the assaults 
of fickle Nature. It will be to the lasting honour of Your 
Highness and Your Highness’ officials to make quite 
certain that the future organisation of your^ canals is 
worthy of the great Punjab canal system of which it is a 
part. It is obvious that without a properly trained 
engineering and revenue staff the full benefits of irrigation 
can never be obtained, and I am glad therefore to know 
that the Punjab Government is co-operating with Your 
Highness’ Government in training your own State staff 
during the period of three years in which the Punjab 
Government will maintain the channels before making 
them over to Your Highness’ charge. But this by itself 
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will not be enough ; I am told that the State will require 
altogether a staff of about 50 engineers, apart from the 
revenue staff, to maintain the canals at their proper level 
of efficiency. It is therefore satisfactory to know that 
others have been sent to Colleges for training, and they 
doubtless will in due course)(become efficient and valuable 
officers. At first however they will necessarily lack 
practical experience, but I feel no doubt that Your 
Highness ’ Government appreciate the importance of this 
aspect of the case and will not fail to take adequate 
measures to deal with it. 


It is fitting here to mention the names of three 
gentlemen to whom a meed of praise is due for their 
unremitting exertions in Hie furtherance of the work which 
I am to-day inaugurating. The first is the Agent to the 
Governor-General for the Punjab States, Lieutenant- 
Colonel St. John, to whose foresight and experience 
Bahawalpur is so deeply, indebted. The second is 
Mr. Barron, whose expert knowledge of the inception and 
administration of colonies in the Punjab has been of 
incalculable advantage to the State ; and the third is 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, whose Knowledge and experience will I 
am glad to think, still he at the service of the Durbar in 
his new position. 

It is time now, Your Highness, that I should formally 
declare these headworks open. I speak for all the company 
present here to-day when I say that we most earnestly 
rust that they may fulfil the high hopes we build upon 

Sr.' ST that Sir Malcolm Haile y is with me iu 
GoveiT t0 10llr Holiness all the assistance that the 
vou , n T./ ? n< ^ a anc * P un jab Government can lend 
' .i lu ^ioiing the prosperity of this great scheme, 

+ldc G r r ™ sh i° n " life and a smooth course to 

'«■ \" U °k * s c I es tined to ensure lasting benefit to 
iS doss administration and to your people. 
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12 berl 927 mr Excellency the Viceroy replied to the Address of 

Welcome from the Karachi Municipality in the following 
terms :— 

Gentlefiien .—Let me first, on my own behalf and on 
behalf of Lady Irwin,, thank you cordially for your 
friendly welcome and good wishes^ It has indeed been 
a great pleasure to/ us to visit this busy centre of commercial 
life and to see something for ourselves of the great mari¬ 
time port of which we have always heard so much. 


It is an added interest that I should be visiting 
Karachi at a time when, as you say, the Province of Sind, 
on whose prosperity your fortunes are so largely based, 
is in such an interesting stage in its agricultural develops 
ment. During the last week or two I have had the 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of the great Indus 
Valley and Sutlej Valley Projects and of gauging the 
importance of these two schemes, and it is therefore very 
interesting to stand, as it were, at the mouth of those great 
granaries and see something of the organisation of the, 
city which connects them with the outside world. With 
you I hope and believe that the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture will be the means of bringing great prosperity 
to agriculturists not only in Sind but in all parts of 
India, for, on the progress of the agricultural community, 
the progress of India most surely depends. 

I am glad that you have brought to my notice certain 
difficulties which you feel in the administration of your 
Municipality. One of these is the question of octroi and 
terminal taxation by local bodies. This matter is now 
engaging the attention of my Government, and it is not 
possible for me to anticipate the final decision that wdll 
be arrived at, But I can assure you that no decision 
will be taken without a careful consideration of all 
interests involved. The Government of India are 
primarily concerned with seeing that such taxes : do not 
encroach upon the sphere of Imperial taxation, and that 
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they do not restrict or hamper through trade, on which 
the prosperity of a growing port like yours must greatly 
depend. Subject to these safeguards, and to the removal 
of the defects to which you refer—defects which may lead 
to unnecessary hardship or unfair incidence of the burden 
of taxation on the consumer,—it is not the intention of 
my Government to take any action which may deprive 
municipalities, which at present derive a considerable 
income from these sources, of any substantial part of that 
income. 


In the second place you have represented that the 
Statutes controlling the work of Public Utility Companies 
should be amended. This seems to be a matter on which 
you might properly approach the Government of Bombay 
with a reasoned statement of your case. At the same 
lime, you no doubt appreciate that, unless fairly favourable 
terms are granted to such companies, they would not im 
induced to risk their capital, nor would the public come 
forward to invest their money in such undertakings if 
the Statutes are to be amended as soon as the undertakings 
begin to pay. 


You have also raised the question of amending the 
Indian Trust Act so as to include the bonds issued by your 
Municipality in the list of bonds in which Trustees of 
private trusts are authorised to invest money. This 
matter will receive the careful consideration * of my 
Government when it comes before them officially, but I 
must point out that it raises a wide issue on which the 
Bocal Governments will have to be consulted. 

sni P >Ji;I Ul r ly n reaHs ? . and appreciate your pride in the 
Archffiolnrr 1 U i nS r. C ^ Vl ^ Sati0n the labours of the 

have In ^ e P ai ’tomnt of the Government of India 

you JSf! '° Ii ” h '' " is <i»‘ 

as t€ » Ue t0 P° ssess at Karachi as large a share 

*is now V ° .° tlle re ^ cs th* s civilisation which 
noun to have extended over the Punjab and 
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Baluchistan as well as over Sind, and to have been closely 
connected with other great civilisations of Asia. But I 
am sure you will agree with me when I say that in the 
disposal of such important relics the requirements of 
science, no less than the demands of popular sentiment, 
are a factor that must be taken into account. Thus, in 
the interests of the excavations themselves, which I am 
told are likely to go on at Mohen-jo-Daro for many 
decades yet, it is indispensable that a certain proportion 
of these antiquities should be preserved for the time 
being at the site where they were found. And it is 
equally desirable, and I do not think you will disagree 
with me in this either, that some of them at least should 
be placed in the National Museum at Delhi, where it is 
proposed to bring together many representative collections 
of such pre-historic antiquities, and where they can be 
compared and studied to the best advantage. The 
Government of India, however, are just as anxious to 
foster the growth of local as of Central Museums, which 
they regard not as rivals, but as the natural complements 
of such pre-historic antiquities, and, where they can be 
subject to the reservations I have made, we shall endeavour 
to meet in the most liberal spirit the wishes of the Bombay 
Government. In expressing those wishes I am sure they 
will attach due weight to your claims as well as those 
of the Prince of Wales’ Museum at Bombay. 

I note what you say in your address concerning the 
Statutory Commission, whose duty it will be to make a 
report to the British Parliament concerning the various 
matters connected with the working of the Reforms. 

You will have seen the announcement, which it was 
my duty to make a few days ago, of the decisions of His 
Majesty’s Government on this subject. I recognise that 
the constitution of the Commission which is to conduct 
the initial enquiry on behalf of Parliament does not fulfil 
the hope which you record in your adduess. But it is at 
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the same time my belief that the subsequent procedure 
proposed by Ilis Majesty’s Government, through which 
representatives of the Central Indian Legislature will be 
invited to confer with the Joint Committee of Parliament 
on whatever proposals His Majesty’s Government may 
then put forward, provides an even more effective means 
of contact and joint deliberation on these great issues 
between the constitutional representatives of Great Britain 
and of India. 


I know, gentlemen, what a deep and practical interest- 
yon take in the great city whose affairs are entrusted to 
your hands, and I must congratulate you on the efforts 
you have made, under a succession of capable Presidents, 
to improve the health and amenities of this Municipality. 

I know how much of the credit for this progress is duo 
to the energy and interest displayed by your present 
President, Mr. Jamshed Mehta. The phenomenal growth 
of population in the last ten years has made it difficult 
for you to keep pace with its increasing needs, and I am 
glad to know that you are earnestly studying the question 
of housing, especially of the poorer classes of the people, 
I regard this as perhaps the most pressing problem of 
your city, and I am told that its solution lies in co¬ 
operation between the local authorities and landlords. I 
trust and believe that all the parties concerned will in a 
spirit of common endeavour combine to carry through 
these most necessary and beneficial schemes. They can* 
1 know, always count on the good-will of your Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Hudson, at whoso hands any proposals making 
m the greater good oi Sind or any part of it can always 
j \ of reacl y sympathy and support. I need hardly* 
of * 1? Y' a ^ ni0T,1>s h a body of businessmen on the danger 
1 hoT financial position of their city, and 

P e nit all the schemes you have now in mind may be 

L6PSV the bounds of your resources. 
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Address from the Indian Merchants Association and the Buyers* 
alul Shippers 1 Chamber, Karachi. 


I thank you once more, gentlemen, for welcoming us 
so warmly. I am always glad to meet bodies such as yours 
and to have the opportunity of thanking them for the 
work they gratuitously perform for the benefit of their 
fellow-townsmen. I wish you all success in your labours 
and all prosperity to the city in your charge. 


ADDRESS FROM THE INDIAN MERCHANTS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION AND THE BUYERS’ AND SHIPPERS'* 
CHAMBER, KARACHI. 

Ill replying to the Address of "Welcome from the Indian 
Merchants Association and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber, 
Karachi, His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Gentlemen .*— I thank you cordially for the welcome 
which you have given to Lady Irwin and myself. It is 
a great pleasure to me to meet the members of two bodies 
which between them represent the Indian trade and 
commerce of such an important town as Karachi. 

The growth of Karachi is, as you have said, the 
natural outcome of her favourable geographical position 
and she lias now added to her importance by becoming 
an aerial port. When Lord Chelmsford visited your city 
in 1917, Drigh Road was only a wayside station with a 
small village adjoining it. It has now developed into a 
large Air Force Depot and Aerodrome, and there seems 
to be little question that Karachi is destined to become 
the Gateway of the Air road from Europe to India. It 
is not impossible that the next few years will see the 
inauguration of regular commercial air services between 
Europe and India and the Far East, and of internal 
services in India, resulting in the speeding up of com¬ 
munications and th§( further development of trade. 
Karachi, in view of her geographical position at the. centre 
of some of the probable main world routes, is bound to 
play an important part in these developments. 
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I am glad that your address sounds a note of optimism 
Regarding the future of your trade, though the figures 
you have quoted show a certain falling off from the high 
figures of a few years ago. I trust that you have not 
suffered too heavily from the floods of the recent rainy 
season, which left such havoc in their wake. I should 
like to take this opportunity of expressing my unstinted 
admiration of the way in which people and officials of 
Sind have risen to the occasion in dealing with the 
situation. 

One passage in yout address suggested that in the 
past the Government of I. dia have scarcely shown Karachi 
the sympathy and support which her undoubted achieve¬ 
ments deserve, and that they unduly minimise the urgency 
ol certain needs which you feel to-day. You will, I have 
no doubt, desire that I should explain .the attitude of the 
Government of India upon these matters. You will not 
be unawaie of the large sums which the Government have 
in the past spent in providing the rail connection between 
Karachi and the Punjab, without which none of the 
developments in the Port and town would have been / 
possible. Nor have the Government of India, I think, 
ever spared either skill or money in improving the capacity 
of the main line of railway. The evidence of this continued 
attention to the needs of Karachi may be found in the 
fact that for some yen- past there has-been no restriction 
on the free flow of traffic to and from the Port to the 
7, exh?Tlt of a11 demands. Not only is the capacity of 
yu , mani linc of raihva y well in advance of the demands 

that "V?.^ made ° f U in tlie near future ’ but 1 understand 
spec 1 ° le reeentl y been a great improvement in the 
Pm-t J' ni ! tbe sa l' e b v with which traffic to and from the 
rls been transported. 

which 011 ^ aVe nientioned various new Railway works 
3 ou consider to be of urgent importance to Karachi. 
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The history of two of these—the connections between 
Karachi and Bombay and Karachi and Cawnpore—is 
that of many other projects in India ; they were investi¬ 
gated before the War and then deferred when War broke 
out. Later they have had to give-way to projects whose 
financial success was more assured. As you know, the 
Railway Board decided a year or two ago that the project 
for the connection of Karachi with Bombay should be re¬ 
examined, and the results of the investigation made last 
cold weather are still under scrutiny. Though the Board 
are not yet satisfied that the expected traffic will give an 
adequate return on the large capital required, they have 
tentatively entered the project in their programme for 
1929-30. 

The second Railway work mentioned in your address— 
the Karachi-Cawnpore broad gauge connection—appears 
to have less in favour of it. It has been very carefully 
investigated, and the magnitude of the estimates for 
construction make it doubtful whether adequate advantage 
will be gained by substituting a broad gauge for the metre 
gauge which exists already. The project is however one 
which is brought up for review from time to time in 
accordance with the Railway Board’s policy of periodically 
re-examining all such proposals, and you may be certain 
that it will not be lost sight of. 

You have, in the third place, referred to the feeder 
lines in Sind. These would be undoubtedly of great 
benefit to Karachi, and I understand that negotiations 
with the Bombay Government on the subject of a guarantee 
are approaching a satisfactory conclusion. The North- 
Western Railway will commence work as soon as the matter 
is decided. 

The question of the representation of your bodies on 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures, to which fou 
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have referred, is of course of very immediate interest to 
you, and I can assure you that I fully realise the import¬ 
ance of giving due weight to the opinions of the great 
mercantile community in this and other parts of India. 

I do not think I can say more than this at the present 
time when the Statutory Commission is within measurable 
time of beginning its enquiry. 

You have invited my attention to a Resolution in 
the Council of State in January 1922 recommending that 
steps should be taken to increase the number of Indians 
in the higher grades in the service of the Port Trusts, 
and you express disappointment at the slow progress that 
has since been made. As you are aware, the Board of 
Trustees Has statutory power to appoint its own officers. 
And, in the debate in the Council of State to winch y u 
refer, it was recognised that the most practical step that 
the Government could take towards the Indianisaticn of 
the Port Trust services would be to increase the number 
of Indians on the Board of Trustees. The Karachi Port 
Trust Act was accordingly amended in 1924, so as to 
increase the number of Indian Members of the Board 
from two to five. I have no doubt that the Board as now 
constituted is exercising its powers of appointment with 
due regard to the claims of qualified Indians. 

I am in sympathy with the natural desire of Indians 
to take a greater part in the sea transport system of their 
own country. Our first task is to provide for the training 
of Indian Officers, and, for this purpose, the Duffcrin has 
been converted into a training ship, located at Bombay, 
as recommended by the Mercantile Marine Committee. 
An influential Governing Body, containing a. majority of 
Indians, has been appointed, and the training ship will 
shortly be opened for its first term. 

Tlie question whether Karachi can be made the port 
of call of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 





steamers has been very carefully considered many times 
in the past, but it has always been felt that only a very 
small;'portion of the mails from Europe brought by these 
steamers would be benefited by the proposed change, while 
the bulk of the mails would be seriously delayed. When 
however the Cairo-Karachi Air Mail Service is established, 
it is clear that Karachi will occupy a unique position in 
respect of the Air Mail Service to and from Europe. 

You have mentioned your desire that Indians should 
be appointed both to the Railway Board and to the Central > 
Board of Revenue. I can assure you that, when vacancies 
occur in these bodies, the question whether an Indian can 
be appointed is always considered, and I give my personal 
attention to it. I should be glad to see Indians occupying 
seats on both these Boards, but I must remind you that 
in both cases it is essential that the member should possess 
special knowledge and experience if he is to discharge his 
duties adequately, and that the primary consideration in 
filling these appointments must be the interests of the 
public service. 

I will conclude, gentlemen, by again thanking the 
representatives of the great commercial interests in 
Karachi for giving me this opportunity of meeting them, 
and by wishing you prosperity and success in all your 
business. 


ADDRESS FROM THE ALL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION 
AT KARACHI. 

12th Nov- The following is the reply delivered by His Excellency the 
ember 1927. yj cero y to the Address of Welcome presented to him by the 
All-Sind Hindu Association at Karachi : — 

Gentlemen— Bind has indeed given us a welcome 
worthy of its reputation, and Lady Irwin and I are very 
grateful to the members of your Association for the part 
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they have played in it, and for the cordial address to 
which we have just had the pleasure of listening. 

The importance of your Province and the interesting 
stage of development in which it now finds itself are well 
known to me, and it would have been a cause of great 
regret to me if I had not been able to visit Sind and 
Karachi thus early in my term of office. I had, as you 
know, the opportunity of seeing your great Sukkur Barrage 
a few days ago and of obtaining some insight into the 
magnitude of this project, and I fully realise your anxiety 
that all possible measures should be taken to ensure the 
success of the scheme and to enable the cultivators of 
Sind to take full advantage of it as soon as water is 
available. I am glad therefore to be assured by the 
Government of Bombay that progress in the work is well 
maintained, and I feel sure that nothing which human 
ingenuity can do will be left wanting in the execution 
of this great enterprise. Special attention, I am told, has 
been paid to the matter of drainage, and the complete 
system of drains is expected to be ready by the time the 
new canals are ready to receive water. For the improve¬ 
ment of roads the Local Government are already allotting 
four lakhs of rupees annually^o the District Local Boards, 
and the formation of a special Communications Board 
should ensure a full examination of this important question 
in all its aspects'. I am pleased too to hear that a large 
agricultural station has been started at Sakrand for 
experiments, and that six scholarships for the Agricul¬ 
tural College at Poona have been awarded in Sind since 
1925. 

I have listened closely to the views you have expressed 
on a somewhat controversial topic, the question of in¬ 
creased representation on the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. The whole question of representation is of 
such intricacy that it cannot be examined piecemeal, and 
in view of the approaching enquiry by the Statutory 
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Commission I do not think I can go further than to give 
you the assurance^hat when the general question comes 
under examination, the views, which I have no doubt 
Your Association will submit to the Commission, will 
receive the careful consideration they deserve. 

The further question you raise of the reservation of 
posts in the public services is also by no means free from 
difficulty. In view of the predominance of the Muham¬ 
madan population in Sind the Government of Bombay 
have recognised the necessity of endeavouring to secure 
proper representation of that community in the publie 
services, not in Sind alone but throughout the Presidency. 
On an analysis of the position a few years ago it was 
decided that, in order to adjust the proportion of the 
number of higher appointments held by members of each 
community, it was necessary to reser\e a ceitain number 
of direct appointments in the higher grades for qualified 
Muhammadans. I lay emphasis ori^tbe word qualified, 
for as I have repeatedly said, this is essential in the 
interest of the efficient discharge of the public service. 
This course was, I believe, designed to meet a special 
difficulty, and I am told that the disparity has now to a 
large extent disappeared, and that this year Hindus had 
their full share in promotion to the rank o'f Deputy 
Collector. I am assured by the Government of Bombay 
that their general policy is, so far as is practicable, the 
same as that of the Government of India, namely, that 
steps should be taken by adjustments of recruitment to 
ensure that the various communities arc not deprived 
of a reasonable opportunity to enter Government sendee, 
but that thereafter promotion should depend upon merit 
alone. 

I listened with attention and interest to that part of 
your address which dealt with the position of the Hindu 
agriculturist in Sind, for I am well aware of the value 
of a stable and contented peasantry. If I appreciate 
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correctly the facts of the matter, it is not correct to say 
that there is any differentiation in the treatment of com¬ 
munities as such, except that land in Sind is ordinarily 
given to Muhammadans on. restricted tenure, without any 
right of transfer, and is therefore naturally allotted to 
them on easier terms than land granted on full survey 
tenure .which carries with it the right of transfer. I feel 
no doubt that in any legislation which may be brought 
forward to deal with agricultural rights the Local Govern¬ 
ment will be guided^solely by considerations of the true 
interest of the great mass of agriculturists on whom the 
prosperity of this Province is fundamentally based. I 
can assure you that any representation on behalf of the 
farmer in any part of India will always receive my very 
careful and sympathetic consideration. 


In taking leave of you, gentlemen, I would appeal 
to you so to uphold the rights of those whom your 
Association represents, that you do not forget the rights 
and aspirations of others ; to remember that you are 
Indians first and Hindus afterwards ; to seek the solution 
of differences on the common ground of good-will to all 
men, and to believe that in so doing you are acting in the 
true interests and to the lasting honour of the great 
religions community whose name you have the honour 
to bear. 


ADpRESS FROM THE SIND MUHAMMADAN ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, KARACHI. 

The Sind Muhammadan Association presented an Address 12th Nov- 
of Welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy at K ' ; chi, to which ^ber 1927. 
His Excellency made the following reply : — 

Gentlemen .—Lady Irwin and I v ish to thank you 
most sincerely for the kind and generous welcome that 
you have extended to both of ux to-day. It has given 
me great pleasure to be able to visit Sind early in my 
LGPSV ' 41 4 
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time as Viceroy, and to obtain a close view of the several 
problems which affect the administration, of your Province 
and to which you have alluded in your address. 

I am glad to- observe, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
made mention of no serious complaint in the speech which 
you have just delivered, and indeed this laudable spirit 
of contentment is in keeping with the well-known and 
steadfast loyalty towards Government that has always 
been a characteristic of the Sindhi Musulman. You have, 
however, referred to a subject which has, I fear, an in¬ 
evitable and deeply to be regretted prominence at the 
present moment, the subject of communal strife. It is a 
source of considerable satisfaction to me to be able to 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on the comparative immunity 
of this Province from the worst manifestations of com¬ 
munal jealousy and bitterness, but at the same time I 
would hasten to remind ^ou that this desirable state of 
affairs can only be maintained by the leaders of the two 
communities continually using their influence on the side 
of peace and by their active discouragement of fanatical 
speeches and of violent writings. By the recent introduc¬ 
tion of the Bill dealing with insults to religion the Govern¬ 
ment of India has done what was possible by means of 
legislation to penalise deliberate and malicious attacks on 
that which each community holds sacred ; but I fully 
recognise that this action, necessary as it certainly has 
been, deals only with the symptoms and cannot of itself 
produce that change of heart which will be the one lasting 
solution of India’s present discords and difficulties. 

You have referred, gentlemen, to your feelings of 
apprehension that your community may not in the future 
be given a sufficiently wide opportunity of serving your 
Motherland in the various spheres of usefulness which 
constitute a public career. I must first of all congra¬ 
tulate you upon the rapid strides made by Musulmans 
as a whole, and particularly by the Musulmans of this 
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Province^ in all stages of education during the last 
twenty years ; and I would advise you to rely to- an 
increasing degree on your own merits to obtain adequate 
representation in the public services, rather than on 
communal considerations. My Government clearly re¬ 
cognises that, while due regard must be had to the quali¬ 
fications of candidates, it is necessary as far as possible 
to see that the various communities are no.t deprived of a 
fair opportunity of sharing in the great, services which it 
■controls, and we continually have this policy in our minds. 
But we trust that, as time goes on, the Muhammadan 
Community will find itself increasingly able to face and 
•overcome outside competition without any special assistance 
whatsoever. 

I know full well, gentlemen, that a large majority 
of the members of your Association are practical agricul¬ 
turists, and I wish to offer you my sympathy iu the grave 
losses which some of you have undoubtedly sustained by 
the recent severe floods in Hyderabad and Thar Parka r ; 
1 am also distressed to learn that the present season has 
proved an unfavourable one for most of you owing to the 
late rise and early fall of the river. I hope and believe, 
however, that the great Sukkur Barrage will soon be 
protecting you from these unpleasant vicissitudes ; and 
I would here urge you, in your own interests, to help to 
shoulder the burden of the initial cost of this vast 
•enterprise by buying some of the land which is ultimately 
to be benefited by its operation. 

Tlie question of feeder and direct railway connec¬ 
tions for this Province has already been dealt with by 
me in my reply to the address of the Indian Merchants ? 
Association to-day, and I would request you to take my 
remarks on that occasion as an ansv r er to your representa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

I have listened with great interest to the views ex¬ 
pressed by you on several of the major questions r>£ the 
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Karachi Chamber of Commerce Luncheon. 

day which affect the Muhammadan Community in India, 
and I can assure you that, when these matters come to be 
considered, the opinion of your Association will not be 
overlooked. As you are aware, the Statutory Commission 
will before long start its enquiry, and you will agree with 
me that it would not be proper for me, in the discussion 
of these problems, to anticipate in any way the report 
of the Commission. 

In conclusion I would again emphasise the absolute 
necessity of harmony between the two great communities 
in this country and of an understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the peculiar difficulties with which each is confronted. 
In many quarters there is, I believe, a growing anxiety 
to find for India a solution of her sorest and most obstinate 
problem. Critics will not be wanting of any proposals 
that can be put forward, but I trust that those who feel v 
constrained to criticise will constantly seek to do so in a 
spirit of constructive desire to help. It is always difficult 
to build ; it is often easy to find fault with another’s 
building. And, at this time, no one who cares for India’s 
welfare, and who appreciates the damage caused to her 
body politic by their antagonisms, will fail to wish well 
to any efforts that may directly or indirectly assist in 
promoting the cause of peace. I appeal to you, gentlemen,, 
as the representatives of the community which has so 
large a numerical preponderance in this Province, to set 
a good example for the conduct of majorities, and to show 
a spirit of tolerance and forbearance towards those who 
may be less favourably placed than yourselves ; that spirit 
without which real unity is unattainable, and without 
which India can never claim her true place in the great 
sisterhood of nations. 


KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LUNCHEON. 

The following # is His Excellency j the Viceroy's speech on 
the occasion of the Luncheon given by the Karachi Chamber 
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■of Commerce :— 

Mr. Chairman,. Ladies and GenSlcmcn .—I should like 
to begin, Mr. Chairman, by thanking you and all the 
members of your Chamber for the very friendly welcome 
you have extended to Lady Irwin and myself to-day. I 
one you an apology for having had to alter my original 
dates and upset all your arrangements, and I am sure you 
realise- that I would not have done so if I had felt it 
possible to avoid it. It has greatly added to the interest 
of my visit to Karachi to have been able to perform the 
opening ceremony of your new building. I wish it, 
Mr. Chairman, a long and successful life, and I congra¬ 
tulate the' Chamber on the erection of a really worthy 
building. While I am sure the tribute you have paid to 
others in this connexion is well-deserved, I know how much 
the Chamber is indebted for its completion to the foresight 
und driving power which you yourself, Mr. Chairman, 
have shown during your long tern of office. It is, I 
■suspect, not too much to say that but. for your energy and 
resource the new building would still exist only o/paper 
and not in the substantial sandstone we see to-day. This 
must be a great, day for you and I know that all the 
company present here will join me in -offering you our 
hearty congratulations. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that you or anyone' should 
feel that, in the eyes of Government, Karachi is in the 
position of a neglected younger child, and that the 
'favourite elder brother gets all the good things that are 
going. Before T leave you, I trust I may be able to dispel 
tbe idea that the Government could be sucb a callous and 
unnatural parent. I can at any rate promise you that 
any question wbicb affects Karachi will always receive 
my very careful and sympathetic attention, and I am 
glad that henceforth I shall have that personal acquaint¬ 
ance v ith your problems and circumstances which means 
.-so much when any matter comes up for decision. 
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I should like to say something on one or two of the 
points you have raised. I may be repeating to a certain 
extent what I have already said to other bodies in Karachi, 
for I seem to have occupied no inconsiderable paid of my 
time to-day in public speaking. Indeed my oratory seems 
in danger of acquiring some of the characteristics of the 
perennial flow of irrigation of which I have been seeing 
and hearing so much on the Sutlej and at Sukkur. Both 
those great schemes are surely destined to have a great 
effect on the future of Karachi, and it has been a stimulat¬ 
ing experience to get an insight into the mechanism of 
these projects, to meet the men in person who are bringing 
them into completion, and to see the workman-like con¬ 
fidence they have/jn their task. I know too that they have 
warm and sympathetic supporters in Ilis Excellency Sir 
Leslie Wilson and in Mr. Hudson, your Commissioner, on 
whose help and advice you may always rely in any scheme 
devoted to the development of the Province of Sind. As 
you have said, it is an essential part of the scheme that 
communications in the area now coming under irrigation 
should be adequate, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the negotiations which have been proceeding with the 
Bombay Government regarding the guarantee for the Sind 
feeder lines seem likely to be successful, and that 
construction will begin as soon as a decision has been 
reached. The other line which you have referred to is 
the much discussed Karachi-Cawnpore broad gauge con¬ 
nection. You are no doubt aware of the difficulties which 
have confronted the scheme. Various alignments have 
Keen proposed and have been investigated fromvtimc to 
time. They involve the conversion of many miles of metre 
gauge railway, some of them the property of Indian States, 
the construction of a considerable length of broad gauge 
railway, and in some cases a complete alteration in the 
present working of traffic on established metre gauge and 
broad gauge lines. 
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Although, such a line would be considerably shorter 
than the present broad gauge connection, it would save 
little in mileage as compared with the present metre gauge 
connection which gives access to Agra, Cawnpore and other 
places in the productive area already trading with Karachi. 
The various estimates that have been considered for the 
project vary from 9 to 12 crores of rupees according to 
the alignment adopted, and it is obvious that a proposal 
of this magnitude requires very careful consideration. 
It is recognised, however, . that this line should undoubtedly 
give Karachi certain facilities which it does not at present 
enjoy, and, though its construction will always have to 
be considered in relation to that of more urgent projects 
in other parts of India, the scheme is to be brought up 
for review from time to time for re-examination in the 
light of changing circumstances, and there is, therefore, 
no fear that the Government of India will lose sight of 
this proposal. 

You have also asked me about the question of the 
establishment of a Chief Court in Sind. This matter has, 
I know, been very carefully considered by the Bombay 
Government, who- fully appreciate the necessity of tlie 
Court. But for the present I am advised that the financial 
difficulty cannot be overcome and that the Government of 
Bombay do not hope to be in a position to introduce the 
Court during next financial year. 

As to your representation rer. rding Karachi's claim 
to a branch of the Reserve Ban!;, I fear I cannot say more 
to-day than that, as you are aware, nothing has yet been 
definitely settled, and that it will be very carefully 
considered when the question arises in practical shape. 

I am going to be rash enough to offer you a few 
o senations about the future administration of your great 
Puit. I am making them advisedly before my visit to 
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the port and my inspection of the new harbour works so 
that you should not think they are simply the unfledged 
impressions of the casual visitor In the course of dis¬ 
cussions at various times about Karachi affairs, I have 
heard the question asked whether the port authorities had 
sufficiently considered the need for taking long view in \ 
providing the neeessary facilities for handling t raffle. I 
do not doubt that the existing arrangements are sound 
and economical for the traffic which the port has hitherto 
had to handle. But, if the port develops as we hope and' 
expect, other methods may be necessary to deal with the 
increasing volume of trade. The approaching completion 
of one stage in the construction of the West Wharf and 
the re-organisation of the work of the port that this 
implies seem to give an opportunity for reviewing the 
future of the port as a whole, and in particular for con¬ 
sidering methods of handling traffic which can readily be 
expanded to meet future requirements. 

I think there is much to be learned from the experi¬ 
ence of ports in other parts of the world, and L am told 
that great advances have been A made in recent years in 
the use of mechanical devices, in the orderly arrangement 
of the movement of traffic within the port, and in improved 
methods of sorting and storing goods while in the port 
area. 

Nobody would suggest that Karachi can afford to 
neglect the lessons learned in other great ports. On the 
knowledge and judgment of the Port Trustees depends 
the prosperity not only of Karachi, but also of a vast 
hinterland, and I feel no doubt that they can be trusted 
to take that wide outlook, uninfluenced by local considera¬ 
tions and interests, on which a right decision must be 
based. 

I would ask you to believe, Mr. Chairman, that in 
everything that I have said I am prompted solely by my 
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sincere desire to see Karachi a flourishing and up-to-date 
fort. You will perhaps think that I have taken rather 
an unfair advantage of your hospitality to be somewhat 
didactic. If I have, I owe you an apology, for it has given 
Lady Irwin and myself a very real pleasure to-day to 
accept your hospitality and to meet so many of your 
members. We both thank you sincerely. I shall, as I 
have said, henceforth feel able to follow the fortunes of 
Karachi and its traders with something more than official 
interest. Of all our pleasant recollections of Karachi one 
of our pleasantest will be the kind welcome we have 
received from all the members of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 


BANQUET AT CUTCH. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech jgpj. xor- 
at the Banquet at Cutcli :— ein ter 1027. 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen .—I thank 
Your Highness for the kind and friendly terms in which, 
you have welcomed Lady Irwin and myself this evening. 

We appreciate them very much and are delighted to have 
this opportunity of accepting your invitation and visiting 
Your Highness in the capital of your State. 

I have always looked forward to seeing-Your Highness* 

State of Cutcli. It lies, as you truly say, somewhat apart 
from the usual track of tourists—and Viceroys—and, as 
Your Highness has recalled, only Lord Curzon among my 
predecessors has been privileged to land at Mandvi and 
to arrive, shaken perhaps but indomitable, at your capital 
of Bhuj. I would assure Your Highness in this connec¬ 
tion that the 27 years that have passed have clearly been 
good for the health of the road—for yesterday it gave a 
smooth and comfortable passage to our motor cars. 

LGPSV 
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To tread where only that great Viceroy had adven¬ 
tured was in itself an attraction ; and apart from this 
the size and importance of Your Highness’ State are such 
as to justify, and even demand, a closer attention and 
acquaintance on the part of the Head of the Government 
of India. Your historical record and associations wore 
also a lure to me. I had heard that Cutch was great and 
prosperous in the earliest days of the East India Com¬ 
pany—a State of flourishing and busy seaports with 
traders known for daring and enterprise along all the Sea 
boards of the Indian Ocean ; while the Cutch artificers 
in gold, silver and enamel were famous throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

I am sorry to learn that to some extent these happy 
conditions appear to have suffered an eclipse ; that your 
harbours are silting up, that portions, of your lands are 
going out of cultivation, that the trade of your silver 
workers is languishing, and that many of your most 
successful and prosperous merchants have sought habita¬ 
tions elsewhere. Doubtless the long and lamentable record 
of famine and scarcity years of which Your Highness has. 
told us, is largely responsible for these changes ; and I 
am glad to hear that an expert Engineer is exploring the 
possibilities of irrigation as a safeguard against the 
vicissitudes of the monsoons. The growing paralysis of 
Mandvi both as a Port and Town is, I am informed, due 
to the abnormal incursion of fine drifting sand which has 
begun to work up from the Ocean bed within the last 30 
years. Palliative measures, seem difficult, and I am not 
surprised to learn that Your Highness is considering the 
development of other ports in your State where the 
opposing forces of nature are not so strong and insidious. 
I appreciate the kindness which has pushed on one of these 
enterprises to facilitate our journey to-morrow. 

Where nature seems unkind and monsoons are fickle, 
it becomes all the more important to examine and remedy 
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other causes which may contribute to the decline in a 
country’s prosperity. I have heard; and Your Highness' 
has also, that the high rate of the Kori exchange .is'accused 
of some of the temporary depression of Cutch, of the 
stagnation of its ancient industry and the departure of 
many of its more enterprising citizens. It is a common* 
place of economics, illustrated to a remarkable degree in 
the post-war history of Europe, that a high rate of 
exchange tends to deprive local industries of their outside 
markets. Questions of currency are always difficult to 
laymen and require the earliest and best advice available. 
Nothing is more certain than that a mistaken policy in 
such a matter has an immediate and disastrous effect on 
the trade of any country far more potent than other errors 
of omission or commission in the functions of Government, 
I am sure that Y r our Ilighncsj Realises the danger of delay 
and am glad to be told that you contemplate early steps to 
investigate a question so vital to the interests of your 
State and subjects. 

Your Highness is a Statesman who has sat in the 
Councils of assembled nations and does not need to be 
reminded that reports of experts and committees are of 
value, as they lead to prompt decisions and early action. 
The art of government becomes more complex as the world 
advances. What satisfied a previous generation may be 
insufficient for the present and will be less so for the next. 
For those of us who have to share the burden of direction 
and control close personal attention and the. assistance of 
adequate and competent officials are more and more 
demanded in the interests of those committed to our 
charge. The combination of too many functions in the 
hand of one or two officials is to be deprecated and ii: 
modern well-governed States the higher judiciary is in- 
vaiiably separated from the executive. Your Highness 
and Gutch are perhaps happy in lying apart from the 
main current—hut all the stream is moving forward. 
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I would congratulate Your Highness on the absence 
of all communal dissension within your borders. The 
extension of this trouble in British India is a most serious, 
menace to political progress in this country. I have 
appealed to all patriotic Indians to co-operate in eradicat¬ 
ing the evil, and, although the progress made may seem 
disappointing, I hope and believe that good sense and 
moderation may at length prevail. I know that I can 
rely upon Your Highness and all the Indian Princes to. 
assist with your influence and advice when opportunity 
offers. 

Your Highness ’ attachment to the British Throne and 
Empire is well known and every word with' which you 
have proposed the health of Their Majesties is instinct 
with the deepest loyalty and sincerity. In all times of 
difficulty and danger I am aware that the Empire can 
count on devoted support from Your Highness and your 
people. 

I thank Your Highness once again for your warm 
welcome and all the arrangements for our entertainment 
and comfort. Cutch needs no apology for the absence 
of famous “ show places ”. It has a charm all its own 
with its red-roofed white-housed villages set in wide plains 
with the background of palms and the sea, and the rugged 
hills that encircle your ancient Capital. We are glad to- 
have seen it all, and we trust that the friendship now- 
formed with Your Highness will be cemented many times 
in Delhi and Simla. It will be a great pleasure to meet 
again there and hear more from Your Highness of the 
success of your further efforts for the good of your 
administration and people. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join with 
me in drinking good health and all prosperity to our 
distinguished host His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 
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OPENING OF THE KUNDLA RAILWAY. 

Tn declaring* the Varsamedi-Kuudla Extension of the 16th Nov- 
Bhuj -Anjar Railway open, His Excellency the Viceroy said :— ember 1927. 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen .—I am very 
glad to accept Your Highness’ invitation to perform the 
ceremony of opening the Varsamedi-Kundla extension of 
the Bhuj-Anjar railway to-day. My pleasure is the 
greater since I understand that, if this railway had not 
been opened, I should have been required to leave Bhuj 
to-day at earliest dawn in order to reach Jamnagar before 
nightfall. Kundla where now, thanks to the efforts of 
Mr. Memchand Mehta and Mr. Barry, we are to embark 
ju happier circumstances, will be the first Port in Catch 
at whichjsteamers can arrive at all tides. The ceremony 
to-day therefore marks a new era of comfort for travellers 
to and from this interesting State. 

I congratulate Your Highness on this new develop¬ 
ment. The provision of adequate communications is 
rightly held to be a proper function of all good Govern¬ 
ments, and few are more important in bringing economic 
prosperity and progress to any country. The facts and 
figures given by Your Highness are illuminating, and 
the silting up of your chief Port of Mandvi has evidently 
made the opening of this Kundla Port imperative. For 
a State that is accessible from the Sea and at high tide 
only must be severely handicapped in all its progress. 

I have listened with great interest to Your Highness’ 
statement of the reasons underlying your refusal hitherto 
to be linked up with the railway systems of India. They 
doubtless had force in the past, but I am glad to under¬ 
stand that Your Highness recognises that conditions have 
now changed, and that you look forward to connecting 
the Anjar-Bachau extension with the existing railways 
to the North and East of Cutch. I share Your Highness 7 
belief that such connection cannot be other than advan¬ 
tageous to the social progress and economic prosperity 
of your country, and, when the developments, to which 
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Your Highness has alluded, have taken place, it' will he 
possible for future Viceroys to reach Your Highness’ 
State by land as well as by Sea—and tides will become 
matters of less moment than they are at present ! 

Your Highness will realise that, so far as. other parts 
of India are concerned, existing interests in the matter 
of revenue, and such safeguards as may be necessary for 
the preservation of internal security, must iiot be over¬ 
looked. I have no doubt that Your Highness will be ready 
to co-operate with Government in these important matters. 

I have now much pleasure in declaring this railway 
open. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW 
HOSPITAL AT JAMNAGAR. 

17th Nov- His Excellency the Viceroy performed the ceremony of the 
ember 1927. j a yj n g 0 f the foundation stone of the new Hospital Building 
at Jamnagar, saying 

Tour Highness, Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentle - 
men .—We all offer you our congratulations, Your High¬ 
ness, on this occasion which typifies, as you have said, the* 
progressive policy of the Durbar, and which also testifies, 
to the sympathetic care which Your Highness has always, 
shown for all classes of your subjects. I accepted with 
great pleasure Y T our Highness’ invitation to perform this 
ceremony, and I must thank you for the compliment you 
have paid me by naming the hospital after me. When I 
look back, as I often shall, in years to come, on my visit 
to Jamnagar, I shall never fail to think of the building 
that is to bear my name, and of the part it will then be 
playing in alleviating sickness and suffering in Your 
Highness 1 State. 

Your Highness has given us a graphic 'description of 
The evolution of medical and surgical practice in Jamnagar. 
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It shows clearly the many difficulties you must have had 
to surmount in the way of old-fashioned and deeply-rooted 
prejudice, though I daresay there are some of us here 
to-day who might confess to a certain fellow-feeling with 
the desire of some of Your Highness 7 villagers to vanish 
into thin air on the arrival of the Doctor ! 

But the picture you have drawn sufficiently proves 
what a long-felt want this hospital will fill, and I trust 
that its construction will proceed with all the speed for 
which Your Highness 7 other building operations have been 
conspicuous. You are building an expensive and modern 
hospital, well-equipped, well-found. Given an efficient 
staff it must succeed. I have sometimes seen cases where 
the first promise of institutions such as this has failed of 
fulfilment through the inadequacy of the staff to run 
them. I feel little anxiety however that Your Highness 
vill permit such a thing to happen, or—if I may transpose 
a familiar saying—give the tools reason to complain of 
the workmen. I know what a keen personal interest you 
take in this institution and that this is enough to assure 
its success. 

It has been a great privilege to me to lay the first 
stone of this building. May those who receive succour 
within its walls remember with gratitude the name of 
lour Highness to whom it owes its rise. 


BANQUET AT JAMNAGAR. 

The following i s His Excellency the Viceroy's speech 
the Banquet at Jamnagar :— 

m ^ l0 r r ■, Hi ° h/ness ’ Your Hu J hne ^es, Ladies and Genii 

eloniipnt'Y y IlWln ancl 1 are grateful for the kind ar 
ewquent teraw m which Your Highness has voiced damn 

if 1,00 1 0IDe to us this evening. We are delighted th 
‘ * een possible to visit the States of Western Ind 
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thus early in my Viceroyalty and obtain the knowledge 
and sense of reality that can only come from personal 
•contact and experience. 


As Your Highness has recalled, our first acquaintance 
began in Geneva some years ago when I, in common with 
•the several delegates of the nations of the world, listened 
with!admiration, as we have again to-night, to the speech/' 
with which you delighted the Assembly. I had of course, 
long before that, worshipped from afar a name that used 
•to appear, with almost monotonous regularity, at the head 
•of the Sussex batting averages. Since my arrival in India 
I have had other opportunities of observing and appreciat¬ 
ing the acute intellect, wide and sober statesmanship and 
social charm that distinguish Ilis Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib. It has therefore been with feelings .of keen 
anticipation that I have looked forward to 1; Visiting 
Nawanagar and observing so famous and forceful a per¬ 
sonality in his own State and among his own people. -My 
'visit has been, alas, a brief one, but even within Jit I have 
been able to see something of the energy and enthusiasm 
for the development of the State and the progress and 
Well-being of the people which mark Your Highness’ 
administration/ 


We have listened with great interest to the detailed 
account of these many activities and improvements given 
by you this evening. I congratulate Your Highness 
upon them [very warmly. In spite of the natural difficul¬ 
ties to which Your Highness has alluded, your agricultural 
policy appears to me to he wholly admirable, both in 
your encouragement of wells ! and other facilities for 
irrigation, of which I saw something yesterday, and in 
granting a Tenancy right to your farmers. No measure 
is more important than this, for without it no agriculturist 
will trouble to improve bis holding, 1 confess I am 
surprised to understand that this enlightened policy is 
the exception r&ther than the rule in Kathiawar. I trust 
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that those who have not yet followed Your Highness’ lead 
in this matter may speedily do so. I was particularly 
pleased, as you took us out to Camp, to be able (to observe 
the quality of so much of the farming,—the cleanness of 
the land and the crops upon it. It struck me as being 
as good as any farming I have seenjjin India, and I feel 
certain that this is also largely due to Your Highness’ 
interest and encouragement. 


I have been much impressed also by the success of 
Your Highness’ experiments in town improvement and 
planning which have transforbed cramped and insanitary 
houses and narrow lanes into the line buildings and the 
wide thoroughfares through which we drove two days 
ugo.j In olden times a Euler dissatisfied with his surround¬ 
ings would transport the whole population to a. new site 
and city selected and built by himself. These are less 
spacious days (and the complications of modern civilisation 
have in some "ways accentuated the saying of Adam Smith 
that “ of all baggage man is the most difficult to move ”. 
So Your Highness has had to face and has successfully 
solved the far more difficult problem of adapting an 
ancient city to the neqds of new conditions and ideas. 
’Ion have your reward in the improved health of your 
people, to which also vbur generous policy in extending* 
medical lelief must have contributed. 


In all branches of your State administration I find. 1 
ie qualities which my previous acquaintance with Your 
ITm-hness has led me to expect. I am sure that the people 
<V iawanagar must also recognise and appreciate Your 
I,/™ . efforts l for tIieir welfare and that your rule is 
to r w aSed «° n t le,r esteem and “ffection. I am glad 
Advisor" rlf 7° nr ni - hT1 ff s by constituting an 
their tip' t ln T CI ^ lven themjjopportunities of expressing 
himself ? sentiments. Each Euler must decide for 

it is riot.w re r ard to Iocal conditions, how and when 

LGPSV ° nW0C ’ ate P C0 P* e more closely with himself 
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in the burdens of government. A strong -central authority 
must always be maintained in the interests of the people 
themselves ; but when this is secured it can Jgenerally be 
said that the more freely they can express their wishes 
sand aspirations the better. The final justification foi all 
Governments is the happiness and contentment of the 
governed ;jand an identity of understanding between a 
Ruler and those committed to his charge must be the 
secret of -all successful personal rule, I hat seciet I leel 
little doubt you have been fortunate enough to discover, 
for without sueli contact and mutual understanding the 
most benevolent Ruler may often be in danger of mis¬ 
taking the necessities of those he governs. 


Your Highness has touched on two questions which 
arc of present and vital interest to the wider world of all 
India and all the Indian States ; the exacerbation of 
communal feeling between Hindus and Moslems and the 
future relations of the States and British India. 


You are fortunate in having no communal trouble in 
Kawanagar and you share this happy position with most 
of the Indian States. It may be that, as suggested by 
His Highness of Alwar on a recent occasion, religious 
animosities are accentuated by struggles for (political power 
and influence. In the States patronage does not depend 
on numbers and votes, and you may be reaping some 
advantage from these conditions. Whatever be the causes 
in]British India, the present widespread cancer of com¬ 
munal strife and bitterness is fraught with grave danger 
to the body-politic. It is axiomatic that compromise, 
toleration and readiness to abide by the; law are essential 
preliminaries to success in all democratic governments, 
and it is accordingly the first duty of every patriotic 
Indian, whether Hindu or Moslem, to strive his utmost 
to I root out this great and growing evil, to counter the 
preachings of intolerance and fanaticism, and to imbue 
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a more reasonable spirit among the masses of. his co¬ 
religionists. 

The problem of; the future relations of your States 
with British India, wnere the conditions of rule are slowly 
but surely changing, is not an easy one. You- desire, and 
naturally, both to retain the internal autonomy secured 
to you by your engagements and treaties, and at the same 
time to have a voice in the questions which, owing to the 
growing complexity! of modern conditions, must necessarily- 
affect India as a whole. Although at first sight these 
two positions may appear difficult of reconciliation, I trust 
that time and full examination! in consultation with all 
parties concerned will lead us to the discovery of the 
true solution. I believe that IJ can rely^ on the 1 wisdom- 
of far-sighted Rulers like Yourjl Highness, who can appre¬ 
ciate the best interests not only of your States but of 
India as a whole, to use your influence with your brother 
Princes towards this end. 

I thank Your Highness for the kind things you have, 
said about Lady Irwin. It is true that she is keenly 
interested in all that tends to the welfare of Indian 
womanhood, and she- rejoices to think that she has the. 
sympathy and support of Your Highness whose liberal, 
and progressive views on the subject are well known 

From us both, as from all Your Highness’ guests, 
the warmest acknowledgments are due for the cordiality 
of our welcome and the most charming and exhaustive 
arrangements made for our comfort and entertainment. 
Ij'appreciate the courtesy which has avoided reference to 
matters of controversy between the Nawanagar Durbar 
£*nc my Government. Differences must sometimes occur, 
•- ^ IJ 1 £ 00( l~^ill on both sides they should] seldom be 

meTf 8 " rpi bem " brought to just and reasonable settle- 
jj. 10 "onerous instinct which has prompted Your 
* r ^ e | ss *° loave these matters on one side during our 
one with the sportsmanship which has always 
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uistinguisked you. It made tile name of Ranji a house¬ 
hold word to generations of cricketers, and it still assures 
Your Highness an affectionate welcome wherever sports¬ 
men are gathered together. .Whether you are catching 
sea/trout on the West Coast of Ireland or shooting 
partridges on the West Coast of India, your chief pleasure 
lies, I know, in offering good sport to your guests, and 
we shall not soon forget our wonderful shoot at Rozi.. 
it will remain among our happiest Indian memories. 

I need not say that it would be a great pleasure to 
visit Nawanagar again and see mce of Y our Highness 
and the accomplishments of ycur administration. But 
you know well how 7 many claims there are upon my time. 
India, with Burma, is a mighty continent and five years, 
arc all too short to fulfil one’s desires. I thank Your 
Highness again for the truly delightful time you have- 
given us. My one regret is that my visit should have 
been the occasion for a mishap to Your Highness’ yacht, 
the Star of India, a mishap for which tlie-e would have 
been no occasion but for your generous anxiety to provide 
us with the most luxurious means of transport. The 
event shows what I believe astronomy to teach, that even 
the best regulated stars are liable to meet unexpected' 
bodies in their appointed course, but for the- future we 
shall wish her the more firmly.such a dispensation of 
prosperity as may compensate her and you for this 
unkind stroke of fortune. But you will perhaps derive 
a measure of consolation from the fact that the untoward 
incident has attached you to the company of distinguished 
Rulers, who through history in the pet sc s of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, or King Canute of England and now yourself, 
have had perforce to recognise the supremacy of stormy 
seas, relentless tides and shifting sands. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join mo in- 
drinking long life, good 'health and prosperity to our 
distinguished and generous host His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 
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At the Banquet at Porbandar IBs Excellency the Viceroy 
proposed the health of His Highness the Maharaja Rana omber 1927* 
Sahib of Porbandar in the following speech :— 

Your Highness , Ladies and Gentlemen .—I thank Your 
.Highness for your cordial welcome to Lady Irwin and 
myself. It is a far cry to Kashmir and we count it 
fortunate 4 that our meeting with Your Highness at 
Srinagar in April last has led directly to/our presence 
here to-day. There can surely be few greater contrasts 
from that land of mountains, lakes and valleys than is 
offered by the Porbandar State with its wide plains swept 
by the breezes from its extensive, sea board. I congra¬ 
tulate Your Highness on your j City which has a beauty 
all its own. I have heard it likened to Port Said ; and 
with its white buildings above the yellow sands, the linc3 
of palms and casurinas along its wide roads and the 
dazzling blue background of the Sea I can’appreciate the 
resemblance to that link between the West and East. 

Y e ought perhaps to have- come' to your Maritime 
State from the ocean side ; but it seemed more convenient 
and possibly more prudent to take advantage of the 
railway system which traverses Kathiawar in every 
.direction. The Sea wears t(£day her most friendly aspect, 
but I can well imagine that, when the monsoon is active, 
the wind can drive the mighty rollers in thundering 
approach far up your beaches. 

I have listened with interest to your account of your 
ancient House and cue valour and tenacity with which 
it has maintained its sway. It is a great tradition, 

Maharaja Sahib, and must be an inspiration to you in 
k ai ing tlie burden of rule received from your forefathers. 

From what you tell me of your State I gather that it is 
so and that your aim is to justify the famous past by a 
po ic3 of progress and improve? nt in the present. That 
is tie liglit way to use tradition ; for to rest on past 
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laurels is to run tlie risk of becoming merely the shadow 
of a mighty ^name. 

The record of your activities given: us this evening 
would show that Porbandar is in no such danger at present, 
and it is clear that Your Highness realises that the best 
way to command success is to deserve it. You tell us- of 
movement and progress in all directions, commercial, 
industrial and agricultural, and I have myself seen 
something of your Port development in the interests of 
your traders. With an open roadstead unapproachable 
in the monsoon you are faced with considerable difficulties, 
but energy and perseverance can conquer many of them ^ 
and I have every hope that the Port of Porbandar, under 
Your Highness ’ auspices, will have its. due share of the 
growing trade of India. 

This is perhaps hardly the time or the place to touch 
on railway questions which, so my experts on the Railway 
Board assure me, are in Kathiawar thorny and difficult 
beyond belief. I am told that solution might be easier, 
tiie com Fort of ordinary passengers be enhanced, and 
that difficulties- would largely disappear if they were 
treated more as business propositions and not so much 
as matters of States' prestige and rivalry. They are 
perhaps the only class of cases in which the compromise 
and co-operation on which Lord Reading laid so much 
stress in 1924 have not yet been fully realised. 

I am glad to learn that three years' experience of 
direct relations with the Government of India has satisfied 
you with the success of the new arrangements. It comes 
with especial force from Your Highness who has given 
so generous a measure of acknowledgment to the Bombay 
Government and the Bombay Governors for the progress 
and w T ell-being of your State in the past. Changing times 
however bring changing needs, and I am convinced that 
the general policy of bringing the Indian States into 
closer relations with the Viceroy and the Government of 
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India is in present conditions right. I would not willingly 
give up the wider and more intimate knowledge of the 
States which at .has brought to me as Viceroy. I take 
the keenest and most friendly interest in your historic past, 
in your present problems “and in your future developments. 

I must thank Your Highness for recognising this so 
'warmly in your kind words this evening. As you have 
pointed out, ancestral associations should liave made me 
2 a friend of^the Indian Princes, and I confess that in my 
case the memory of my grandfather is reinforced by a 
natural bias in favour of ancient and honourable institu- 
’ lions. No man can to-day foretell with certainty in what 

precise fashion, as time goes on, British India and the 
States are likely to be enabled best to take their appro¬ 
priate part in working together for the good of this great 
‘Country. That such closer collaboration will be the result 
of powerful forces, which know no- territorial or political 
boundaries, I -can ‘hardly -doubt. And I feel no less sure 
that in this regard the States have both a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility which must impel Rulers to 
be true to themselves and those ideals of good government 
‘of which they must all be aware. Good communications, 
tclieap and expeditious justice, public health, education - 
all that can be included in unselfish devotion to their 
people's interests—if .these are present no State can be 
in danger. For the greatest security to any Ruler lies 
in the love and contentment of liis people. I am glad to 
•know, Maharaja Sahib, that you appreciate and strive to 
realise these ideals in Porbandar. The knowledge that 
•it is so has added much to the pleasure of our brief visit 
to your State. 

Hast but. not least I must thank you for your kind 
Reference to Lady Irwin who shares all my interests in 
this most interesting land. In especial she welcomes all 
movements tending to the greater health, happiness and 
welfare of the women of India, and she is assured that in 
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this cause that she has at heart she can count always on 
the sympathy ancl help of Your Highness. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I^ask you now to drink with 
me long life and every prosperity to our kindly host Ilis 
Highness the Maharaja Rana Sahib of Porbandar. 


BANQUET AT JUNAGADH. 

2 (Uh Nov- The following speech was delivered by Ilis Excellency the 

*:nbcr 1927. yiceroy at the Banquet at .Junagadh 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I have to 
thank you, Your Highness, in the first place on behalf of 
Lady Irwin and myself for the kind way in which you 
have just proposed our health, and the rest of the com¬ 
pany here to-night for the cordiality with which they have 
drunk it. We all owe a deep debt of gratitude to Your 
Highness for the hospitality you have shown us and for 
all the arrangements you have made for our comfort and 
entertainment. 

I have long looked forward to the pleasure of meeting 
Your Highness in your ancient and historic capital, and 
it is an interesting reflection, as you have just pointed 
out, that this is the first occasion of its kind for more 
than a quarter of a century. Your city is indeed one 
that has many things to make it famous^-the grim 
ITperkot guarding it from above ; the wonderful mass of 
the Girnar with its rocky paths worn smooth by the feet 
of countless pilgrims ; and its Asoka stone with memories 
of the earliest days of Indian history. 

I have heard much of the ancient and honourable 
Babi house of Junagadh and of the steady loyalty and 
good faith wdiich have marked all its dealings with the 
British Government. I congratulate Your Highness on 
your traditions and am confident that you will do your 
best not only to maintain them but to give them added 
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lustre. You have a great heritage, Nawab Sahib, involving 
heavy responsibilities. The position of rulers in these 
days is not easy ; and, if it is to be held with credit in 
•the eyes of the world, it demands considerable personal 
'attention and self-sacrifice. All power should rightly be 
accompanied by a sense of its responsibilities. Unless 
it is so tempered and controlled, it will certainly be 
misused, and in due course bring its own retribution. 
To select and support able and trustworthy officials is 
perhaps the most important factor in successful govern¬ 
ment ; but the personal example shown by the ruler, and 
the interest he himself takes in the welfare of his subjects 
are the real and only stable foundation of the high posi¬ 
tion in which his birth has placed him. 

I am delighted to learn that you have had a good 
monsoon and that your people are contented and happy. 
Here as elsewhere in India the agriculturist is the vital 
factor in the country’s prosperity, and Your Highness 
wisely recognises this in the special care you take for his 
Welfare. 

It gave me much pleasure to listen to Your Highness 9 
account of the efficiency of your departments and the 
steady progress that is being made by them in developing 
your State’s resources. I may say that all that I have 
seen myself, and have heard from my Agent and from 
others, bears out what Your Highness has just said on 
this subject. 

1 would wish to congratulate Your Highness in par¬ 
ticular on your State Forces, both Lancers and Infantry, 
which are reported by the Military Adviser to be a model 
and example to all Kathiawar. Your Highness realises 
that if the help which is so freely offered to the Empire 
in times of crisis is to be of real value, the equipment, 
Laming and discipline of your troops must be beyond 
/criticism. 

(L6PSV a * 
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I can assure you that Lady Irwin and I share to the 
full Your Highness’ regret that we have had to cut short 
the period of our visit. We had hoped very much to 
see more of your State, and especially to visit the Gir 
Jungles and meet the Indian lion in his last stronghold. 
I have read that the cause of their disappearance from 
the Jungles of Nawanagar was the sound of cannon fired 
at rebels in the sixties of last century. I trust that the 
•sound of my 31 guns to-morrow morning may not reach 
the ears of Your Highness’ lions and have a similar effect 
on them. I was glad to hear the other day that their 
numbers are not declining, though I confess that I had 
hoped that during my visit their numbers might have 
declined at least by one. 

It is a pleasure to be assured by Your Highness that 
my new Political Secretary had won Your Highness’ 
friendship during his tenure as my Agent in the Western 
India States, and I am glad to know that one who is now 
to be my adviser in all that concerns the Indian States 
should have the confidence of the rulers whose fortunes he 
will now watch over in another capacity. I am certain 
that Your Highness will find an ecpially firm friend and 
wise counsellor in Mr. Kealy. 

I thank Your Highness again for your warm welcome 
and kindly hospitality. Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you 
to drink with me long life and all prosperity to our noble 
host His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan, Nawab of Junagadh. 


PRIZE-GIVING AT THE RAJKUMAR COLLEGE, RAJKOT. 

22nd Novem- His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the ceremony 
ber 1927. ^, e prize-giving at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and made 

the following speech 

Privies and Chiefs of the Western India States, 
Mr. Principal, Ladies and Gentlemen . — Tt gives me the 
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•greatest pleasure to preside at this Prize-giving to-day, 
and I should like to begin by congratulating all those 
Kumars to whom I have just handed the coveted rewards 
of hard and successful work. I must also offer my thanks 
and congratulations to those who have just given us such 
excellent recitations. 

I wish to thank you, too, Mr. Principal, for the kind 
way in which you have referred to my visit in the speech 
to which We have just listened. I can assure you that 
Viceroys find great satisfaction in the fact that their 
visits to Kathiawar can now be more frequent than they 
were in the past, and I wish that the intervals between 
them could be even further reduced. However, the world 
changes and we change with it ; and with the perfecting 
of modern means of transport I fancy that a term has 
been set to the comparative isolation of Kathiawar imposed 
upon it by its somewhat remote position on the map of 
India. 

You have referred briefly, Mr. Principal, to the 
anxiety which has recently been felt by those 'who take 
an interest in Chiefs’ Colleges. You are aware that their 
future has been receiving the attention of my Government, 
and that tentative proposals have been made for their 
reconstitution. Though it is premature for me at this 
moment to forecast the judgment of those concerned on 
these proposals, I am convinced that the Colleges have 
done and are doing work of high importance to India, 
and I am personally anxious to do everything that I can 
to extend the sphere of their utility. 

I do not propose to detain you 'with a long speech. 
There are only a few things I wish to say to you, firstly, 
to tlie Princes and Chiefs who are here to-day and, 
secondly, to the-Kumars who are members of this College. 

. ® rs t I speak not so much as to Princes and 

Chiefs but rather as to old boys and old friends of the 
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Rajkumar College. As you, Mr. Principal, have pointed 
out, this College is a great co-operative effort started and 
very largely maintained by the Princes and Chiefs of 
the Western India States. They have reason to be proud 
of it. That they should have combined with this object, 
more than 50 years ago, is an exampl^of what India to¬ 
day chiefly needs—the will to work whole-heartedly and 
for a common purpose with people of whom one personally 
perhaps knows little, and with whose point of view one 
may not at all times feel agreement. It is unnecessary 
for me to remind you of how much the Princes have it 
still in their hands to do for this College, and particularly 
of the part which old boys may play in maintaining the 
high standards and lofty traditions of their old school. 
I think that perhaps in the case of some schools in India 
this feature is not so noticeable as in our English Public 
School life. But here at Rajkot, where the thread of long 
family tradition runs happily through the school life, 
yoi^have special opportunities to exert this kind of bene¬ 
ficial influence. Your “ Old Boy ” is perhaps the best 
critic that his school can have. lie may be at times rather 
inclined to play the role o S—laitdator temporis acti se 
puct'Q, to mistrust innovations and to complain that 
“ tilings are not as they Were in his day ”. That is a 
weakness to which most of us succumb with advancing 
years. But the old boy is your most faithful champion of 
the good name of the school, jealous of its best traditions, 
keenly desirous of its success in the class-room and on 
the playing field. And, in his interest and affection for 
his old school, you have a firm foundation for its future 
welfare. 

As you, Mr. Principal, have pointed out, we see 
plenty of evidence around us of the generosity of old 
members of this College, and I hope that this fine spirit 
will continue to find many who are keen to emulate it. 
There is, or ought to be, no boy who does not owe £& 
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unpayable debt to his old school ; it has made him what 
he is and he can discharge a part of his obligation by 
becoming as it were a trustee for its good name and success. 


To the Kumars of this College I can probably say 
little that has not often been said to them before. You 
will have, w’hen you leave the College, to fill great and 
responsible positions, and your lives here may exert great 
and enduring influence upon how you acquit yourselves 
in them later on. Your people will rightly expect to find 
their rulers possessed of those)^qualities of intellect and 
character, which will enable them to fulfil the duties that 
birth has brought them. You have here the means of 
training intellect and moulding character. Use these 
wasely and you will he storing for yourselves treasures 
of permanent worth in your after-life ; neglect them, and 
you will when too late regret your wasted opportunities, 
iou are here making friendships which will endure through 
nfe and may in future mean a potent bond between two 
States. But let me also ask you to look for a moment 
across wider spaces. When you come here you have 
probably seen very little of Kathiawar ; and ‘you have 
perhaps taken little interest in anything outside your 
own homes. That is the experience of most English hoys 
also. As you grow older and make friends, the play of 
mind on mind begins to implant wider interests, and you 
eome to think of yourselves as members of a College that 
includes Kumars from all over Kathiawar and beyond, 
jater, as you become more senior, you realise that eaelx 
ot you is concerned in anything that concerns India, even 
it it may not appear directly to affect you. Tndia, again, 
is a part of a wider organisation ; this country, and you 
WJ * 1 can ^°t disregard anything of importance 

touched T 1 ’*'- 1 in Empire ; for whatever 

tn „, the Em ’ ,lre Ouches India, and what touches India 

Zet IT Bllt in these ^ cannot even rest our 
3 toally upon the Empire. Each part of the world 
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lias become, in tie last hundred years, more dependent 
on the others than our ancestors would have dreamed 
possible, more dependent even than is generally realised 
to-day. This has given great opportunities to the leaders 
of nations ; but it has also brought great dangers. To 
take advantage of the opportunities and if possible to 
avert the dangers, an organisation has been formed that 
is without parallel in world history. India belongs to the 
League of Nations, and members of the Order of Princes 
I have been among her most activeNand valued representa¬ 
tives. They have set you a good example, and I hope 
that you will make a special study of recent developments 
in the history of the world. 


I am not suggesting that you should not keep the 
first place in your thoughts and in your affections for your 
■own States. On the contrary, I would urge you, before 
nil, to work loyally for them. But there is a foolish idea 
abroad that one can only serve one s own unit, be it Slate 
or Nation, Province or Empire, by refusing to consider 
anything beyond it. Yet the truth is that loyalty is not 
essentially narrow ; the true interests of a Nation or 
State cannot be discovered without looking beyond its 
boundaries ■; and those interests cannot be served without 
working for the whole of which it forms a part. It has 
always been easy to arouse the patriotism of a people by 
appealing to their jealousies or their fears ■; and that has 
given rise to the idea that a patriot is necessarily hostile 
to a foreigner, and that patriotism is the spirit of self- 
assertion. This is a profound mistake. Even self- 
interest demands consideration for others, and this applies 
to communities as to individuals. But the man of 
ordinary education and opportunity may not have the 
time or the interest to look beyond his own narrow circle ; 
it is therefore to you, Kumars, that he must turn for 
guidance. And, if you would guide your States wisely, 
you must look beyond them, and know something of other 
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States,, of the Empire, and of the world. This will be 
brought home to you more clearly when you leave the 
College y but it is not too early for you now to form, 
opinions on big issues. Your opinions, at present, may 
not be well-founded or of much importance to other people; 
} et to yourselves- they will as your first political judgments 
be of great value, though you may revise them later. Let 
them be based on an effort to understand the facts. I 
think that the value of education * is principally to be 
found in the acquisition of a sound judgment, well- 
trained and capable of distinguishing between what is true 
and what is specious, what is sound coin and what is 
counterfeit. And, inasmuch as ■we can never hope to make 
ourselves masters of all the subjects with which as 
administrators we may have to deal, we must seek to gain 
the faculty of so judging men that we can know wdiom 
to mistrust and to wdiom to give our confidence. This 
surely we learn at school, as here we also come to test our 
judgments by those of others, and learn from the clash 
of thought. I would ask you therefore to think over the 
dictum of a modern historian that “ No man is entitled to 
express an opinion upon any controversial question, until 
he can understand how men as able and honest as himself 
can hold opinions widely different from his ov*n 

That is all I have to say. I wish you, Mr. Principal, 
with your Staff and all the Kumars, present and future, 
all success, happiness and prosperity in your work and 
games and life during many long years to come. 


DURBAR AT RAJKOT. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s address at the Rajkot Durbar 22n(J Novouh 
is given below ber 1927. 

i an ^ Ta lukdars of Kathiawar .—It is a great 

vSrov l D \ e t0 &ddreSS 7™ here to-day as the Third 
came i,,t A!? if* U” Kathiawar since your States first 
uc 1 the British Government ; nor, after 
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States thus early in my Viceroyalty. 


In November 1924 when my predecessor, Lord 
Heading, on an occasion similar to the present, announced 
the creation of a Western India States Agency and the 
establishment of direct contact between the Rulers and 
Chiefs of Western India and the Central Government, 
he expressed the opinion that some of you might be 
inclined to fear that a formal and official relationship 
•was about take the place of the cordial and unfailing, 
goodwill that had previously subsisted between your States 
and the Government of Bombay. I think I may now 
safely say that, if this was the case then, the intervening 
three years have amply proved that there was no founda¬ 
tion for any such apprehensions, and we may confidently 
assert that the rapid advances made by Kathiawar along 
every avenue of progress in recent years are a sure indica¬ 
tion of the success of thisygreat reform. I am also glad 
to observe that, in the large majority of eases that have- 
come under my notice, the advice of Lord Reading . to 
inaugurate also a new period of mutual toleration, 
compromise and real co-operation in your relations with 
each other ” has been taken to heart and loyally acted 
upon by you. 

In those changing times, gentlemen, you are faced 
by the same problems as confront the greater States, but 
you have your own special difficulties also, in that smaller 
units \nay find it hard to reach the standard of adminis¬ 
tration demanded by modern opinion or to keep pace 
Avith the progress shown by their larger neighbours. I 
am not here to advocate what is impossible or to place 
before you ideals that are obviously beyond your reach. 
But I would ask you all to realise that the principal 
justification of all rule is that it should be good rule, 
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that you are the custodians of your peoples’ interests,, 
and that their welfare rather than selfish^ enjoyment 
should be your principal and constant aim. I am glad 
to understand that many of you appreciate this ; but it 
is so important that none should lag behind, that I feel 
myself justified in bringing it specially to your notice on 
this occasion. The provision of independent courts of 
justice, the provision of good schools and the maintenance 
of roads and communications are functions of Government 
which I would especially commend to your attention. 

The prosperity of the cultivating classes is another 
important factor making for contentment, and I am told 
that in many States this is hampered and improvement 
is stayed, because the cultivator is a mere tenant-at-will 
liable to ejectment at a moment’s notice. A right of 
tenancy has been found elsewhere to be an indispensable 
incentive for better agriculture. I know there are 
difficulties and that measures are required to prevent the 
right falling into the hands of the money-lenders. But, 
when dangersyean be foreseen, they can be avoided, and 
I would strongly direct your attention to the far-reaching 
benefits inherent in security of tenure, to the cultivator, 
to the countryside and ultimately to the ruler of the State 
or Taluka himself. For his people’s interests are in 
reality his own, and lie need not doubt that any improve¬ 
ment in their general conditions will be later on reflected 
in the public revenues. I trust that the findings of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture may produce much of 
interest to the land-owners in this Province. I would 
recommend all of you who can do so to visit the Agricul¬ 
tural Show which will be held next year by the Bombay 
Government at Ahmedabad. You will not fail there to 
learn much of value to your tenants in new methods of 
agriculture and improved varieties of crops, though I am 
yell aware that in the matter of horse-breeding and the 
rearing ol live-stock some of the farmers of Kathiawar 
have won for themselves a position of pre-eminence. 
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As representative of the King-Emperor,. I have been 
distressed beyond" measure by the terrible havoc that has 
been wrought by the recent floods in some parts of Kathia¬ 
war, and 1 know that many of you here to-day have 
undergone heavy losses, although the damage has happily 
not been so serious as in the neighbouring country of 
Gujerat. To those o-f you who have suffered I offer my. 
sincere sympathy ; but it is perhaps some consolation, 
after the drought and famine that you have sometimes, 
experienced in former years, to know that the water-level 
in rivers and wells must have risen to its maximum,, 
assuring success to the winter crops and providing the- 
copious vegetation which may bring good rain again next 
year. In 1926 also the monsoon was plentiful, and I trust 
we may now stand at the commencement of a cycle of 
good years and an era of progress and prosperity for all 
of you in Kathiawar. 

Chiefs and Talukdars, I am sincerely glad to have* 
met you here to-day ; as Viceroy and Governor-General 
I have special care for the interests of all Indian States, 
both great and small, and I should have felt my visit to 
the Western India States Agency incomplete without this 
opportunity of greeting you personally and making your 
acquaintance. I would wish to assure you, as has already 
been done by my predecessor, that you can count upon 
the friendly help and sympathy of myself and my officers 
in your troubles, upon our advice in your difficulties and 
upon our encouragement in all measures taken by you 
for the improvement of your administrations and your 
peoples’ good. 


BANQUET AT RAJKOT. 

2nd Novem* The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the' 
ber 1927. Yicevoy at the Banquet at Rajkot 

Nawab Sahib , Your Hiqliness , Chiefs and Talukdars\ 
Ladies and Gentlemen . — On behalf of Lady Irwin and 
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myself I thank you very warmly for your cordial welcome 
to us this evening and the kind terms in which our healths 
have been proposed./^It has been a great pleasure to us 
to have the opportuntiy of visiting the Western India 
Agency within the second year of my Viceroyalty and of 
realising at first hand the interest and importance of the 
States in political relations with my Ag’ent. What I have 
seen and learned can now be of value to me during the 
greater portion of my tenure of office. Even a brief visit 
can be effective in enabling one to view local questions 
in a truer perspective. 

For many years you were connected with the Bombay 
Government and your aspirations and difficulties were 
not so directly as they are now in charge of the Viceroy 
and the Imperial Government. But certainly since I 
assumed office in April 1926, I have not been allowed to 
forget Kathiawar, and some at least of your problems have 
been insistent in their claims on my attention. - It is not 
surprising therefore that I have seized an early occasion 
of coming to see for myself a group of States presenting 
such a variety of interesting aspects. 

You have rightly, Nawab Sahib, laid stress on the 
many claims of your Province to be visited by the Viceroy. 
I have heard of the ancient and honourable history of 
your Ruling Houses and of the steadfast loyalty to the 
British Crown and friendly co-operation with its officers 
which have marked your relations with the British Gov- 
eminent during over 100 years. Your fine traditions will 
be an incentive to future progress, and T am assured that 
in all times whether good or evil Ilis Majesty the King- 
Emperor can count on the devotion of all the Princes and 
Chiefs of the States of Western India. 

Other S f ates may call .to the artist, the sportsman and 
antiquarian by the beauty \o£ their scenery, the wild 
density of. their hills and jungles, their ruined cities 
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historic past. While you have these also you can more 
fully justify your invitation by your modern and pro¬ 
gressive administrations and your intimate association 
"with problems of vital and present interest to India as a 
whole. As a great cotton-growing country you are closely 
linked with one of India’s most important industries ; 
your wide plains have favoured the rapid development of 
an extensive system of railways ; your merchants and 
traders have been for generations in touch with the life 
and energy of the great Ports of Bombay and Karachi. 
It is not, therefore^ remarkable if your administrations 
reflect and respond io modern ideas more fully than where 
these conditions are non-existent. It is possible that these 
conditions, while making your problems more vivid, also 
make them more troublesome to the Government of India ; 
and the Political Secretary will bear me out when I say 
That the Western India States Agency occupies quite its 
full share of the time of the Central Secretariat ! This 
is partly inevitable and due to the complexity of interests 
involved in the many interlacing jurisdictions that mark 
this Agency. I am glad to understand from my Agent 
that the States as a whole have responded to my prede¬ 
cessor’s appeal for compromise and arbitration, but there 
still appears to be a residuum of cases which are not 
amenable to such settlement I trust that they will grow 
fewer as time passes, and that future "Viceroys may enjoy 
the ^ charming friendship of the cultured Princes of 
Katniawar without the painful necessity of giving constant 
decisions that cannot satisfy one at least of the contending 
parties ! 

I would have wished that my time among you had 
been longer so that I could have visited more ''of your 
States, Bhavnagar for whose administration during the 
imncrity of the young Maharaja we are responsible, 
Dhrangadhra with its new industries, Morvi and Gondal, 
the pioneers of railway and other enterprises, Palitana 
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with its hill of which I have heard almost too much—and 
many others. In these days a Viceroy’s time is greatly 
occupied, and it is impossible for him to visit all the 
places he would wish. I have however seen enough to 
realise your importance and to understand the position 
given to you by common repute as among the vanguard 
of the progressive Princes of India. 

I know well that in all your endeavours to maintain 
the high standard of your Administration you have had 
a whole-hearted supporter in the late Agent to the 
Governor General, Mr. Watson, and that you will 
continue to have a firm friend and also adviser in Mr. 
Kealy. It has been a great pleasure to me throughout 
my recent tour to find on all sides evidences of the 
mutual friendship and esteem which exist between my 
new Political Secretary and the Princes of the Western 
India States. Such feelings will not fail to be of the 
greatest assistance to him in the responsible duties which 
now devolve upon him. 

Along with all other thoughtful members of your 
order you are now anxious and deeply concerned about 
flic question of your constitutional position in regard to, 
and your future relations with, the Government of 
British India. It is a political puzzle of the utmost 
difficulty and one to which I do not attempt here and 
now to give, any final answer. I would only'' say that, 
in my view, the more your Administrations approximate 
to the standards ot efficiency demanded by enlightened 
public opinion elsewhere, the easier it will be to find a 
just and permanent solution. Your rights, dignities 
and privileges under your Treaties and Sanads have been 
frequently reaffirmed and I am certain that no British 
Government will fail to maintain them. Nor even apart 
from them would any change affecting your position be 
likely to be proposed without the fullest possible con¬ 
sideration being given to your views and sentiments. 
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In my conversations, however, on this general 
question with many of the Princes I have become aware 
of a strong body of opinion in favour of early explora¬ 
tion of some of the more technical ground by which it is 
surrounded. Whatever may be found to be the ultimate 
solution of the wider problem of the States viewed in 
relation to developments in British India, there is, I 
think, force in the contention of many of the Princes’ 
order that there are meanwhile certain practical questions 
which may profitably be examined without delay. It has 
therefore been decided by the Secretary of State to 
appoint a small expert Committee, firstly, to report upon 
the relationship between the Paramount power and the 
States, with particular reference to the rights and 
obligations arising from Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 
and usage, sufferance and other causes ; and, secondly, 
to enquire into the financial and economic relations 
between British India and the States and to make any 
recommendations that they may consider desirable or 
necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. 

The personnel, I trust, will be announced shortly and it 
is hoped that the Committee will assemble in India in order 
to commence its enquiry in the near future. I have 
little doubt that it will command the confidence of the 
States and meet with all the assistance it may require 
at the hands of the members of Your Highness’ Order. 

I of course share the regret felt by all of you that it 
has recently been found necessary to reimpose a Customs 
Line at \ iramgam. Such a line must, I recognise, in 
some ways be an inconvenience. The disadvantages are, 
however, being reduced to a minimum by the. successful 
efforts that are being made to work in co-operation with 
the States. The circumstances which have led to the 
measure have been involved and difficult, and I and my 
Government have to guard the interests of British India 
while doing justice, to the best of our judgment, to the 
estimate claims of the Maritime States. 
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I am glad to be told that your experience has justified, 
the transfer of your States to direct relations with the 
Government of India and its officers. The change was 
made before I reached India, and I find it difficult to 
realise conditions in which so large and important a group 
of States did not share in the common policy and methods 
of the Political Department directly under the Viceroy. 
All systems have their drawbacks, but it is my hope that 
you will continue to be satisfied with the present arrange¬ 
ments and will find at the hands of the Viceroy and his 
officers not less sympathy, consideration and attention 
than you had from the Government of Bombay. 

I-hope to meet many of you again at the Chamber 
of Princes in Delhi and at Simla if ever you travel to 
lhal o\ei -crowded mountain top. I thank you once more 
for the kind things you have said about Lady Irwin and 
myself. We shall both cherish the most pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of our visit to Kathiawar and of your welcome to 
us this evening. 


BANQUET AT KAPURTHALA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied in the following terms 26th 'Novan 
to the toast of his health by His Highness the Maharaja of *** l927 * 
Ivapurthala at the Banquet at Kapurthala on the 26th 
November :— 

Your Highness .—This is indeed a rare occasion and 
I rejoice that your hospitality has enabled me and so many 
others to be present at it. I must begin by asking Your 
Highness to allow me as spokesman for all your guests 
to say how warmly we wish you many and most happy 
returns of the birthday which we so auspiciously celebrate 
to-day. The fiftieth anniversary of any event in the 
life of an ordinary man is apt to find him nearing the 
end of his active career, or in mellow retirement. We 
are delighted to think, Your Highness, that your Golden 
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Jubilee as Ruler should come while your natural force 
is still unabated, and you are able still with full energy 
to devote yourself not only to the affairs of your State 
hut also to wider and Imperial politics. If I may he 
allowed for once at a State Banquet to make a remark on 
our host’s personal appearance, I would say that nobody 
looking at His Highness to-night would readily believe 
that half a century has passed since he took his seat upon 
the Gadi. May I, while I am on this topic, go one step 
further, and echo His Highness’ satisfaction that whereas, 
since he came of age, the figure of his State’s revenue has 
doubled, that of his own weight has decreased by half. 

Your Highness has just spoken in the kindest terms 
of Lady Irwin and myself, and wo both warmly appreciate 
all you have said. I would also ask you to believe how 
grateful we are for the hospitality with which you have 
entertained us and for all the trouble which you and 
Your Highness’ officials have taken to make our stay in 
Kapurthala so comfortable and pleasant. 

The brief sketch you gave us to-night, Your Highness, 
of the progress in internal administration during the last 
50 years was enough to indicate the vast improvements 
which your rule has brought to the State. It is not for 
me to follow you in detail through them, but I know both 
from my own personal observation and from what I have 
heard from my advisers, that Kapurthala ranks high 
among the Indian States in the quality of its administra¬ 
tion. ° This, I have no doubt, is largely due to the sound 
principles upon which that administration is based, to 
the keen interest which Your Highness has always taken 
personally in State affairs, and to the attention to detail 
which you apply in a remarkable degree to all that comes 
under your supervision. Among the most valuable quali¬ 
ties in any ruler are the faculty to choose wisely those 
to whom he entrusts responsibility, and the capacity to 
trust those whom he has so chosen. I knotv very well 
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how much, as you have said, Your Highness’ State owes 
to the ability and efficiency of your Chief Minister, Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Hamid, who has enjoyed Your Highness’ 
confidence and filled this responsible post with success 
and credit for the last 12 years. 


To this high standard in the public service we must 
hugely attribute the peace and contentment which continue 
to prevail in your State, and the harmony which exists 
among the various sections of your subjects. He is indeed 
a happy man in India to-day who can say that in his part 
of the country no discord exists between the two great 
communities, and I know that Your Highness will do 
everything in your power to preserve this happy state of 
affairs. It is a great pleasure to me to hear of the close 
co-operation which has always existed between Your 
Highness and the British authorities. A striking example 
of this was seen in 1923 when the storm centre of°the Akali 
trouble was not far from your borders, and the Police 
of Kapurthala played an important part in combating 
sedition, and worked whole-heartedly in conjunction with 
the Punjab Police in putting down the forces of lawlessness 
and disorder. I sincerely hope that those troublous days 
are past, never to return, but I know that, if need be, we 
may always rely on Your Highness’ traditional friendship 
to Government and loyalty to His Majesty the King. 
Emperor., It is a matter of great satisfaction that Your 
Highness’ State troops continue to maintain their hi"h 
reputation. The reports T receive of them are excellent 
and speak of the fine quality of the troops and specially 
of the proficiency they have attained in signalling. I 
was greatly impressed by the turnout and general appear¬ 
ance of the Guards of Honour and Escort which I had 
ie pleasure of seeing yesterday. Great credit is due to 
ie ai dar and to Your Highness personally for the 
a en ion you have bestowed on this important part of 
your ai ministration, and I have no doubt that any future 
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contingency that may arise will find your State troops 
as ready and fit to take the field as they have been in the 
past. 

The question which Your Highness has touched upon 
of the future relations between llie Government of India 
and the Indian States is, as you know, of deep concern to 
me, and I can assure you that I am most anxious if I can 
to pave the way for a solution of this difficult problem in 
such fashion as may be to the satisfaction and the benefit 
of both parties. Your Highness has no doubt noticed 
the announcement I made a few days ago at Rajkot that 
the Secretary of State has decided to appoint a small 
expert Committee which will be able to explore some of 
the more technical ground by which this question is 
surrounded. I am satisfied that Your Highness is right 
in believing that the necessity of good internal adminis¬ 
tration is perhaps more vital to the States to-day than it 
has ever been before, and I rejoice to know that Your 
Highness so faithfully puts into practice the principles 
you have enunciated to-night. 

I have referred to the part Your Highness has played 
in International politics. In a letter which I lately 
received from Lord Lytton, the leader of the Indian 
delegation to the recent Assembly of the League of Nations, 
he spoke in the highest terms of the value of Your High* 
ness* presence at Geneva this year. As you have just 
said, your familiarity with European life and politics 
stands yoti in good stead on such occasions, and India 
has been fortunate in having as one of her representatives 
at Geneva for two successive years one who could dispense 
such sound sense within the Assembly Hall and such 
princely hospitality outside. 

Your Highness, it is now with very real and sincere 
pleasure that I am able to announce publicly that. His 
Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously pleased 
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to confer on you the Grand Cross of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. I congratulate you most 
heartily and with my own congratulations I know that I 
can associate those of the whole company here to-night. 

It adds to my pleasure that I should further be 
authorised by Ilis Majesty to announce this evening that 
your Private Secretary, Sardar Muhabbat Rai, and your 
Military Secretary, Sardar Jarmani Dass, whose services 
at Geneva were I know of the greatest value, have been 
appointed Officers of the same Most Excellent Order. 

I am glad to think that your long and successful 
period of rule, no less than the services you have rendered 
in the cause of world peace, should have been recognised 
by such a high distinction, and I am particularly gratified 
that it should have been possible for me to make this 
announcement on so memorable an occasion as your Golden 
Jubilee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and drink the 
health of our distinguished host His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala, and with the toast to offer him your 
congi at illations on the well-won honour I have just 
announced. 


OPENING OF THE YOPNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA¬ 
TION BUILDING IN NEW DELHI. 

H. E. the Viceroy opened (he Young Men’s Christian Associa- 3rd Decern- 
tion Building m Now Delhi on the 3rd December with the follow- ber 1927 - 
big address 


Ladies and Gentlemen .—I did not come here to-day so 
much to make a speech as to gain for myself a personal 
impression of the work which the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have been performing and are yet to perform 
m Delhi and to gain some acquaintance of the surround- 
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ings nncl conditions in which the work will be carried on. 
Lilt I must say briefly what pleasure it gives me to have 
been invited to perform this ceremony to-day. For I have 
heard a good deal of the work which the Association have 
for some years been carrying on in Delhi City, and I 
am quite sure that, if this further development which we 
are inaugurating to-day continues to follow the same 
principles of co-operation and mutual service, it is destined 
to have a very real influence for good in the lives of many 
present and future residents of New Delhi. 

I think we must all have been struck by many features 
of the statement which Mr. Singha made to us this after¬ 
noon, perhaps most of all by the catholicity of membership 
of the Delhi Young Men’s Christian Association. It shows 
that there is plenty of common ground—the common 
ground of humanity—on which people of all creeds, if 
they have the will, can combine, to the inestimable advant¬ 
age of all. I believe it is a fact that nine-tenths of the 
subscriptions on which the Delhi Association depends come 
from those who are not Christians and that men of all 
communities lend their services freely for the benefit of 
their fellow-men without question of caste or creed. 


Mr. Singha has mentioned the names of many gentle¬ 
men who are in particular entitled to our gratitude for 
all they have done in this work. I and all of us here to-dny 
echo all that he has said. lie has not, however, said what 
he himself has done, and I know that a^great deal of the 
success of the Delhi City Branch has been due to the single- 
hearted enthusiasm with which he has carried out his own 
onerous duties. I am very glad to think that the develop¬ 
ment of this institution in New Delhi will be in such 
capable hands as those of Mr. Singha and his many 
devoted colleagues. 
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Mr. Paul, whom I am very glad to welcome here to-day, 
has said that the Young Men’s Christian Association does 
not tolerate any partisan propaganda. I need hardly say 
how heartily I endorse that principle. If it were other¬ 
wise, indeed, I feel that the Young Lien’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion in India would never have reached the position it 
now holds throughout the country and could not for so 
many years have performed 'the admirable work of 
which wc are all well aware. 


The ideals which the Association sets before itself are 
not easy of achievement, but the path towards them lies 
in one territory alone, the realm of unselfish and single- 
minded devotion to a cause which is as wide as humanity 
itself. In the pursuit of these ideals the Association can 
have no enemies except the forces which are everywhere 
at work to lead men to substitute manner ambitions of 
self-interest or the like for the nobler purpose of service of 
their fellows. So long as members of the Association are 
true to these principles, there will be few quarters from 
which they will not receive encouragement and good¬ 
will. 

I "will now 7 ask your permission to open this new build¬ 
ing. The fact that its construction, as Mr. Singha and 
Mr. Paul have said, has been made possible hy the 
generosity of a v^ell-wisher in Canada is in itself a symbol 
of the all-embracing brotherhood of humanity. Let me 
express our gratitude to Mr. Massey and to all those wdio, 
by financial assistance or by personal service, have helped 
to bring tills building into existence, and to wish it and all 
those connected with it all success and prosperity for many 
years to come. 
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Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Marwari Association, expressed his great 
pleasure at meeting them. He said that few would den^ 
that industrial and commercial and business enterprise 
was one of the foundations on which political life was 
built up and that one of the tests of any political system 
was the scope it gave to the productive elements in a 
country to flourish and extend themselves. He referred 
to the wide commercial interests of the Marwaris and their 
consequent interest in political questions. Referring to 
the statement of the deputation that Government was apt 
to leave loyalists in the lurch and to bow to agitators, His 
Excellency admitted a loud-spoken minority sometimes got 
more than its share of a hearing. This was partly the 
fault of those who are not articulate enough. These were 
days of organisation—in politics as well as in business. 
If the Marwari Association lacked political organisation 
and power to make their voice heard and their views 
known, they ought to take steps to remedy this. They 
must organise, and they might be assured that Govern¬ 
ment would never underrate the well-being of the less 
articulate communities. They must, however, themselves 
be prepared to take their part by placing themselves in a 
position to assert their views, whether to Government, 
the Statutory Commission or any other body. 

Ilis Excellency then referred to the criticisms against 
the Statutory Commission. He said that though Indians 
were entitled to say that a mistake had been made by 
His Majesty's Government, they had no right to say that 
a calculated affront had been intended. He need hardly 
say that His Majesty’s Government realised, to the full, 
the need of the greatest possible goodwill between Britain 
and India in their official, commercial and other relations. 
His Excellency also said that though Indians might, if 
they so thought, say that the wrong method had been 
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chosen of associating' Indians with the Commission, they 
had no right to say that Indians were not being definitely 
and at every stage associated. lie said that the future 
historian would pay little attention to the personnel of 
the Commission ; he would lay great emphasis on the fact 
that for the first time in the relations between Britain and 
India representatives of the Indian Parliament had been 
invited to confer with the representatives of the British 
Parliament. His Excellency went on to say that in the 
next few months everyone would be called upon to decide 
whether ox not they would support the Commission. It 
was no use standing out and giving no opinion at all ; 
everyone must range himself on one side or the other and 
lie could hardly doubt that everyone with a real stake in 
the country, as they considered the issues involved, would 
recognise the necessity of doing everything in their power 
to ensure that the enquiry to be undertaken by the 
Statutory Commission should be the means of assisting 
both Great Britain and India to form a wise and well- 
founded judgment on these grave matters. In conclusion 
Ilis Excellency again emphasised that the Marwari Asso¬ 
ciation were themselves responsible for seeing that their 
point of view was effectively presented. 


OPENING OF THE “SIR LESLIE WILSON HOSPITAL* 

AND LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 8thT)ccemUr 
THE “SIR RAN JIT SINHJI HIGH SCHOOL” AT 1927. 
BARIA. 

In performing the above ceremonies at Baria on the 8th 
December, His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen .—The nature 
of the double ceremony which Your Highness has asked 
me to perform to-day lias a significance which in these 
progressive times it is hardly necessary for me to emphasise. 
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It is a happy symbol of Your Highness’ continuity of 
purpose that as one building is completed the foundation- 
stone of another is laid ; and the fact that one building 
is a hospital and the other a school is in itself sufficient 
evidence of Your Highness’ constant solicitude for the 
physical and intellectual well-being of the inhabitants of 
Baria State. I am glad of this opportunity of complying 
with lour Highness’ request and of being intimately 
associated with institutions which will perpetuate the 
names of Your Highness and of His Excellency Sir Leslie 
Wilson, whom I am proud to rank among my friends and 
whose unfailing interest in medical relief has been of such 
benefit to the Bombay Presidency during the past four 
years. 

I most heartily congratulate Your Highness on the 
successful completion of a new and well-equipped hospital. 
The growing popularity of medical institutions in this 
State is a clear and welcome indication not only that the 
distrust of modern medicine is steadily diminishing, but 
also that Your Highness’ hospitals and dispensaries are 
being rightly and efficiently administered for the people’s 
good. This hospital, which I have no doubt will claim 
Your Highness constant and watchful interest, cannot 
fail to remedy a sorely-felt need in your State, and I know 
that many sufferers who would previously have been left 
to languish and to die will have cause in the future to be 
deeply grateful to the enlightened benefactor who is their 
Ruler. I am gratified to learn that the philanthropy of 
Colonel Maharaj NaharsMhji and Mr. Harilal Parekh is 
to be commemorated by the thoughtful action of Your 
Highness in associating f or all time two wards of the 
hospital with their memory. 

I am well aware that Your Highness’ efforts in the 
direction both of healing the bodies and of training the 
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minds of your subjects have been hampered at every turn 
by unusual obstacles ; the vagaries of the climate, the 
inaccessibility of many districts of the State, the con¬ 
servatism of your general population, leading them to 
view new departures with suspicion, have made the intro¬ 
duction of modern medicine and progressive education 
an ideal difficult of attainment. It is all the more credit¬ 
able to \ our Highness that you have so far accomplished 
your desires ; indeed, the building of which I am to-day, 
by Your Highness’ indulgence, to be privileged to lay the 
foundation-stone will be the second High School in the 
Baiia State. I hope and believe that in due course the 
onward sweep of education will lead to a. demand for yet 
more High Schools, and that Your Highness will have 
occasion still further to add to their number at no very 
distant date in the future. 


I am interested to learn that education both primary 
and secondary is free in Baria, and that there are also 
scholarships provided for deserving students. Your 
Highness valuable scheme for giving to primary education 
an agricultural tinge is the seed of a policy'which will 
prove its merit increasingly as time goes on • education is 
principally intended to fit a man to make the best of his 
environment, and I feel convinced that vocational train¬ 
ing of the type that Your Highness has inaugurated is of 
exceptional importance in an agricultural country like 
-India. The conception of the “ scholar-,,In,,,,1,,,,^ >, 
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disquieting features of Indian life to-day, is the refusal 
of the young man of education to return to his old village 
and use his knowledge on the land, and I am glad to see 
that Your Highness realises the necessity of equipping 
the young idea in your State with a sound knowledge of 
the theory of farming. I am pleased to hear that the 
consequence of transferring the control of educational 
institutions to the State ten years ago has been to stimu¬ 
late the Durbar to great efforts in this direction ; Baria 
has done well in accepting the option offered to all the 
major States in the Agency of assuming their own responsi¬ 
bilities of school-inspection, and I trust that Your 
Highness* officials will continue to prove themselves 
worthy of the confidence that has been reposed in them. 

T will now ask Your Highness * permission to proceed u 
to declare open the “ Sir Leslie Wilson Hospital 77 and 
to lay the foundation-stone of the High School which H 
to have the honour of bearing Your Highness * name. 


STATE BANQUET AT BARIA. 

December His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
192 7. at the State Banquet at Baria on the Sth December :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen .—It has given 
Lady Irwin and myself, Your Highness, the greatest 
pleasure to make the acquaintance of your State and its 
people, and the interest of our visit here is enhanced by 
the knowledge that this pleasure and privilege have fallen 
to the lot cf' no previous Viceroy. We thank you grate¬ 
fully for the cordial welcome you have extended to us 
and for the kind terms in which you have just spoken. 
I particularly value the assurance Your Highness has given 
of the continued loyalty and devotion of yourself and 
your people to His Majesty the King-Emperor, a loyalty 
which has been proved in the past and will, I know, not 
be found wanting in the future. 
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I am indeed, Your Highness, not unaware of the 
history of your ancient House, of its conquest and rule 
of Champancr, its struggle against invaders and neigh* 
bouring enemies, and of the heroic deeds of your ancestors 
of whom the chronicler lias said that “ they Were no un¬ 
worthy scions of a race to which has been assigned the 
palm of martial intrepidity among all the royal houses 
of India ”. 


A hundred and twenty-five years have passed since 
Baria State first came into contact with the British power* 
By that date Your Highness’ house had indeed lost some 
of its old material possessions and no longer held sway over 
the wide ..territories it had ruled in the past. But it had 
lost none of its old independence and still carried its head 
high, even as it does to-day. 

Baria troops readily took the field in company with 
the British against their common antagonists, and the 
assistance they eagerly rendered during that troublous 
period was acknowledged to be of the greatest value. That 
tradition still stands firm. Your Highness* two platoons 
of infantry and troop of cavalry form a highly efficient 
force, well-run and keen on their work. Their turn-out 
is reported to be excellent, and I am glad to hear that 
they have made such a favourable impression when joining 
in neighbouring manoeuvres with units of the Indian Army. 
I am glad to know that we can trust to Your Highness to 
turn out if need be such an efficient body of men, and 
I have reason to believe that in the event of trouble Your 
Highness and Your Highness’ brother would be found 
at the head of your armed forces. 


^our Highness has referred to the scheme you have 
111,11(1 t0 extend the cultivation of your State by the 
construction of irrigation works, and I need hardly say 
, la . he keenly interested to hear whether your 
!n\ (s i gat ions show that this is feasible. You have also 
tugu the necessity of building further feeder lines of 
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railways. You may be aware that the question of rail¬ 
way construction ancl development in the wdiole area in 
question is under examination by the Railway Board, 
and an officer deputed by them for this purpose has 
recently visited the Agency. My Government is fully 
alive to the value of opening up country by means of 
railways, but you will realise that rival claims have also 
to be considered. In the meantime, however, it is satis¬ 
factory to know that sanction has recently been given to 
the construction of a line from Piplod to Deugad Baria. 

I have seen a long list, Your Highness, of the pro¬ 
gressive measures wdiich you have carried out in your State 
during your period of rule. I have referred earlier to¬ 
day to your achievements in the realms of education and 
medical relief. That you also have the agricultural 
prosperity of your subjects at heart is proved by the 
revision of your system of taxation, your institution of a 
Savings Bank for agriculturists, and your grant of 
occupancy rights in agricultural lands to cultivators. 
Your interest in the promotion of industries and commerce 
and in the improvement of your towns and villages is 
patent too to the observer. I am particularly pleased that 
Your Highness should have seen fit to mark the occasion 
of my visit by further action which will in due time enure 
to the benefit of your subjects. I have no doubt that you 
reap the reward of all these labours in the gratitude and 
increased happiness of your people. 

Of Your Highness’ personal services to the Govern¬ 
ment there is also much to say. In all emergencies you 
have given proof of your practical loyalty and anxiety 
to serve the King-Emperor. You served in the Great 
War, and, if you had had your way, you would have been 
found with our recent defensive force in Shanghai. In 
all ways indeed when opportunity offers I know that the 
British Government can always count upon your valuable 
assistance. 
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Our stay in Baria lias been regrettably short, and 
we would willingly have devoted more of our time, if it 
had been possible, to gaining a better acquaintance with 
Your Highness’ State. We thank you sincerely for the 
hospitality you have shown us to-day, and we shall often 
look back with pleasure to our visit. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and drink 
to the health and prosperity of Ilis Highness the Raja 
of Baria. 


OPENING OF THE BOY SCOUTS JAMBOREE IN 
BOMBAY. 

In opening the Boy Scouts Jamboree in Bombay on the llth Docem- 
lltli December, His Excellency the Viceroy said :—- ber 

Brother Scouts.—It gives me great pleasure to be 
among you all to-day and to take part, as Chief Scout 
for India and Burma, in this Jamboree, which I believe 
is one of the biggest that has ever taken place in India. 

I have been much struck by the growth of scouting 
in India ever since I became your Chief Scout. This 
year’s Census, which has just been completed, shows a 
total of over 108,000 Scouters and Scouts in India and 
Burma, an increase of nearly 28,000 in one year. In 
the previous year the increase was almost as great, so you 
may all feel certain that you are taking part in a move¬ 
ment which has a great future before it. And as numbers 
have grown, so has efficiency. 

I have inspected bodies of Scouts all over India, and 
, a ^ e alwfl ys been impressed by their smartness and 
eenness, and I am very pleased to see the fine and efficient 
urn out here to-day. But this Jamboree has a special 
signi loanee. As Sir Chunilal Mehta has said, Scouts 
.lorn a the four corners of India have gathered together 
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here, of many different races and creeds. And this gather¬ 
ing is therefore significant as a symbol of the brotherhood 
of Scouts all over India,—a brotherhood which, as Sir 
Chunilal Mehta has well said, revives the best traditions 
of the old teaching of India. And as Scouts are brothers 
all over India, so are they brothers all over the British 
Empire. 

Many of you, I have no doubt, are now seeing Bombay 
for the first time. You will carry back to your homes 
a wonderful picture of a great city, a great harbour, of 
crowded streets and shipping from all over the world. 
But another impression which I hope you will carry away 
from this Jamboree is an increased realisation of the 
brotherhood of all Scouts. A scout is a Scout all the 
world over ; anything you do as Scouts in your own par¬ 
ticular troop or association affects the credit of Scouts 
all over India. 

That is one thing you should take away from this 
Jamboree with you. Another, I hope, is the determina¬ 
tion to remember and adapt anything you have learnt 
fr’om other Scouts whom you have met here. I have no 
doubt each troop has been comparing itself with its 
neighbours, thinking that in such and such a way its 
own turn out is the best. That is as it should be ; pride 
in yourself is the basis of all self-respect. But this does 
not mean that you have nothing to learn from others, 
and I feel sure that one result of this Jamboree will be 
an increase of efficiency in Scouting far outside the limits 
of Bombay itself. 

Before I say goodbye, I wish to express my gratitude 
to your Provincial Chief Scout, His Excellency Sir Leslie 
Wilson, for allowing me the privilege of opening this 
Jamboree to-day. I know well how much Scouting in 
Bombay owes to Sir Leslie Wilson, and how fortunate you 
are in having a Chief Scout who himself is both a boy 
and a Scout at heart. J must thank you too, Sir Chunilal 
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Mehta, and Mr. Venkateswaran and your lieutenants for 
all the trouble you have taken to make this great gathering 
a success. 

Brother Scouts I wish you all goodbye and good luck, 
and all success both now and throughout your lives. 


MILLOWNERS ASSOCIATION DINNER, BOMBAY. 

The following reply was made by His Excellency the Viceroy l2 j^ r 
to the toast of his health at the Millowners Association Dinner 
at Bombay on the 12th December 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen .—It is a real pleasure 
to me to be here to-night as your guest and I wish to 
express my sincere gratitude for the cordial manner in 
which you have all responded to the toast which the 
Chairman has just proposed. As you have just said, 

Mr. Chairman, it has generally been the role of Bombay 
in the past to welcome the coming and to speed the parting 
Viceroy, seeing little of him in mid-career. I do not 
know what reasons forced my predecessors to take this 
self-denying ordinance, but I do not think we need suspect 
them of any deliberate design to avoid your city except 
on two occasions, on the threshold of office when a man 
is still immune from criticism, or, as some might say, 
when as yet he had had no opportunity of doing wrong, 
and at the close of office, when he can speedily leave 
criticism behind, or when his opportunities of wrong¬ 
doing in India are on the point of being finally 
extinguished. The true reason, I fancy, was that each 
Mceroy like a gourmet keeps the tit-bit to the end. Ever 
since I came to India I decided to visit Bombay as soon 
as I could and I am very glad that my hopes in this 
matter have been so pleasantly fulfilled. There is, apart 
lom °ther considerations, the vital importance of 
;vour city to India and the Empire. It was no bad bargain 
a\ liich the King 0 f England made in 1661 when he took 
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the island as part of the dowry of a Princess. You will 
agree that—in 20th Century jargon—it was ‘ some ’ 
wedding present. He seems, however, to have been less 
prudent a year or two later, when he sold it to the East 
India Company for ten pounds. This, I need hardly tell 
you, was before the Union with Scotland, but I quote it 
as an early example of the solicitude which the British 
Government have always shown for the Bombay business 
man. Since that somewhat indifferent bargain, Bombay 
has never looked back. Her prosperity has gradually 
increased, now slowly now apace, and the result to-day 
is a great city with a great public life under the inspiration 
of great leaders, some of whom, like the late Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, are no longer w r ith us, and many of 
whom I am glad to see here to-night. 

As Mr. Mody has hinted, yours is a city which has 
ever made a ready response to any demand on its generosity 
of public spirit ; one calls to mind the princely benefactions 
of the late Sir Dinshaw Petit, and the untiring activity 
hi public and private life of that grand old man of Indian 
politics, Sir Dinshaw Wacha. In all this building up 
of your City’s position, the deciding factor lias been the 
co-operation or friendly rivalry of Indian and European 
merchants working side by side. I doubt whether any 
other city in the w^orld contains so many distinct national 
types or is so entirely cosmopolitan in character, as your 
Chairman has observed ; and each section of the community 
has played its individual part in making Bombay what 
she is to-day. I think I may say that the influence of 
Bombay in India, in whatever field of its many-sided 
activities, whether politics, or finance, or sport, is difficult 
to exaggerate and is, I sometimes suspect, a good deal 
greater than your natural modesty permits you to believe. 

In the creation of this position, I can assure you, I 
am not blind to what has been due to. the great mill 
industry, which is to a great extent the foundation of 
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Bombay's prosperity, and of that of a great part of the 
country as well. Vast numbers of people are to-day 
supported directly or indirectly by the industiy—in the 
factory or the field, at the loom or at the plough, all 
making their contribution to, and in turn reacting to, the 
economic needs of a world of which all the parts are 
becoming daily more interdependent. Your size and 
importance render you responsible for large numbers of 
persons from whom you draw your labour—it is your 
ousiness that has created this human concentration, and 
I would ask you to use all your influence to the end of 
bringing all members of your Association to recognise 
the moral obligation that rests on them in such matters 
as housing, health and general welfare of their workers. 

I appreciate how much many of you have.done and 
are doing to-day, but the surface of the problem is dniy 
scratched, and the health and mortality figures of your 
city are a grim reminder both of how many-sided the 
problem is and how far we yet are from being able to 
congratulate ourselves upon the results of the efforts made. 
I know very well the difficulties, but every year that passes 
will see the civilised conscience of the world more and 
more aroused upon these matters, and it behoves us all, 
officials and unofficial to keep them constantly before 
our minds. You will not however, I know, expect me to 
compare the importance of the industry with that of 
other Indian enterprises or to say at this moment when 
I am just about to leave the port for the starboard side 
of India, whether cotton or jute is my favourite flower. 
Still, leaving aside comparisons, all the world knows what 
a great structure the Bombay mill industry has become, 
and it is a structure which could not have been built 
without each community taking its share in the work. 
It stands to-day as a concrete proof of what well-directed 
energy can achieve. 
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I do not propose to say much about the present 
position of the mill industry to-night. Business would 
not be business but for its periodical ups and downs, and 
a temporary set back was perhaps to be expected after 
the feverish activity and soaring prices of the Great War. 
I am confident of the industry’s ability to overcome its 
difficulties for I know that your Association will never 
spare time or i rouble to promote the best interests of this 
great trade. Of my Government ’s good-will and sympathy 
you need never be in doubt, and I cannot help referring 
here to the friendly battles which have been waged on 
this subject during the past year. In the first place I 
would say that after all that has happened it is very 
forgiving and generous of your Association to entertain 
me like this. I almost feel that you are heaping coals 
of fire on my head, for your Reputation left Simla last 
summer having obtained, possibly as much as you expected, 
but certainly not as much as you would- have liked. But 
in spite of that you are returning the compliment by 
plying me with all that hospitable Bombay can offer. 

The same friendly spirit has, I am glad to say, 
characterised all the discussions which have taken place 
between your representatives and the spokesmen of 
Government. Mr. Mody has referred to his consistently 
cordial relations with Sir George Rainy, though, indeed 
I am not prepared to shoulder responsibility for Sir 
George’s beliaviour at the Committee table of which you, 
Mr. Chairman, have taken note : the joint liability of 
my Council does not go as far as that l At the same 
time I wonder whether you may not occasionally think 
that his wide experience in Tariff Enquiries makes him 
more difficult to convince than might be the case with 
one who had not served this arduous apprenticeship. A 
President of the Tariff Board turned Member of Council 
js not altogether unlike a poacher turned gamekeeper. 

As an indication of the co-operation between the 
Government and Millowners, I might mention the Trade 
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Mission which is shortly to be sent to certain countries 
to review their possibilities as markets for Indian cotton 
goods, and to make recommendations for the encourage¬ 
ment of the export of cotton manufactures from India. 
I have every hope that this constructive effort to assist 
the cotton export trade will bear valuable fruit, and I 
am glad that a representative of, your Association lias been 
able to lend his sendees for this important Mission. 

I am very glad that I have been able to extend the 
friendships I made in Simla last summer by meeting 
to-night so many leading mill-owners. For there is 
nothing so valuable as personal contact in making each 
side realise the other's difficulties ; we are sometimes apt 
to imagine "that, whatever the obstacles that may stand 
in our own path, the way of others is smooth or would 
be if they were only reasonably intelligent ! It is, I think, 
very often in friendly intercourse like that of to-night 
that we arrive at a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of one another's point of view. 

Before I sit down, Mr. Chairman, I must say how 
cordially I wish your Association and the industry it 
represents a long life of continued and increasing j)ros- 
perity. Your Association is valuable not only to your¬ 
selves ; it is also a great asset to the Government of India. 
There is hardly a single important question connected 
with industries, factory legislation or labour during the 
past fifty years in which the Government has not been 
assisted by the considered views of the mill-owners of 
Bombay. Your members have played and are playing a 
conspicuous part in Imperial, Provincial and Municipal 
Administration, and I am sure that Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Sir Chunilal Mehta are all the more useful members 
of Ilis Excellency the Governor's Executive Council for 
having been Members of the Committee of your Association. 

In thanking you again therefore for your hospitality 
to-night I trust that the future will see a continuance of 
these happy relations between Government and the 
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leaders of the industry you represent, and that We may 
continue to count on the same assistance and advice as 
we have in the past received from the Millowners 
Association. 


OPENING OF THE TANSA COMPLETION WATER 
W T ORKS AT BOMBAY. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech, which 
was read by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, owing 
to the indisposition of the Viceroy, at the opening of the Tansa 
Completion Water Works at Bombay on the 13th December :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen .—The first public 
function in which I had the privilege to take part on my 
arrival in India last year was to receive an address of 
welcome from the Municipal Corporation of this city. I 
said then that I hoped at no distant date to make myself 
acquainted at first hand with some of the problems with 
which the Corporation was grappling and see the improve* 
ments which they were carrying out. Your kindness has 
enabled me to realise this hope and to have the privilege 
of taking part in the final stage of the great scheme we 
are inaugurating to-day. I must thank you, Mr. 
President, and all the members of the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of Bombay, for inviting me to perform this ceremony, 
on which I shall always look back with interest and 
pleasure. The history of this scheme and of its prede¬ 
cessors which you, Mr. President, have just given us, is 
proof of the vital necessity of an increased water supply 
to Bombay. In a modern city like this we are apt some¬ 
times to take as a matter of course the great public services 
of water-supply, lighting, conservancy, and other con¬ 
veniences which mean so much to our daily health and 
comfort, and to forget the care and thought which were 
devoted by men of foresight and technical skill to the 
inception, the construction and the maintenance of public 
works of Ibis character. But I know that every resident 
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of this Municipality will agree with me when I say that 
they owe the Corporation a real debt of gratitude for 
having undertaken and carried through this important 
scheme. 

In the construction of these works the Corporation 
are the first to acknowledge the great assistance given to 
them by the Government, especially in connection with 
the building of the Kasheli Bridge. The original promise 
of 5 lakhs made by Government was, as time went on, 
found to be quite inadequate for this vital part of the 
scheme, and finally their contribution was raised to about 
14. lakhs of rupees. The work from beginning to end, I 
believe, cosC nearly 5 crores, and I think that this must 
be perhaps the biggest work of its kind ever undertaken 
in India by any body other than Government. I am told 
that the complete system of pipe lines embody a mass of 
material greater than that employed in any other water 
works in the world, not even excepting America. 

Whether that home of giant enterprises would admit this 
claim, I cannot say, but I state it as evidence of the 
spacious and farsighted ideas which actuate your 
Corporation in their schemes for the development of the 
city and the welfare of its inhabitants. I will now ask 
your permission to declare open the Tansa Completion 
Works, and in doing so wish them all success. 

BANQUET TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF 
AFGHANISTAN AT BOMBAY. 

Owing to His Excellency the Viceroy’s indisposition, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay read out the speech which 
the Viceroy intended to deliver at the Banquet given in honour 
of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan at Bombay on the 14th Decern- 
December. ber 1927 « 

The following is His Excellency the Governor’s speech :— 

1 our Majesty .—I have to express to you, Your 
Majesty, on behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
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Governor-General of India, His Excellency’s sincere and 
deep regret that severe indisposition has prevented him 
from being present in person to greet Your Majesty on 
your official arrival in Bombay and has been the 
unfortunate cause of his absence from this Banquet to¬ 
night. His Excellency has asked me to express, in his 
own words, the welcome which he offers to Your Majesty 
on behalf of India :— 


We have to-day played our part in the making of 
history. For to-day it has been our privilege to welcome 
His Majesty King Amanulla on the opening stage of that 
great journey to foreign countries across the seas which, 
first of the Rulers of Afghanistan, he has set before 
himself. Warm is the welcome which India tenders to 
her Royal neighbour—a welcome prompted by feelings 
of friendship towards his kingdom and by admiration for 
its Ruler, who within so short a span of years has done 
so much to develop and invigorate his country. I envy 
His Majesty the enjoyment of the panorama of country 
after country that will unfold itself before him, and his 
interchange of ideas with the Rulers and statesmen of 
many nations. But the road in front of him is a long 
one. Nothing but a high sense of patriotism could ha\e 
inspired the resolve to sustain its hardship and fatigues. 
And, if India has been enabled to contribute to the comfort 
of Ilis Majesty and Her Majesty the Queen on the first 
stage of this memorable journey, India will account it her 
good fortune. His Majesty on leaving these shores will 
carry with him India’s good-will. May he carry with 
him also pleasant recollections of his short sojourn amongst 
xis. And now I bid you join with me in drinking to the 
health of His Majesty King Amanulla, King of Afghan¬ 
istan wishing him a pleasant stay in our midst, a fair 
and prosperous journey across the seas and beyond, and 
a safe return in fulness of time to Afghanistan, long'to 
rule to the enduring benefit of his people. 
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BANQUET AT REWA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at the Banquet at Rewa on the 9th January :— 

Your Highness , Ladies and Gentlemen ,—I must thank 9 th January 
Yonr Highness very warmly for the cordial welcome you 1928. 
have, just offered to Lady Irwin and myself, and I can 
assure you! that both my medical adviser and I have 
listened witli gratitude and interest to the reference Your 
Highness was good enough to make to the indisposition 
which at one timej threatened to forbid my visit. It is my 
privilege also to acknowledge the sentiments of loyalty to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to which Your Highness 
lias given expression. Itlhas also given me great pleasure 
to be assured by Your Highness of the friendly assistance 
which you have always received from those officers of 
Government who have been associated With your State. 

We have just listened to a most interesting speech. 

I always welcome surveys, such as Your Highness has 
given us, of the administrative history of Indian States,', 
for they lend an added meaning to much that I see and 

hear during my visits and give me, as Your Highness has 
said, an insight into the aspirations andj difficulties of 
the Ruler himself. I know well that Your Highness 7 
task, as Ruler of Rewa, is no light one. Tin? vast area 
of the State, the backwardness of many j portions of it, 
and the comparatively small revenue available are 
factors in a problem which is by no means easy of solu¬ 
tion. One great difficulty is, I know, thejjmi.strust, shared 
by many of your people, of many of those new elements 
in modern life which may mean the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of old customs in a State, the Jdisturbance of the 
placid contentment of its people, the loss of isolation and 
aloofness from the outer world. It is seldom that any 
one views without regret the passing of! the old order of 
things, and I know that Your Highness has sometimes to 
take a difficult choice between respect for ancestral ways 
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of life and the relentless logic of modern] progress. But 
you have, I believe, marked out for yourself the course 
of obvious wisdom, to welcome and encourage the for¬ 
ward movement in your State, and to lead it| circums¬ 
pectly along lines suited to its environment. In 
approaching your task you have youth, intelligence and 
physical energy on your side, and I think that we have 
every ground for hope)that your reign will be a most 
memorable one in the annals of Rewa, and that you will 
guide the fortunes of your State successfully through 
the difficulties which must j always be associated with a 
period of awakening and development. 


I am well aware of the personal interest Your High¬ 
ness takes in the administration of your State and of the! 
example you set by hard work and simple living, and I 
know that, if I offer Your Highness advice on one or two 
aspects of your duties as Ruler, you will appreciate that 
it is given with the sole purpose of assisting you to 
achieve the objects which you have already set before 
yourself. In particular I wish to stress [the importance 
of maintaining the efficiency of the public services in 
your State—whether administrative or judicial. Over¬ 
centralisation in any sphere of public life seldom stands 
the test of/time, and perhaps the most solid frame-work 
a State can have is a well-qualified and well-paid personnel 
in its public services, fit to be given aj full measure of res¬ 
ponsibility themselves, and who may be trusted to give 
their orders, their decisions or their advice without 
fear or favour, and with a single eye tol justice and fair- 
play. It is not always easy to find this material ready to 
your hand, and T believe that hitherto, owing perhaps in 
part to the lack of educational [facilities, the local supply 
of competent officials in Rewa has been insufficient to 
meet the demands of your public service. From this 
point of view alone Your Highness will realise!the import¬ 
ance of encouraging education of the right sort within 
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your territories. Some time, I know, must elapse before 
educational facilities in Rewa can reach the standard 
already attained injmost other parts of India, but I feel 
sure that much in the meantime might be done to 
stimulate educational progress among your subjects and 
to associate them more closely^witli the higher branches 
of the administration by selecting some of the most 
promising of them for education and training in British 
India. Most countries have learnt by experience the I 1 
value of a generous system of State scholarships, and I 
think it possible that Your Highness would find any ex¬ 
penditure in this direction well repaid by the results. 

Your Highness^ has spoken to-night of the possible 
development of the mineral resources of your State. I am 
in full sympathy with this desire and I can assure you that, 
if expert!advice is required, the Government of India will 
be prepared to help in every possible way. At the same 
time we have to guard against the delusion that mineral 
wealth has only to be tapped to bring prosperity and im¬ 
provement to the whole country side, and I know that 
Your Highness will not put too great a trust i nut he 
prospect of sudden and easy enrichment. More important, 
more permanent, and in this sense I might say a better 
investment, than development of material resources is 
the development of; your human resources, and I have 
no doubt that Youf Highness is alive to the necessity of 
pursuing a policy which will lead to the progress and 
contentment of your I people as a whole. Your State, 
like the great majority of India, is so largely dependents 
upon agriculture that a sound agricultural policy will 
probably be of more benefit than anything else to the 
people, and in a sound agricultural policy 1 include the 
improvement of cattle, an object which must carry a 
very special appeal to the heart of jk very Hindu Ruler. 

I can assure Your Highness tliat the Government of 
India sympathise with your anxiety for the development 
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of railway communications in your State, and it was a 
matter for regret that it was not possible to find a suit¬ 
able route for the Central India Coalfields railway within 
Your Highness ’ territory. As Your Highness knows, new 
alignments, have now been proposed from Katni to 
Sangrowli ‘through the coalfields and from Maihar to 
Mauganj through Rewa, and an estimate has been made of 
the cost of engineering surveys/of these lines. Before in¬ 
curring this expenditure, hoWever, the Railway Board 
have decided that it is necessary to make an investigation 
into the traffic prospects of these lines, in order i to see 
what return would be likely on the cost of constructing 
them. The result of this enquiry is still awaited. 


Before 1 conclude I must pay a tribute to j the measure 
of achievement which has already been accomplished by 
Your Highness, particularly the improvement of communi¬ 


cations, the land revenue settlement, the reorganisation of 
the-Police and Medical Departments andjthe building up 
of a rdfrerve fund If this rate of progress is continued, 
Your Highness will be able, at the end of the long reign 
which we all hope and believe to lie before you, to look 
back on a truly remarkable career of usefulness and 
service to India and to the people committed to your 
charge. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to rise to drink 
to the health ol our host His Highness the Maharaja of 
Rewa. 


BANQUET AT JODHPUR. 

H. Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at die State Banquet at Jodhpur on the 24th January:— 

I our Highness, Laches and Gentlemen ,—Lady Irwin 
and I thank Tour Highness warmly for the cordial 
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"welcome you have extended to us, and for all the care 
and forethought which has been taken to make our stay 
in Jodhpur iso happy and enjoyable. Especially do I wel¬ 
come the opportunity which this visit affords of gaining a 
more intimate acquaintance with the Princes and peoples 
of Rajputana and of seeing for myself a country so 
famous in history and so charming in its scenery. I doubt 
whether in any part of this great continent the contrast 
between the past and the present creates a more vivid im¬ 
pression upon the mind. Here in Jodhpur the rose-red 
fort stands, a romantic and picturesque sentinel over the 
plains of Marwar. Its massive architecture reflects the 
stubborn spirit of its builders, and every stone speaks 
of the brave deeds of Your Highness’ ancestors in the 
wars which fill so manyxpages in the history of this 
country-side. Below it the eye travels over the town of 
which it was once the protector, but which has now spread 
far beyond the circle of its guardian walls and whose 
railway, electric power house, schools and hospitals are 
visible signs of a modern progressive administration. 

Over a century has passed since Your Highness’ an¬ 
cestor first entered into treaty relations with the British 
Government, and in the years that have elapsed, as Your 
Highness has reminded me, the Jodhpur house has main¬ 
tained its reputation for unswerving loyalty to the Crown. 
I prize most highly Your Highness’ renewed assurance of 
fidelity to the traditions of your house. Practical ex¬ 
pression was given to these traditions in the great war 
by the assistance rendered by the fine regiment of Lancers 
which I had the pleasure of reviewing to-day. Of the 
honourable distinction then gained by it Your Highness 
has good reason to be proud, and I have no doubt that, 
should occasion ever arise, the battalion of Infantry 
which Your Highness has lately raised under your 
personal supervision would give an equally good account 
of itself. 
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The name of Sir Pertab Singh who took the Jodhpur 
Lancers first to France and then to Palestine is a house¬ 
hold word throughout the British Empire, and it is not 
necessary for me here to recall the services he rendered to 
the Jodhpur State, or his lifelong devotion to the British 
Crown. 

Tour Highness has refrained from any attempt to 
survey the administration during the four years which 
have elapsed since you were invested with ruling powers, 
but happily the veil, which your modesty has drawn 
over your achievements, has been lifted for me, and I 
have learnt with pleasure that these four years have 
been marked by commendable activity in all branches 
of the administration. <Many new primary schools and 
an excellent High School have been added to the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the State. I much regret that time 
would not allow of my paying a personal visit to the latter 
and to the Rajput school at Chopasni which has done am} 
Wfr- is doing such notable work for the education of Rajputs. 
Considerable progress has also been made with the con¬ 
struction of a new Hospital which, when finished, will, I 
understand, challenge comparison with any institution of 
its land in India. At the same time, by spending large 
sums on extensions and improvements to the State 
railway, Your Highness has shown that you recog¬ 
nise what a valuable asset good railway communica¬ 
tions are, both in facilitating the work of administration 
and in promoting the social and economic development 
of the State. Not only has it been unnecessary to finance 
these projects by raising a loan but, despite this con¬ 
siderable expenditure, the invested funds of the State 
have actually been increased. I congratulate Your High¬ 
ness on this record of progress and on the careful 
administration which has maintained your State in such 
a sound financial position. 
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I sympathise with Your Highness’ anxiety lest your 
railway system which has been built up with such fore¬ 
sight and energy should be adversely affected by the con¬ 
struction of a broad-gauge connection between Karachi 
and Agra. This important scheme is now again to be 
examined. Much will of course depend on the alignment 
eventually selected. Should the project materialise, Your 
Highness may rest assured that every endeavour will be 
made to reconcile conflicting interests and to evolve a 
scheme which will provide the facilities demanded by a 
growing port like Karachi without neglecting the rights 
of existing railway systems. 


Your Highness’ reference to the agricultural condi¬ 
tions in Marwar touches a subject in which I am deeply 
interested. I have learnt with great satisfaction of the 
energetic measures which are being taken for the improve¬ 
ment of the methods of agriculture in Marwar, and I 
was much impressed by the show of horses and cattle, 
especially of the famous Nagore breed, which 1 saw on 
Monday afternoon. In a country which by its nature is 
pastoral rather than arable, experiment and research -with 
the object of developing the best breeds of -sheep and cattle 
will, I feel convinced, well repay the trouble and money 
expended on them. 


I trust that the labours of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture will result in the introduction of more scien¬ 
tific methods in an industry which is the central economic 
factor of life in India and the importance of -which Your 
Highness has recognised in your philanthropic proposal 
to endow a chair of agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
University and scholarships for the study of veterinary 
nnd agricultural science. I accept with the warmest 
pleasure Your Highness’ suggestion that the chair and 
scholarships should be endowed in my name. 
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Your Highness has referred to the geographical and 
economic links which bind together British India and the 
Indian States and to the reactions which constitutional 
advance in British India may have on the position of the 
States. Your Highness is aware that a Committee Under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Harcourt Butler is now enquiring 
into certain aspects of the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the States, and I hope and believe 
that this enquiry will provide us with a sound basis on 
which we shall be able in due time to build. In 
the meantime I will only say that I believe with Your 
Highness that, if there be on both sides good-will and a 
common desire to find for the various problems a solution 
which will conduce to mutual prosperity and progress, 
we can face without anxiety whatever the future may 
have in store. 

I feel that I cannot let this occasion pass without 
making reference to Your Highness ’ generous support 
of the Army in India Polo Team in their endeavour to 
retrieve the International Polo Cup from America. But 
for Your Highness’ Joan of some of your finest polo ponies, 
apart from your financial assistance, it would have been 
difficult to send a team to America at all. Though they 
did not meet with the success we had hoped for, we all 
admire the gallantry of their effort against opponents 
who, on the play, would appear to have been invincible. 

I desire in conclusion to express my gratitude to 
Your Highness for your appreciation of my endeavour 
as Viceroy to gain an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the Puling Princes of India and their States, their 
problems and aspirations. 

In the short time I have been in Jodhpur I have seen 
ample evidence that Your Highness’ solicitude' for . the 
welfare and prosperity of your subjects has already won 
for you an assured place in the;c affection and esteem. 
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This should he alike the pride and the reward of every 
ruler who has the interests of his State at heart. With 
the rapid spread of education the problems which the 
Princes of India have to solve are daily becoming more 
complex, criticism of their administration more and more 
insistent, and the highest standard of government more 
generally demanded by public opinion. It is wise to le- 
cognise and not to ignore the forces which are at work, 
and to realise that a Prince who neglects to discharge 
with humanity and justice the sacred trust which he has 
inherited is not only sacrificing the interests of his sub¬ 
jects and his State, but is weakening the position of the 
Order, to which he has the honour to belong, and is failing 
in his duty of co-operation for the moral and material 
advancement of India as a whole. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to rise to drink 
to the health of our host His Highness the Maharaja of 
J odhpur. 

BANQUET AT UDAIPUR. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at 2 7th Janu- 
tlie State Banquet at Udaipur on the 27th January :— ary 192S. 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen— I rise to offer 
my cordial thanks to Your Highness on behalf of Lady 
Irwin and myself for the kind terms in which you have 
proposed our health, and to my fellow guests for the 
way in which they have honoured it. 

Udaipur and the Mewar State are places of which 
one may truly say that “ their fame has gone out into all 
lands Nobody who has heard of India has not heard 
also of the picturesqueness of Your Highness * State and 
the beauty of your capital, or of the fame of its Ruling 
House in the annals of Indian history. Nobody who 
visits India would think his visit complete were he not 
to see for himself this home of ancient Rajput chivalry* 
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It was therefore with peculiar pleasure that I received 
Your Highness' invitation, because it gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity not only of seeing for myself this famous city, but 
also of drawing closer my personal relations with a Ruler 
who is held in deep respect by the Princes and peoples 
of Rajputana. It was a further pleasure to me‘that, as 
Your Highness has said, my visit should coincide with 
a year of excellent monsoon which has ensured plenty and 
contentment for the ensuing season. 

In these last two days the charm of Udaipur has 
indeed cast its spell upon us. In surroundings such as 
these, pictures of its ancient glories, stories of its old 
struggles and triumphs come up easily before the mind, 
and we look forward with keen anticipation to* seeing the 
scene of some of its most famous exploits when w*e visit 
Chitor on Sunday. The story' of Chitcr and of Your 
Highness’ House covers many pages of Rajput History, 
and great must be your pride to reflect that, after the 
vicissitudes of 12 centuries, the fortress still remains in 
the hands of a direct descendant of Bapa Rawal. Your 
Highness’ lot lias fallen in less warlike times, but that 
the old Sisodia spirit is still undimmed is clear from the 
unabated zest shown by the sportsman of nearly four 
score years who is still able to endure the rigours of an 
Indian Summer day with the youngest of his staff and 
to bring down his tiger at the end of it. 

Your Highness has alluded to the friendship of 
Maharana Sarup Singhji. We shall never forget the 
steadfast loyalty of Your Highness’ great predecessor 
at that critical time, perhaps the most critical which the 
British power in India has ever had to face, and I rejoice 
to think that the cordial relations then subsisting 
between my countrymen and Mewar continue firm to this 
day. 

Let me step, Your Highness, for a moment from the 
past to the present. Changes are taking place in the 
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India of to-day, so rapid and momentous as to demand 
most careful vigilance and statesmanship on the part 
of all who are responsible for the, administration of any 
portion of this great continent. I feel confident^ that 
Your Highness, while preserving all that is best in the 
old, will with the well-known loyalty of your house do 
all that is in your power to assist in the solution of the 
many difficult problems that loom on the horizon. 

' I will not detain Your Highness longer except to 
thank you cordially for your princely hospitality and to 
give you an assurance of our deep appreciation of your 
kindness.- Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join 
with me in drinking the health of ;our most distinguished 
host, ITis Highness Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur 
of Udaipur. 

ADDRESS TO THE COMBINED LEGISLATURES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Houses of p e i )rua ry 
Legislature on the 2nd February 1928 as follows :— 1928. 

Gentlemen , —With the exception of one topic to 
which I will return later in my speech, I do not propose 
to-day. to deal with all the various important subjects 
which] are likely to come before you for consideration this 
session. But there are one or two matters to which I 
think it is proper that I should make brief reference. 

Our relations with Foreign States along our great 
land frontier, from Persia in the west to Siam in the east, 
continue, I rejoice to say, very cordial in character. 

India has been honoured by a public visit from His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan on his way to Europe, 
and the warmth of his welcome by Government and j 
people alike was evidence of the links of friendship and 
common interest that bind the two countries together. 

It was a matter of much disappointment to me that indis¬ 
position debarred me from active participation in the 
L6PSY 60 
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welcome, to His Majesty. My disappointment was no 
less great that indisposition should have robbed me of the 
pleasure of making the personal acquaintance of that 
sagacious statesman His Highness the Prime Minister of 
Nepal, now in Calcutta on a visit which only the state 
of his health precluded from being a public visit and! 
which I trust will soon lead to a complete restoration of 
his normal vigour. 

I pass from the subject of India's external relations 
with her territorial neighbours to mention|recent events 
affecting the position of Indians overseas. Ilon’ble 
Members will have observed with great satisfaction the 
cordial spirit in which the appointment of the Right 
Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, as our Agent in South Africa, 
has been from the first received both by the Union Gov¬ 
ernment and by the various Ejections of the public, both 
European and Indian, in that country. Since his arrival 
our Agent has performed invaluable work in consolidating 
the friendly relations between the, two countries, in stimu¬ 
lating among the Indian settlers the desire for self-help, 
and in promoting between Europeans and Indians in 
South Africa a clearer perception of mutual obligations. 
He has realised the highest expectations of those who, 
appreciating his capacity and gifts, expected {most from 
him, and there is therefore every reason to hope that 
questions which are still outstanding or may arise in the 
future will be harmoniously adjusted. 


Indians in East 
special attention of 


Africa have also recently claimed the 
my Government and of Hon’ble 


Members. Acting on a suggestion of a representative 
deputation of the Legislature winch waited on me in 
Simla last September, my Government have recently sent 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank to assist the 
Indian communities concerned in connection with the 


Commission, which has been deputed 


by His Majesty’s 
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Government to examine locally certain aspects of future 
policy. Our representatives have already made a rapid 
tour of the territories in which Indian interests are im¬ 
portant, and are now working there in close relations 
with the accredited leaders of Indian opinion. Iloirble 
Members may feel confident that anw case which the 
Indian settlers may desire to advance will be effectively 
presented, and can count upon careful consideration at 
the hands of the Commission. 

I now turn to the major political question which it 
is necessary that I should ask you to examine in greater 
detail. Since I last addressed the Legislature, Ills 
Majesty’s Government have, as Hon’ble Members are 
aware, taken certain decisions in connection with the 
Statutory Commission, which are of vital concern to 
Lidia. Circumstances made it impossible for me to an¬ 
nounce these decisions to the Legislature, as I should 
naturally have wished 
of this, the earliest convenient 
observations in regard to them. 

I need not recapitulate what I said in [ray statement 
of November 8th. That statement gave at length the 
reasons which had promoted Ilis Majesty’s Government 
to accelerate the date of the enquiry and to appoint a Par¬ 
liamentary; Commission. It outlined the proposed 
procedure at the various stages, and indicated broadly 
the lines on which Ilis Majesty’s Government hope to 
unite the best efforts of the chosen representatives! of 
India and Great Britain in the wise ordering of India’s 
future. Within the general framework as there des¬ 
cribed, the Prime Minister made it plain in the course of 
Lici Parliamentary Debates that it was the considered 
n. mtion of Ilis Majesty’s Government to leave to the 
ommission itself full discretion as to the methods by 
ie they should approach their! task. The Commission 
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occasion, to make some 
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arrives in India to-morrow, not as yet on its more formal 
mission, but with the hardly less important object of en¬ 
abling its members to acquaint themselves with! the 
general working of the legislative and administrative 
machines, and hold informal consultations for the purpose 
of determining the most appropriate means of discharging 
the responsibility which Parliament has laid’upon them. 
Considerable difference of opinion has become apparent as 
to the way in which India should receive these decisions 
of Ilis Majesty’s Government and of Parliament. On 
the one] hand, those who speak for important sections of 
Indian political thought have been loud in their criticism 
and condemnation of the scheme approved by Parliament. 

On the other hand, manyj thoughtful and distinguished 
Indians, as well as large and powerful communities, have 
declared themselves in favour both of the Commission’s 
constitution and of the general procedure that has been 
devised/ and have expressed their readiness to give it all 
the assistance that they can. 

I do not propose to enter far into the lists of con¬ 
troversy, but there are two points to which I think it right 
to refer. It has been freely said that His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have done Indians a real injustice, in denying 
to them adequate means! iby which Indian opinion may 
influence and affect the^ proceedings. Such charges 
as these arise in part from the genuine failure of some \ 
critics to appreciate features of the scheme which; I 
thought had been sufficiently plainly stated. It has, for 
instance, been assumed that representatives of India 
would not confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
in London, until after Parliament; had reached main 
decisions of principle upon the second reading of a Bill. 
That this is not the case is clear from my statement of 8th 
November, in which I Jsaid that it was not the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt 
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any proposals which, as a result of the Commission’s 
report, might be put forward, without first giving an 
opportunity for Indian opinion by personal contact to 
exert its full weight in shaping the view of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in regard to them. I was care¬ 
ful to point out that at this stage Parliament will not 
have been asked to express any opinion on particular 
proposals, and that therefore, so far as Parliament is con¬ 
cerned, the whole field will still be open. 

Apart from such misapprehensions, I am free to 
admit that the question of whether or not better means 
could have been devised for associating Indian opinion 
with the enquiry which Parliament is bound to undertake 
is one on which every man is entitled to hold his own 
view. But though Indian leaders have the right, if they 
wish, to say that His Majesty’s Government have chosen 
the wrong method of such association, they are not at 
liberty, if they desire to retain the character of true 
counsellors of the people or of honest controversialists, 
to say that His Majesty’s Government have not sought 
means—and I would add very full and very unprecedent¬ 
ed means—of placing Indians in a position to take an 
ample share with them in the evolution of their country’s 
future. I cannot help thinking, if we may attffeipt to look 
beyond the present dust and turmoil of argument, asser¬ 
tion and debate, that there is real danger in some quarters 
of mistaking shadows for reality. I doubt whether those 
who criticise the broad framework of the plan approved 
by all parties in Parliament have reflected upon what is 
implicit in the idea of the Select Committees of the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial Legislatures. In the earlier stages 
there is the association of these Committees with the 
Commission, through whatever procedure the Chairman 
and Members of the Commission, after placing themselves 
fully in touch with Indian opinion, may deem best cal¬ 
culated to enable them to discharge the duty entrusted to 
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them. In due time the Commission will have completed 
its task and the matter will pass into other hands. At 
this moment as the Commission moves from the stage, 
the Central Legislature has, if .it so -desires, through 
chosen representatives of its own perhaps the 
greatest and most powerful means of influencing the 
further current of events. It is at this juncture invited, 
through some of its number, to sit with Parliament itself, 
acting in its turn through its own Joint Select Committee. 
Let us picture to ourselves the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament and the Select Committee of this Legislature, 
sitting together in one of the Committee rooms of West¬ 
minster to consider the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. These proposals will deal with a vast 
problem on which Parliament indeed has to decide, but 
where it is no more to the interest of Great Britain than 
il is to that of India that the issues should be clouded by 
avoidable difference or disagreement, and in regard to 
which therefore Parliament will naturally seek to reach 
decisions that command as great a measure as may be of 
reasoned Indian political support. Is it not fair to 
conclude that both the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
charged with the function of making final recommenda¬ 
tions to Parliament, and earlier the Commission—each 
being masters within very wide limits of their own 
procedure—will desire to go to the furthest point that 
they deem possible, in order to carry along with them the 
convinced assent of the representatives of India, with 
whom they will under the plan proposed be working in 
close and intimate relations ? To suggest that in these 
circumstances the effect of Indian opinion, if it avails 
itself freely of its opportunities, will be no greater than 
that which might be associated with the role of witnesses, 
and will not indeed be such as to influence the course of 
events throughout every stage, is to advance a proposition 
that no political experience can support, and that I 
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should have thought no one who was versed in the process 
and management, of public affairs would seriously main¬ 
tain. Any such impression is as strangely at variance 
with the intentions of Parliament recorded in recent 
debates as it is with any such picture as I have sought 
to draw of the process in operation. It is surely obvious 
that what will be of supreme importance to India at both 
stages will be the quality of the men she has chosen to 
represent her, and it is difficult to conceive of any way in 
which Parliament could have given more clear indication 
of its desire both to give full weight to Indian opinion, 
and to recognise the dignity and position of the Indian 
Legislature. In such matters it is well to remember that 
constitutional forms are nothing but instruments in the 
hands of men, responding to the skill of the craftsman 
as the plain chisel in the hand of the expert sctilptor. 
And as men are greater than the instruments they use, 
we gravely err if we suppose that complaint however loud 
of the tools, which circumstances has placed in our hands, 
will suffice to induce posterity to hold us guiltless, if in 
the result our workmanship whether through lack of will 
or of capacity is found wanting. Whatever men may be 
tempted to think at the present moment, I dare predict 
that the searching inquest of history will not fail to 
return judgment against those who sought to use their 
power to hinder when it was in their power to help. 

The other main point to which I invite attention is 
the statement, which has been widely and repeatedly 
made, that His Majesty’s Government have deliberately 
offered an affront to India by the exclusion of Indians 
from the personnel of the Commission. I have said enough 
to make it plain -why I do not think it reasonable for any 
Indian to feel that he or his country has been slighted 
by the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The rela¬ 
tive merits of the various methods of associating India 
with this business are, as I have said, matters on which 
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opinion may legitimately be divided. Bnt to go further 
and say that His Majesty’s Government deliberately 
intended to affront Indian feeling is a very much more 
serious charge to make, and^ft'he first duty of those who 
make it is to satisfy themselves that it is well founded. 
Let me make it very plain that I expect Indians, as I would 
myself, to be sensitive of their honour. None, whether 
individuals or nations, can afford to be otherwise, for 
honour and self-respect lie at the foundation of all social 
life. But honour and self-respect are not enhanced by 
creating affronts in our imagination, where none in fact, 
exist. For the essence of any such offence, as of rude¬ 
ness in private life, lies in the intention behind the act, 
and no reasonable person would dream of blaming the 
conduct of another where the intention of discourtesy 

was lacking. 

In the present ease British statesmen of all parties 
have stated in 'terms admitting of no misconception that 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission was in 
no way intended as any affront to India. Time and again 
this assertion has been repeated, and I would ask in all 
sincerity by what right do leaders of Indian opinion, Avho 
are as jealous as I am of their own good faith, and would 
resent as sharply as I any refusal to believe their word, 
impugn the good faith and disbelieve the plain word of 
others ? I would deny to no man the right to state freely 
and frankly his honest opinion, to condemn—if lie 
wishes—the action of TTis Majesty’s Government in this 
regard, or to say that they acted unwisely or in mis¬ 
apprehension of the true feeling that exists in India. 
That again isVa matter of opinion. But what no man is 
entitled to say—for it is quite simply not true—is that 
His Majesty’s Government sought to offer a deliberate 
affront to Indian honour and Indian pride. 

I have thought it right to speak plainly on these mis¬ 
understandings because they have been widely 
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represented as the justification of some at any rate of 
the counsels, which urge Indians to abstain from all part 
oi- lot in the enquiry now to be set on foot. I feel at the 
same time a profound and growing conviction that those 
tvho would argue that such abstention will do no harm 
to the cause ol India are dangerously deluding 1 hem- 
selves and others. There are of course some who would 
wholly deny the moral right of Parliament *to i )e the 
tribunal in this cause, but, as I have said more than once, 
however much I may respect many of those who take this 
view, I do not pretend to be able to reconcile it with the 
actual situation which we to-day have to consider. I have 
during the time that I have been in India been careful 
to avoid saying anything that might magnify differences 
that must inevitably exist, and have never invited any 
man to forego principles to which he felt in conscience 
bound to subscribe. But let nobody suppose that he is 
assisting the realisation of his ideals by reluctance to 
look on facts as they are. It is in no spirit of argument 
or lack of sympathy with Indian aspirations that I repeat 
that India, if shep^ desires to secure Parliamentary 
approval to political change, must persuade Parliament 
that, such change is wisely conceived, and likely to benefit 
those affected by it. She has now the opportunity of 
making her persuasion felt, through the means of the Com¬ 
mission statutorily established. The Commission has been 
established with the assent and co-operation of all British 
parties. They will carry through their enquiry with, it 
is hoped, the generous assistance of all shades of Indian 
opinion. But whether such assistance is offered or with¬ 
held, the enquiry will proceed, and a report will be 
presented to Parliament on which Parliament will take 
whatever action it deems appropriate. Anyone who has 
been able to read the full report of the debates in Parlia¬ 
ment on the motions to appoint the Commission must have 
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been impressecbOby the evidence of spontaneous good-will 
towards India, with which the speeches of responsible 
spokesmen of all parties were instinct. This good-will 
would naturally be a factor of immense importance in 
determining the attitude of Parliament towards these 
questions, and I would very earnestly hope that it might 
not be lightly cast aside. And yet it is certain that an 
agitation, fostered and promoted by methods which have 
led to grave occurrences in the past, is bound to breed 
serious misgivings in the mind of the British Parliament, 
with whom at present lies the final decision in Indian 
political affairs. 


What then in India or Great Britain is to be gained 
by a policy of boycott ? Neither I nor anyone else can 
predict the effect upon the Commission’s report, or later 
upon the mind of Parliament, if many of those who claim 
to speak for India decide at every stage to stand wholly 
aloof from a task in which Parliament has solicited their 
assistance and collaboration. It is clearly possible for 
people to stand aside, and withhold their contribution, 
just as it will be possible for the Commission to prosecute 
its enquiry, and with the assistance at its disposal reach 
conclusions, in spite of such abstention. But at the least 
it would seem certain that such an attitude must inter¬ 
pose yet further obstacles to the discovery of that more 
excellent way of mutual understanding, which the best 
friends of India, of every race, well know to be requisite 
for her orderly evolution to nationhood. And, meanwhile, 
in order to mobilise national resentment at an alleged 
deliberate affront, that has never been more than the 
fiction of men’s imaginations, appeal will have been made, 
under guise of vindicating national self-respect, which 
there has been no attempt to impair to all the lowest and 
worst elements of suspicion, bitterness and hostility. 
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Those were wise words of one of India’s most 
distinguished sons a few weeks ago, which repeated the 
lesson—taught more than once of recent years-^-that it is 
easier to arouse than to allay sucli forces, which too 
readily pass beyond the control of those who invoke their 
aid. 

I do not know whether I am sanguine in hoping that 
even at this hour it may be that words of mine might 
induce some of those, who aspire to guide their fellow- 
countrymen in India, to desist from a line of action, which 
at the best Can only lead to negative results and disap¬ 
pointment, and may at the worst bring consequences of 
which India is unhappily not without experience. But 
in any case I feel it to be not less incumbent upon me 
now to state what I believe to be the truth in this matter, 
than I lately judged it to be my duty to direct the attention 
of India to the communal antagonisms, that threatened 
the destruction of any attempts to build an Indian nation. 
The counsel I then gave was, I am glad to think, regarded 
as that of a well-wisher, sincerely desirous of assisting 
India. But the counsel of a friend must be independent 
of what at any particular moment some of those whom 
he addresses may desire to hear, and, if that which I now 
give is less universally certain of acceptance, it is not less 
dictated by my desire to dissuade India, as I verily believe, 
from mistaking the path at one of the cross roads of her 
destiny. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES AT DELHI. 

H. E. the Viceroy presided over the Seventh Session ofThe 
Chamber of Princes at Delhi on the 20th February and opened 
the Proceedings with the following Address [A T .R.— This speech 
was not published.] 

I our Highnesses,-jl lake great pleasure in welcoming 
A our Highnesses to-day to ihe seventh session of the 
Narendra Mandal. It, is the second over which I have had 
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the honour to preside and the first to be held in this build¬ 
ing, where it will hereafter be permanently located. I trust 
that Your Highnesses will find the Chamber comfortable 
and convenient, and that for long years to come it will see 
the annual gatherings of your Order. 

Fifteen months have elapsed since our last session and 
during the year 1927 there was no meeting of the Chamber. 
This was because on this- occasion, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of Your Highnesses, it has been decided to 
hold the meeting in February rather than in November. 

I recognise advantages in the change, and I regret only 
that one factor may have caused inconvenience to some of 
Your Highnesses.* For, since the Indian Legislature is 
also in session in February, we have been unable to place 
at your disposal the residential accommodation that would 
otherwise have been available. It may be that this has 
caused the falling off in attendance which I am sorry to 
notice this year. I trust that, when the houses which some 
of Your Highnesses are building in Delhi are completed, 
the difficulty of accommodation will be to some extent re¬ 
moved, and I may again be able to address a fully repre¬ 
sentative Chamber. 

Death has again taken toll among our members and 
some who might have been with us to-day have passed away. 
Two of them belonged to an older generation of Rulers, 
now fast disappearing, and were links with a past, which 
though not distant in time, is already becoming historic. 
His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi had ruled for 
37 years before his lamented death last summer. He was 
a loyal and steadfast friend of the British Government as 
was testified by the honours bestowed upon him by ITis 
Majesty the King-Rmperor. Remote among his jungle 
fastnesses lie saw little of modern change, and only once 
attended a meeting of this Chamber. Your Highnesses 
will, I know, wish to join me in expressing sympathy with 
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the bereaved family. I would extend the same sympathy 
to the family of His late Highness the Maharaja of 
Karauli. Like the late Maharao Raja of Bundi, His late 
Highness of Karauli belonged to an old school, whose num¬ 
bers are diminishing year by year, and, by those who knew T 
him, he will long be remembered as the true type of Rajput 
gentleman and sportsman. I must refer also with regret 
to the late Raja of Jawhar who on more than one occasion 
attended sessions of this Chamber. 

Yet another change has to be recorded in the member¬ 
ship of this Chamber owing to the abdication of His High¬ 
ness the Raja of Bilaspur. who has been constrained by the 
weight of age and ill-health to give up his responsibilities 
as Ruler of his State. I would wish him many years of 
happy retirement and trust that his son who succeeds hiiu 
will prove worthy of his high position. 

In addressing Your Highnesses at the opening session 
of the Chamber 15 months ago, I referred to the special 
importance of the problem of the relations of the Stales 
with the Government of India, and indicated my desire to 
hold frank and friendly discussions on the topic with Your 
Highnesses ’ Standing Committee. The Chamber approved, 
and, in pursuance of your wishes and mine, conversations 
were held between us in Simla last summer when many 
aspects of this question were subjected to preliminary 
examination and discussion. The free interchange of 
views that there took place has been of value, certainly to 
myself, and I trust also to the Princes who took part in 
them. In the course of those conversations it became clear 
to me that, if and when larger proposals involving wide 
changes in the present relationship between British India 
and the States fell to be activel} r considered, it would be 
of real importance that many matters of immediate rele¬ 
vance should have been previously examined. 
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Many of Your Highnesses expressed doubts regarding, 
some aspects of your legal position vis-a-vis the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Crown, and it seemed proper that 
steps should be taken by which these doubts might be re¬ 
solved. It also appeared desirable to explore possible 
means of removing the uncertainty which many felt regard¬ 
ing a number of economic and financial questions where the 
interests of both British India and the States were evidently 
concerned. Upon my recommendation therefore, in which 
I think 1 was acting in accordance with Your Highnesses’ 
desires, a small expert Committee* has been appointed by 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State to examine these ques¬ 
tions, and, as Your Highnesses are aware, it assembled here- 
/ last month and is/now in the midst of its labours. I am 
happy to believe that its personnel has been generally ap¬ 
proved by, and will command the confidence of, Your High¬ 
nesses. 

The terms of reference to the Committee are known to 
you, and on all points dying within them it is of course 
open to Your Highnesses to express your views as fully and; 
comprehensively as you may desire. I have become aware 
of some anxiety on the part of Your Highnesses lest the- 
Committee’s time in India may be too shorq to-enable vour 
representations to be properly prepared or to be adequately 
considered. I can assure Your Highnesses that I no less 
than yourselves desire that ample opportunity should be 
given for a fallalppreciation of your position on all relevant 
issues. In this I think you can safely rely on the sound 
sense and sympathy of the Committee itself, and Your 
Highnesses may rest assured that the Members of that Com¬ 
mittee will share my desire that means may be devised 
which will permit you to place them in full possession of 
your views. 

I do not wish, and it would be improper for me, to 
attempt any forecast of what the findings of the Com- 
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mittee may be. But Your Highnesses will agree that its 
appointment is a landmark in the history of our relations. 
Changing conditions bring changing needs, and, if we are 
-to move forward with wisdom and foresight, we should 
start with full and mutual appreciation of the various 
factors in a very complex problem/ I accordingly appeal 
•to all Your Highnesses to give close and earnest thought 
to these subjects, and to present your reasoned opinions to 
the Committee without reserve, for the happy and success¬ 
ful issue of this enquiry will depend in large measure on 
the thoughtful co-operation and good-will of the Princes’ 
►Order. 

I have spoken .more than once recently of the great 
importance at this juncture of Your Highnesses being able 
.to meet any criticism that mqy be brought against the 
quality of your various administrations, and I make no 
apology for emphasising this once more. At a time when 
^constitutional changes are under consideration in British 
India, it is inevitable that much attention should be direct¬ 
ed, both in the press and on the public platform, to condi¬ 
tions in the States. However ill-judged may sometimes be 
their conclusions and however unjust their criticism, then 
is underlying truth in the contention that the progress of. 
all India must depend in some measure on the advance 
made in the States. The form of government may be of 
less importance than the spirit that inspires it and many 
States, as I gratefully acknowledge, have shown that they 
appreciate the modem ideals of good administration and 
strive within the resources at their disposal to attain to 
them. But there are others where it is not so, and where 
the reproach that the Huler employs his revenues largely 
or e\en primarily for personal pleasures is not entirely 
without foundation. Such cases are harmful to the States 
in these days of publicity far beyond their immediate circle, 
anu the Princes who are responsible for misgovernment or 
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scandal, besides failing to discharge their duty to their 
subjects, do grave disservice to their Order. 

Since I last met Your Highnesses I have been privileg¬ 
ed to travel widely among your States, to see the working 
of your administrations, and to view the mighty strong¬ 
holds of your famous ancestors. My experience has en¬ 
abled me to feel more keenly even than before the atmos¬ 
phere of romance and chivalry in which your Houses were 
founded, and to realise the strenuous endeavour, high 
courage and selfless devotion that have marked so many 
pages in your histories. I can now appreciate better their 
importance in the record of India and can understand the 
old Indian ideal of Kingship exercised in consultation with 
loyal nobles)4ind a contented people. Your Highnesses have 
great traditions and are the inheritors of fine and noble 
qualities. You have been trained to rule and should 
possess the vital forces that inspired your fighting fore¬ 
fathers. The days of internal strife are happily over and 
the energy, courage and foresight that gave your ancestors 
victory on many a hard-won field can now be diverted to 
promote the peaceful progress and development of your 
States and people. It is for Your Highnesses in these 
critical days to maintain and enhance the name of your 
ancient and honourable dynasties, and to show that the 
Prince may be in the fullest sense the servant of his people 
and the wise custodian of their best interests. In all 
measures to these ends you may count upon^ine for advice 
and assistance whenever you may seek them. 

Since our last meeting, India has been blessed by a 
good and plentiful monsoon, and most States have shared 
in the general prosperity. Floods in Gujerat and Kathia¬ 
war have however caused severe losses in some of the States 
of Western India. They serve to remind us how precarious 
are the conditions of agriculture, and how necessary it 
is to adopt all possible measures for the welfare a,nd 
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•prosperity of the agriculturist. We may soon expect the 
report of the Royal Commission on this most vital subject, 
■and I trust that Your Highnesses will give its recommenda¬ 
tions your earnest attention. Both in fighting against diffi¬ 
culties and in securing the spread of improved methods, 
success will be more certain if the States co-operate whole¬ 
heartedly with the neighbouring Provinces in British India. 

This leads me to a further matter on which I would 
ask your help. The {government of India have appointed 
a Committee to examine the desirability of developing tli-e 
road system of India, and the means by which such develop¬ 
ment can be most suitably promoted and financed. 
After the Committee have submitted their report, it may 
be found desirable to invite the co-operation of the States 
in any scheme of through road communications which may 
be recommended. With the development of motor trans¬ 
port the value of a good road system for the convenience 
of passengers and marketing of produce has enormously 
increased and any sound scheme will, I am certain, com¬ 
mand the enlightened support of Your Highnesses. 

It will be in Your Highnesses ’ recollection that, at the 
session held inXNovember 1926, I announced the intention 
of the Government of India to convene a Conference in 
order to discuss the various aspects of the opium problem 
in so far as it affected Indian States. I then appealed for 
the co-operation of Durbars in our endeavours to solve Ibis 
problem of world,-wide significance. A Conference w'as 
accordingly held at Simla in May last under the presidency 
of the ITon’blc Mr. Das. The discussions were conducted 
in an atmosphere of the frankest mutual understanding 
and the results were decidedly encouraging. It was agreed 
that the whole subject should be fully investigated, and it 
was recommended that a Committee on which the Durbars 
concerned were duly represented should be appointed for 
L6PSV ^ 52 
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the purpose. It was proposed that this Committee should 
visit the States that were interested and should enquire 
thoroughly into local conditions. The, recommendations of 
the Conference were accepted by the Government of India, 
and the Committee is now engaged in its investigations. I 
have every hope that by this means we shall succeed in 
arriving at conclusions which will be found acceptable to 
all parties concerned. 

A further question which has a bearing on interna¬ 
tional relations is that of the Slavery Convention, which 
the Government of India have undertaken to bring to the 
notice of the States. Slavery in the ordinary sense is not 
now practised in any State, but, in dealing with all customs 
involving forced labour, I trust that Your Highnesses will 
do your utmost, both by educating public opinion and by 
your own action, to prove that you are in sympathy with 
the ideals underlying the Convention. 

At the session held in November 1924 ; Ilis Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar moved a Resolution recommending 
the exemption of all Members of the Chamber of Princes 
in their own right from the payment of customs duties on 
articles imported for their personal use, a privilege now 
enjoyed by Ruling Princes whose dynastic salute is not 
less than 19 guns. This Resolution was carried, and at the 
time my predecessor said that the matter must form the 
subject of further examination before the Government of 
India could accept the views thus put forward. He how¬ 
ever undertook that it would receive the most careful con¬ 
sideration. The Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India have given full weight^to the 
importance which Your Highnesses attach to the matter, 
but the conclusion at which they have arrived is that the 
matter is not one that can be considered apart from the 
general question of the fiscal relations between the Govern- 
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ment of India and the Durbars, which is one of the ques¬ 
tions under investigation by the Indian States Committee. 

I would refer again to the important problem of the 
future of the Chiefs’ Colleges. My Government has now 
formulated proposals which are being considered by the 
Governing Bodies of the Colleges concerned. Their views 
will be carefully examined before decisions are finally 
reached, and I would urge Your Highnesses to give 
early and earnest attention to our scheme. The 
proposals are tentative only and subject of course 
to modification in the light of your criticisms, 
but it is in the evident interests of all the Colleges that an 
early settlement should be reached ; since, while doubt and 
uncertainty exist, it is difficult to recruit the right type of 
Masters on which the success of these institutions must 
inevitably depend. 

Your Highnesses, as I hope, will agree that the pro- 
gramme before you at this session contains a variety of 
important items and gives promise of interesting and useful 
debates. Although there has been only one meeting of 
the Standing Committee, it has been able to carry some of 
its discussions to successful conclusions and three of the 
Summaries, which have been under examination for some 
time, are now ready for presentation to the Chamber. 

One relating to the employment of Europeans and - 
aliens in the States has behind;#; the unanimous opinion. £ 
of those who attended the Standing Committee and may 
be expected to receive Your Highnesses’ approval. A 
similar unanimity supports that relating to the question 
of the assessment of compensation for land required in 
British India and in Indian States for irrigation and navi¬ 
gation purposes. The remaining Summary on the difficult 
question of the construction of tramways in the States is 
supported by a majority vote only on certain points of con¬ 
siderable practical importance. Its ventilation in the 
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Chamber will enable those Princes, who have personal ex^ 
peri epee of and are directly interested in the question, to 
express their views before recommendations are made by 
Your Highnesses. 

Other items of your Agenda contain proposals involv¬ 
ing modifications in the existing Rules of Business. Your 
Highnesses will realise that such changes should not be 
lightly undertaken, and i shall listen to their discussion 
with interest. 1 would only say at this stage that any 
measures tending to add to the interest of the discussions 
in the Chamber are assured of my sympathetic considera¬ 
tion. 

I notice one item at least which should not fail in this 
characteristic, the Resolution to be moved by Ilis Highness 
of Alwar on the education and training of minor Princes. 
It is a question of the greatest moment on which widely 
divergent views are held by people of great intelligence 
and long experience. It is therefore eminently appropriate 
for full and exhaustive discussion by Your Highnesses, and 
I look forward to receiving from the debate much that will 
be of value to me in dealing with this very difficult problem. 

For the second time His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala has been a representative of India at the 
League of Nations, and we are to have the privilege of 
listening to his report on his activities at its annual 
Assembly. I am happy to hear from other sources that he 
has confirmed and heightened the favourable impression 
made on the last occasion. The readiness with which IT is 
Highness, like others of your Order, who have attended the 
League, has lent his time and labours to its deliberations 
is gratifying evidence that the Princes of Tndia are willing, 
whenever occasion requires them, to subordinate personal 
convenience to promoting the best interests of India and 
the Empire. 
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It will also fall to Your Highnesses to elect the 
Chancellor and the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
for the ensuing year, bearing in mind that the retiring 
Office-holders are eligible for re-election. Your Highnesses 
will doubtless wish to express your appreciation of the 
energy and efficiency that have marked the tenure of his 
high and responsible office by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. He has been a watchful custodian of your 
interests while displaying promptness and courtesy in the 
conduct of business with my Secretariat. Owing to various 
reasons only one formal meeting of the Standing Committee 
was held during the year. Your Highnesses will not how¬ 
ever deduce from this that the members have been remiss 
in their duties. Collectively and individually they have 
on many informal occasions discussed 1 with me matters 
affecting Your Highnesses, and I am deeply grateful for 
the advice and assistance they have given me. 

I wish Your Highnesses God-speed in your delibera¬ 
tions, both within this Chamber and without it. The times 
are momentous and demand clear thinking and wise 
prevision from all whose hands may shape the destinies of 
India. You in the States and we in British India are 
faced by many complex and far-reaching problems, but if 
we mutually deal with them in a spirit of friendly co-opera¬ 
tion and wise statesmanship, we shall assuredly discover 
reasonable and successful solutions. 


UNVEILING OF THE MARQUTS OF READING’S 
PORTRAIT IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, NEW 
DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy unveiled the Portrait of Lord 
Reading, presented by Raja Devoid Nandan Prasad Singh of 
Monghyr, in the Council Chamber at New Delhi on the morning 


23 rd Febru¬ 
ary 1928. 
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of the 23rd February, and delivered the following speech on that 
-occasion :— 

Your Highnesses and Gentlemen ,—We are met to-day 
.to do honour to a man who will deservedly rank high among 
Indian Viceroys. Many years before he became Viceroy, 
men knew Lord Reading as one whose outstanding qualities 
■of intellect and .character had unaided taken him to the 
forefront of public life. At the Bar and in Parliament, 
as diplomat and as man of the world, he had displayed the 
versatility of his genius, and had gained that almost unique 
variety of experience, which enabled him in later years to 
.master so rapidly the art of administration at the head of 
-a great government. 

As barrister Lord Reading, while still a young man, 
was acknowledged as the leader of his profession, and gave 
nearly proof of a tireless capacity for studying his subject, 
of an incisive grasp of the points at issue, of brilliance in 
-argument, persuasiveness in advocacy. Political life 
brought fresh distinction to one who had already securely 
.'grounded himself on these foundations, and who was quick 
/to learn and to feel the conditions on which depend success 
or failure in the Parliamentary arena. In 1913, when lie 
became Lord Chief Justice of England, lie might have felt 
that he had satisfied the highest ambition of his profession, 
and he appeared to have reached the zenith of his career. 

But Lord Reading was not only and not mainly a 
lawyer, and, when the Great War came, he was ready and 
:able to serve his country in other fields. The Government 
of the clay had constant recourse to, and benefited by, bis 
help, not only in the financial crisis that marked the out¬ 
break of war, but in many other questions of business and 
•administration. In particular perhaps his services in 
America merited the gratitude of his country. First as 
head of the Anglo-French Mission, and later as British 
Ambassador to the United States, he found natural oppoiN 
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tunity to exercise tliose properties of tact and diplomacy ; 
of business acumen and legal knowledge that were pecu¬ 
liarly his. At the end of 1919 he returned—as it then 
seemed finally—to his post as Lord Chief Justice. Lilt 
within two years he was. again called upon to undertake 
new responsibilities, and in April 1921 landed in Bombay 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

The task upon which Lord Heading with high sense of 
public duty, now entered was formidable. In India as 
elsewhere the years immediately after the war were years 
of considerable anxiety. The reaction from a prolonged 
and intense strain, aggravated as it was by a wide variety 
of other factors, political, financial and economic, had loft 
the country agitated and perplexed. In the confused situa¬ 
tion thus confronting Lord Reading on his arrival, it was 
no easy task to distinguish between the different contri¬ 
butory causes, and trace a clear line of action. But to him 
difficulties to be overcome acted as a stimulus and inspira¬ 
tion. The gifts which had won him pre-eminence in earlier 
life were at once thrown without reserve into the discharge* 
of his new duties. Long training in the Courts and in 
Parliament had accustomed him to the necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding by way of careful and ordered thought from the- 
ground-work of a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
facts. In the political field, indeed, I doubt whether lie 
had many equals in thinking out in advance all the 
reactions of a particular policy, and in being himself pre¬ 
pared, and preparing his officers, to meet the consequences, 
lie was always at pains to master the case of his potential 
opponents, and, when once he had explored and expounded 
every line of attack that might be taken, there was no argu¬ 
ment, no form of opposition, for which he was not fore¬ 
warned and forearmed. 

His policy was a policy founded on boundless patience. 
He, of all men, knew how to wait ; but to say this is not 
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to say all. If his patience was abused and his conciliatory 
efforts were not met by a conciliatory response, he knew 
how and when to take definite decisions. 


And, when he laid down his charge, he had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that during his five years of office much 
had been done to restore the stability which India sorely 
needed. 

I do not seek to-day to do more than sketch some 
features of Lord Reading’s career, but any such attempt 
would be inadequate, which failed to pay tribute to the part 
played by Lady Reading in her husband’s public life; 
Most of those here to-day remember her personality ; many 
know under how grave a handicap of physical health she 
discharged her duty ; only Lord Reading could tell us how 
many of his triumphs might never have been won without 
her counsel and inspiration. She was indeed his other self, 
and many good causes in India have reason to think of her 
with gratitude and affection. 

For the portrait which hangs before us we are 
indebted to the generosity of Raja Devaki Nandan Prasad 
Singh. If a portrait is to correspond faithfully to what 
those who know the subject best would wish, the painter 
must have the eye to pierce through the features of his sub¬ 
ject to the personality beneath, and the hand to give life to 
his discovery upon his canvas. In this case those who 
knew Lord Reading will feel that the artist has acquitted 
himself of his task with credit, and that he has here left to 
successive generations a worthy record of one who held 
nothing back from the ungrudging service that he gave to 
India. 


BANQUET AT DIIOLPITR. 

1st March His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
1928. a t the State Banquet at Dholpur on the 1st March :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Lady Irwin 
and I are indeed grateful to Your Highness tor the very 
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cordial welcome you have given us on our first visit to 
Dholpur. It is a visit to which we have long looked for¬ 
ward, not only because I welcome every opportunity of 
extending my acquaintance with the Indian States, but 
because we were to be the guests of one whom we are 
glad to feel wo may count, and of whom we naturally 
think, among our personal friends. We had also heard 
much of Dholpur tigers and of the luxurious, almost de¬ 
moralising. conditions of their daily life, and wished to see 
more exactly _for ourselves how far rumour had outrun 
reality. We therefore thank you, Your Highness, for 
the enjoyment and new experiences you have given us 
during the last four days, and I know that my fellow 
guests would wish me on their behalf to express their 

sincere thanks to Your Highness for all your hospitality, 
i/^ 

I greatly appreciate the kindly allusions to myself 
which Your Highness has made this evening. I need 
hardly say that Your Highness is right hi thinking that 
1 shall always continue to take the closest personal 
interest in all that affects the Indian States, and that it 
is my constant desire to study at first-hand the problems 
which now engage the serious consideration of the 
members of your Order. I earnestly hope that the report 
of the Committee of experts, which is now examining 
some of these questions, will be the means of removing 
any doubts or uncertainties which may exist as to the 
legal position of the States, vis-a-vis the Government of 
India and the Crown, or as to certain economic and financial 
questions which concern the interests of both the States 
and British India. On the broad view, between the 
interests of the States and British India there should be 
no fundamental contradiction, for as Your Highness has 
said tlie} r are each parts of a wider whole, which is India ; 
and the development of India will depend, in vital degree, 
upon the wisdom with which both her constituent parts 
can be brought to active and purposeful co-operation 
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I shall therefore gladly welcome any arrangement which 
may tend to consolidate and develop mutual confidence 
and friendship. 

I have listened with interest to the brief history 
which Your Highness has recounted of all the changes 
and improvements which have taken place in Dholpur 
since Your Highness was invested with ruling powers. 
It is a record in which Your Highness may surely take 
legitimate pride, and I am not deceived by your charac¬ 
teristic modesty in giving all the credit to your officials 
and advisers, though I have no doubt they have fully 
justified the confidence which Your Highness reposes in 
them. I will not refer in detail to the many forms in 
which Your Highness’ beneficent activities have found ex¬ 
pression. I have hud the opportunity of seeing ‘some¬ 
thing of them for myself during my visit, and have been 
allowed the privilege of identifying myself personally 
with one or two of them, which will undoubtedly affect the 
comfort and prosperity of your people. Lady Irwin and 
I would like to thank you once more for the kindly thought 
which prompted you to identify the Electric Power House 
with our youngest son. I trust it may be an association 
of good omen to them both. 

Though I do not however refer in detail to all that 
has been done in the way of extension of such matters 
as education, sanitation, railways and roads, electricity 
and irrigation, I desire for a moment to dwell on one 
feature of Your Highness 9 rule which in my view contains 
the root of the whole matter, to which detailed reforms 
are ancillary, and without which the most grandiose 
schemes “ dwindle to a hollow shell 


I mean the spirit in which these measures are con¬ 
ceived. Your Highness has set before yourself and has 
followed a high ideal of duty which is manifest in the 
genuine care and ini crest with which you watch over the 
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welfare of your subjects. If this spirit animates the ruler, 
it will percolate through all ranks and classes in tho 
State, and then and then only can full benefit be derived 
from the increased expenditure on the thousand activities 
which absorb the attention of a government to-day. That 
Your Highness is rewarded by the personal affection of 
your people is well known, and was indeed clearly de¬ 
monstrated by the spontaneous outburst of popular re¬ 
joicing on Your Highness’ return to your State after 
your unlucky encounter with a mad jackal last year, which, 
necessitated a prolonged absence from your home. Your 
Highness knows how anxiously your many friends hoped 
for your recovery, and I rejoice in common with your 
subjects that you were spared to preside, as I trust for 
many years, over their destinies. 

Your Highness has alluded to the happy relations 
which subsist between your State and the Province of 
British India on your borders. The breaking up of the 
marauding gangs of Kanjars, which had become the 
terror of the country-side, was a. source of the greatest 
satisfaction to me as to Your Highness, and the co-opera¬ 
tion between the police of British India and those of 
Your Highness and other States, by which alone the 
destruction of these robbers was made possible, is of the 
happiest augury for the future. I note with satisfaction 
and fully share Your Highness’ appreciation of the good 
work done by Mr. Young, work which, to the malefactors 
whom he pursues, must seem uncomfortably energetic and 
resourceful. 

It only remains to acknowledge Your Highness’ fer¬ 
vent assurance of the continued loyalty and devotion of 
your House to the person and throne of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. Your Highness referred this evening to 
the interesting fact that your House was the first in 
Northern India to be in friendly alliance with the British 
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Power, and it is good to think that now, 150 years later, 
its old traditions of loyalty should be in the keeping of 
one whose friendship we know to be. unswerving and 
sincere. I am glad to have this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging the services rendered by Your Highness in the 
wars to which yon have alluded. The loyalty of Your 
Highness and your brother Princes burnt with a steady 
flame in those dark days. Younger generations are rapidly 
growing up to whom these happenings are now merely 
history. But those of us, who lived through them, may 
sometimes be able if we half close our eyes to recapture, 
from what then seems to us as yesterday, the thoughts 
and feelings which for four years were all our life. At 
such moments the sacrifice, the heroism and the loyalty, 
which pass before us in retrospective picture, stand out 
more clearly, and we are proud to know that the ties which 
bound us together before that great calamity have stood the 
firmer for the strain. 


I now ask you all to join me in drinking to the health, 
long life and happiness of His Highness the Maharaj Rana 
of Dholpur. 


BANQUET AT PATIALA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the State Banquet at Patiala on the 8th March 

Your Highness , Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Your Highness 
prefaced your speech this evening with some very kind ancl 
graceful remarks about Lady Irwin and myself, which we 
much appreciate, and, in thanking Your Highness for the 
hospitable welcome you have given us in Patiala, I would 
only add, on Lady Irwin's behalf as well as my own, that 
it always gives us the keenest pleasure to be either the 
guests or the hosts of the many Indian Princes whom we 
are glad to call our friends. 
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I will follow Your Highness for a moment into the 
- past of which you spoke just now. Since the early years 
of last century the friendship of this great Sikh State 
has meant much to the British power in India. It has 
been tested in critical times and has never wavered under 
the strain. The active assistance which Your Highness’ 
ancestor, as you have just said, gave to the British on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny was indeed invaluable, and led 
the British Commissioner of that time to write that the 
support of Patiala at such a crisis was worth a Brigade 
of English troops to us. I believe that all the existing 
units of Your Highness ’ forces bear the scrolls of 
“ Mutiny 1857 ” and “ Delhi ” on their colours. In 
many other fields Patiala soldiers have played their part 
arid above all in the Great War when so many of them 
laid down their lives. Your Highness’ own personal 
services in the Great War and at other times are well 
known to all here to-night, and I need not do more than 
acknowledge, in the full assurance that it comes from 
your heart, Your Highness’ expression of unchanging 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor. I have had 
the privilege during my visit to review Your Highness’ 
State forces, and I am glad to have seen the fine turn-out 
and bearing of your men. I can wish them nothing 
finer than that they should be true to the martial tradi¬ 
tions of their race, and I know that we can always rely 
upon Your Highness to maintain them in a complete and 
soldier-like condition. 

Your Highness mentioned this evening a sketch which 
I drew not long ago of the principles of good administra¬ 
tion and government. I may remark that it was at the 
instance of His Highness himself that 1 put down certain 
ideas on this subject on paper, and it lias been a source of 
gratification to me that so many Princes have, at His 
Highness’ suggestion, asked for a copy of my memo¬ 
randum, which, I may mention, reflected only my personal 
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views and was not intended to apply to Indian States 
any more than to any other part of the world. I do not 
know how far it will carry conviction to those Princes- 
who have read it, but the fact that so many should have 
been interested to see it is, I think, a sure proof that the 
Rulers of Indian States feel no uncertainty as to the 
obligation to ensure good administration in the territories 
.qver which they rule. My fellow-guests here to-night 
need not be nervous lest I should embark on a disquisi¬ 
tion on political science, bat there is a small portion of 
my note which I think I may be allowed to quote, as they 
are not my own words but - those of Bacon—“ Thinke 
it more Honour to direct in chiefe, than to be busie in 
all. Embrace, and invite Helps, and Advices, touching 
the Execution of thy Place : and doe not drive away 
such as bring thee Information, as Medlers ; but accept 
them in good part 

I do not think many will deny that perhaps the 
principal necessity for a personal Ruler is that he should 
be able to choose wise counsellors, and having chosen 
them that he should trust them and encourage them to 
tell the truth whether or not it is palatable. That Your 
Highness accepts this as a political maxim is, I think, 
shown by all that you have told us fo-night. I had al¬ 
ready had the advantage of reading a note in some detail 
on the administration of this State, and I am glad to 
find the evidences of Your Highness r keenness in modernis¬ 
ing the administrative machinery and in improving every 
branch of the public services, especially perhaps r the de¬ 
partments concerned with the maintenance of law and 
order. The re-arrangement of the system of recruitment 
for the public services ought, I am sure, to have valuable 
results, and I am particularly glad to hear of the improve¬ 
ments effected in the working of the Police and Judicial 
Departments which have shown a result in a much quicker 
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disposal of cases and speedier justice, it is also satis¬ 
factory to know that Your Highness has under serious 
consideration the necessity of improving the jail accom¬ 
modation in your State, and to be assured that the need 
for increasing it is due to the tightening of discipline 
and the infusion of vigour and energy among the police 
and judiciary rather than to an^growth of lawlessness 
among Your Highness 1 people. I will not digress further 
into the details of the various functions of Your Highness' 
Government except to say that I am glad to learn that 
your people are ’showing a growing realisation of the 
benefits of education, as is evidenced by the many 
spontaneous requests they have made for more village 
primary schools and their readiness to contribute financially 
so far as their resources permit. 

I had occasion only a week or two ago, in the presence 
of your brother Princes, to congratulate Your Highness 
on the way you had carried out your duties as Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes during the past year, and I 
am glad to have this more public opportunity of express¬ 
ing my appreciation of the energy and efficiency that have 
marked Your Highness' tenure of this high and responsible 
office. During the last year several intricate and important 
problems have arisen for discussion between the Indian 
States and the Government of India, and as Chancellor 
Your Highness has been thrown into fairly constant official 
contact with my advisers and myself. I am very grate- 
ful for the advice and help which I have at all times 
received from Your Highness, and I congratulate you 
heartily on your re-election for the current year by what 
I think I may term an overwhelming majority. 

Not only in India but in the wider councils of the 
Umpire and the Nations of the world lias Your Highness 
represented the Order to which you belong, and at 
Geneva Your Highness discharged with much credit and 

* 
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distinction the onerous duties of a member of the Delega¬ 
tion to the League of Nations Assembly. 

It only remains for me, Your Highness, to thank 
you again for the very pleasant time you have given us 
here, for the interesting things you have shown ns and 
the sport you have provided. The field trials which we 
saw yesterday were an item of particular interest and 
amply.prove the value of the Gun dog league of which 
Your Highness is so ardent a supporter. 

We all wish you, Your Highness, a safe and pleasant 
journey to England this summer, and your speedy return 
will be eagerly awaited by a host of friends in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me 
in drinking to the health, long life and happiness of our 
illustrious host, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 


OPENING OF THE DELHI 8. P. C. A. HOSPITAL 
AND REFUGE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Delhi S. P. C. A. 
Hospital and Refuge on the afternoon of the 31st March, said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen ,—It has given me great 
pleasure to come here to-day to open this hospital and 
refuge erected by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Mrs. Lloyd has already made refer¬ 
ence to the generosity of Seth Ramcowar Jeiporia and 
of other benefactors, which has resulted in the fine 
building we see here to-day, and I know that all present 
this afternoon would wish me on their behalf to thank 
all those who by contributions or personal effort have 
helped to bring this institution to completion. There can 
be few r individuals who, if it was put to them that they 
had been guilty of causing wanton cruelty to an animal, 
would not at once indignantly deny any such intention 
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on their part, or who would fail to condemn the very 
idea of such a thing. And yet we have learnt by experi¬ 
ence that, until public opinion in a country is really 
brought to bear on this subject, and is translated into 
action by some such Society as we have here in Delhi, 
hundreds of cases will occur in every town every day, 
where owing to thoughtlessness, carelessness or callous¬ 
ness, extreme misery and hardship are suffered by our 
domestic animate. Public opinion on this subject is not 
of very old birth in any country, but India is, I think, 
still behind many civilised countries in this respect 
And I should have expected that the ideals for which 
this Society works would have found ready support above 
all in a country like India where the sanctity of animal 
life is a tenet of such a large proportion of the population, 
and where it is therefore a matter of peculiar obligation 
to protect animals from all avoidable suffering. 

It Is at any rate our duty to endeavour to form this 
public opinion, and to try little by little to inculcate in the 
minds of everyone the idea of mercy to dumb animals 
and the realisation of the shamefulness of cruelty. And 
therefore I appeal for support to the Society which is 
carrying on this admirable Work in Delhi and elsewliere ; 
Help is needed from all,' from officials and non-officials, 
from local bodies and private Associations—help in the 
form not only of money contributions but of active sympa¬ 
thy and support, 

I may be permitted to make one more comment. 
An organisation such as this depends so much on the 
labour and enthusiasm of one or two devoted individuals 
that there is always the danger of its collapse when that 
individual support is removed. I should therefore have 
thought that some central non-official organisation would 
be useful, which could both help workers to feel that 
they were partners in a great and combined effort, and 
L6PSV 54 
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would assure local Societies against the risk of decay and 
fall owing to the departure of an individual enthusiast. 
When talking of such enthusiasts I cannot refrain from 
mentioning one name, that of Mrs. Lloyd, whose devotion 
to this cause has meant—and I hope will long continue to 
mean—so much to the welfare^of animals in Delhi and 
its neighbourhood. 

I have now great pleasure in declaring this hospital 
and refuge open and in wishing it a long life of usefulness 
in the work in "which it will play such an important part. 


COMBINED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN RED CROSS 
SOCIETY AT SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Combined 
Annual General Meeting of the Indian Council of the St. John 
Ambulance Association and the Indian Red Cross Society held 
at Simla and addressed the assembly as follows :— 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen .—It gives 
me great pleasure to preside once more over the joint 
gathering of those who are interested in these two great 
charitable movements, and I am gratified to see the 
satisfactory number of members who have come here to-day 
and have helped to make this meeting truly representative. 
In particular we are all glad to welcome Mrs. Cottle, from 
Bengal, whose devoted services to our two associations are 
well-known to you. Although this annual function repre¬ 
sents, I fear, almost the extent of my direct personal 
.participation in the activities of the St. John Ambulance 
Association and the Indian Red Cross Society, I need 
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hardly say that my interest in these two organisations is 
constant, and that I heartily welcome the opportunity of 
reviewing from time to time the work/fhat they have been 
doing. 

After reading last year’s reports of the two bodies 
and listening to the interesting speeches this afternoon of 
Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Major-General 
Symons, I feel that we may congratulate ourselves on being 
able to record another year of not unsatisfactory pro¬ 
gress. At the same time the progress has I think been 
uneven, especially as regards the Red Cross Society. 
Although the Red Cross report shows a considerable 
increase of membership in some Provinces, it is clear that 
other branches still need many recruits to their ranks, if 
they are successfully to light the forces which we have 
set it before ourselves to defeat. Those who attended the 
annual meeting last year may remember that I referred to 
some figures quoted by Sir Henry Monerieff Smith as 
showing the need of extending the activities of both the 
institutions represented here to-day. That need is still 
pressing and will no doubt be pressing for many years to 
oome, but to-day General Symons has directed our parti¬ 
cular attention to a passage in the Red Cross report deal¬ 
ing with the extension of the junior Red Cross movement* 
and I think all will agree that some of the figures there 
quoted, showing the popularity of this movement in other 
countries, are significant. The lead I see is easily held by 
the United States of America where nearly six million 
members belong to the junior Red Cross. Our own Red. 
Cross Society, as a peace-time organisation, is of course 
one of the youngest among^he Societies established in the 
greater countries of the world, and it is natural that, in 
comparison with these figures from America, our own 
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efforts should seem puny ; but I feel pretty sure that, the 
more we can stimulate interest in the Red Cross among the 
rising generation, the more firmly is our Society letting 
down strong roots which will ensure constant and healthy 
growth in future. 


The Boy Scout movement has already established itself 
in India, and the response which the youth of India have 
instinctively made to its appeal is proof that they are not 
deaf to the call of service to their fellow-men. There are 
surely great possibilities of valuable work to be done by 
the Red Cross in conjunction with the Boy Scouts, for in 
groat part the objects of the two organisations coincide. 
I would hope therefore that, from its own particular angle 
of approach to a common end, the junior Red Cross move¬ 
ment may make no less strong an appeal to the present 
youth of India, and that, as they and our Society grow up 
together, they will in future years come to provide the 
backbone of this organisation. 


It has been suggested to me, and to this matter General 
Symons has referred in his speech, that there is one direct¬ 
ion in which the activities of the Red Cross could be 
extended, and I believe that the Central Committee have 
recently been devoting their attention to it. I refer to the 
question of organising relief in the case of national cala¬ 
mities. The splendid work of relief carried out by the 
American Red Cross after the disastrous floods caused by 
the Mississippi elicited the admiration of the world. More 
recently, in a somewhat similar calamity which befell 
Mexico, the Red Cross of that country was prompt to 
organise relief for the sufferers on a large scale. In each 
of these eases the Red Cross was asked by the Government 
to undertake the work of public relief, and by reason of 
its pre-existent organisation was first to take the field. 
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Similarly at the beginning 1 of 1926, in the devastating floods 
which occurred in Belgium and Holland, the Red 
Cross Societies of those countries, with advice and assist¬ 
ance from the League in Paris, administered the whole 
Work of distributing supplies to the sufferers and of taking 
prophylactic measures against the outbreak of epidemics. 
India is not infrequently the unhappy victim of such 
Visitations of nature, and only last year, as General Symons 
has reminded us, we had sad evidence in Orissa and 
Gujerat of the damage and suffering which nature can 
inflict. But one of the difficulties in the way of the 
Indian Red Cross in following the example of Societies in 
other lands is that the Society is not so much a national 
society as a collection of Provincial and State branches, and 
these branches absorb practically the whole of the Society's 
income. Relief in such cases therefore has necessarily to 
be a matter for provincial rather than national activity, 
and, inasmuch as the resources of the branches are more 
or less ear-marked:,for their ordinary peace-time programme, 
they have little or no reserve for unforeseen emergencies. 
The solution of these difficulties seems to me to lie in the 
formation of a central fund to be used on such occasions, 
so that the Central Committee might be able to cope with 
any sudden and imperative demands. India has joined the 
International Relief Union, which resulted from a Con¬ 
ference held in Geneva in July last year under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, with the object of furnishing 
assistance in the event of exceptional disasters and cala¬ 
mities. The creation of such an organisation, which will 
operate primarily through national Red Cross Societies, 
throws on the latter the responsibility of preparing for such 
woik as may fall on them in pursuance of the objects of 
t e central body and, therefore, of endeavouring to aug¬ 
ment their own financial resources for supplementing any 
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scheme of financial assistance which the International Relief 
Union may launch. It is an object which I think I may 
safely recommend to the notice and generosity of all those 
who have the interest of the Red Cross at heart. 

If, as General Symons has said, the Indian Red Cross 
Society is but a child, it goes hand in hand with an Associa¬ 
tion whose ancestry reaches far back into the mists of 
history. The salient features of the doings of the St. John 
Ambulance Association during the past year have been 
reviewed by the Commander-in-Chief. I know that you 
will all be at one with me in desiring to acknowledge the 
debt we owe to His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey—and 
I would add in no less degree to Sir Pa^l-i-Husain—for the 
personal interest they took in ensuring the success of the 
ambulance competitions in Lahore this year. It was indeed 
a great pleasure to all that Mrs. Dent should have been 
able to be present on that occasion, and both the organisers 
and competitors are to be congratulated on the high 
opinion she formed of all the ambulance work which she 
was able to see. 

The Punjab has also been prominent, in the training 
of ambulance classes in which, as His Excellency the 
Chairman of the Indian Council has just said, very 
satisfactory progress throughout India has been made. 

Before concluding I would like to thank all those, 
whether office-holders or members, wdio by their active 
participation or sympathetic support have helped to carry 
on the work of our two Associations during the past year. 
In many ways and from a variety of causes India is being 
brought into ever closer touch with other countries of the 
world, and thus the question of her public health must be 
recognised as closely bound up with that wider problem of 
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worlcl-health, on which the attention of all peoples is becom¬ 
ing more and more closely focussed. An illustration of 
this may be found in the visit to India during the last year 
both of public health experts from countries of the Far 
East, and of the delegates of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine. It is not difficult to foresee that the 
education of the Indian public in the principles of public 
health will grow in importance as years go on, and the 
value of the educative work which our two Associations 
are doing will be steadily extended. I hope and believe 
therefore that every year when we meet together, as we are 
meeting to-day, we shall be able to record a further expan¬ 
sion of membership, a widening of interest, and an increas¬ 
ing determination on the part of all to extend the beneficent 
activities of our two Societies. 


ADDRESS FROM THE VIZAGAPATAM MUNICIP AL 
COUNCIL. 
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I can assure you that Lady Irwin shares the regret 
you have expressed, that absence from India has preclud¬ 
ed her accompanying me on this occasion. 

As you have said, a long history lies behind this city 
of Vaisakha. A new page in that history is being turned 
to-day by the construction of a protected deep-water 
harbour, for it is not difficult to foresee the benefits which 
must result, both for Vizagapatam and for the country 
lying within its range, from this great new seaport looking 
to the East. It has natural advantages, both in the 
conformation of its sea-board and its position on the long 
stretch of coast separating Calcutta from Madras, and 
you may be sure that the Government of India will watch 
with sympathetic interest the development of the first 
Indian port in whose initiation and construction they have 
been immediately concerned. 


You have raised in your address various questions 
connected with the future administration of this seaport, 
and it is gratifying to sec that your Council, on whose 
foresight the welfare of your citizens so largely depends, 
realise the responsibilities which will devolve upon them 
from the growth of population and'bf local business which 
may result from the opening of the new harbour. I can 
well understand your desire that the town of Vizagapatam 
should progress in importance as in amenities along with 
the growth in the immediate neighbourhood of new and 
well-equipped facilities for trade. The inclusion of the 
harbour area, as you suggest, within Municipal limits and 
its consequent assessment to Municipal taxes would, I 
realise, help your Council financially to take up schemes 
for water-supply and other Municipal services. This is 
primarily a matter for the Local Government to initiate, 
though it must of course, be considered in special relation 
to the development of the Port itself, and it is difficult 
to pronounce on the merits of any such scheme, or on the 
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question of taxation or expenditure on local works such 
as a new beach road, without a thorough examination by 
those who are immediately responsible. I have no doubt, 
nowever, that both the Local Government and the Har- 
boui Construction .Authority will give the most careful 
thought to any representations on this subject which 
your Council may decide to put before them. 

We have a long programme before us this morning 
and you will not wish me to detain you longer. I com 
gratulate- you, gentlemen, on the care which your Council 
have obviously bestowed on the town which lies in your 
charge and on the pride which you take in its natural 
beauties and its traditions. I wish it all prosperity for 
the future and shall continue to take a lively interest in 
the progress and development which coming years must 
bring. 


OPENING OF THE IRWIN HOSPITAL AT AMRAOTI. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the 28th Julv 
opening of the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti on the 28th July 1928.* 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I confess 
that it was not without surprise that I heard the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao say, in the course of the speech 
s >0 full of interest and suggestion to which we have 
just listened, that 58 years had passed since a Vicerov last 
visited Berar. I can only think that, if this is so, it has 

wh!!\ ,' e feUlt ° f ViCeTOyS and not of the People of Berar, 

- l r V art ‘ " eVer Sl0W f0 extend a cordial and hospit- 
able welcome to anyone who visits their country. His 

h ' G »™r»or indeed to told „,c tta, ttere 
of the rt* y bod ‘ es ’ mcludm s the prominent organisation 
offer Hlar C0 '°P eratlve Institute, here which wished to 
ments In ° lmal welc °me, and I am sorry that my en^age- 
L6PSV PreVeUted me fr0m ^votfag a longer time to 
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this visit, and from availing myself of the opportunity 
both of receiving those addresses and of gaining more 
intimate personal acquaintance of Berar and its people 
than has been possible in the few all too short hours I 
have spent in Amraoti. 

It has however givenyine the greatest pleasure to pay 
even this brief visit and it is an interesting coincidence 
that, just as a memento of Lord Mayo’s visit in 1870 has 
been left in the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur, the 
capital of the Central Provinces, so to-day the chief 
function arranged for my visit to the capital of Berar is 
to open a hospital, to which you have been good enough to 
give my name. 


In order to appreciate rightly what is the significance 
of the opening of this hospital, I would ask you to reflect 
for a moment upon one of the fundamental facts of all 
human life. 


The underlying unity of that life, as we see it all 
around us, is impaired by countless divisions, and differ¬ 
ences, which lead men to range themselves in separate 
camps and under various banners, to which they give 
allegiance. And these differences too often take evil 
shape. Thus as we look across the world we see differ¬ 
ences between employers and employed leading to grave 
industrial disputes, religious differences breeding 
religious bitterness and not infrequently loss of life, 
national differences hurling nations into war, and, behind 
all these, racial differences perpetually obstructing the 
way to that better understanding, upon which the future 
of our humankind depends. 

These things fill the foreground of our picture, and 
distract our attention from the real struggle of man with 
disease that is universal, constant, pitiless, and unending. 
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The differences between men are often capable of 
solution ; and even war between some nations permits 
neutrality for others, and in time yields place to Peace. 
But in this fell conflict that all humanity is ever waging 
against disease, there is no armistice, and there is no 
neutrality. 

And therefore I see in this work that has been done 
here a real contribution to human progress, and most 
warmly do I congratulate you upon its achievement. 

The Ilon’ble the Minister has reviewed in his speech 
the general lines of the programme of medical and public 
health development to which your Province has devoted 
itself. We may all readily agree with him that the pro¬ 
gress achieved has been real and notable, and that you 
have reason to congratulate yourselves both on the 
farsighted policy of your Government, and on the co¬ 
operation and generosity with which the people have 
helped to make that policy a success. He referred in 
particular to the attention devoted to the health of 
women and children, a matter in which I believe your 
Province can face comparison with any other in India,, 
and to the extension of hospital organisation under the 
auspices of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. The Central 
Committee of this Fund have recently been interesting 
themselves in a scheme for the increase in numbers, and 
for the better training, of nurses in certain Provim s, 
and I have no doubt that this is a sphere of public service 
to which women in India might worthily devote attention. 
The supply of fully qualified doctors in India is increasing 
year by year, but it is not too much to say that their work 
in hospitals and private practice is frequently handi¬ 
capped by the lack of trained nurses to carry out the 
treatment they prescribe. In other spheres of women's 
work your Province has made a great advance, for women 
have been nominated to the Legislative Council and to 
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several local bodies and the question of women’s educa¬ 
tion is being vigorously taken up. I feel no doubt that 
the Central Provinces and Berar will not be slow to 
support any scheme which aims at the- raising of the* 
standard and status of the nursing profession, and I 
know that in doing so, as in all other matters which affect 
the welfare of the Province, they will all be sure of the 
warm-hearted assistance of His Excellency the Governor 
and Lady Butler. 

Although, as I have said, the principal function to¬ 
day is the opening of this hospital, I think—as it is only 
once in 60 years or so—that you will' have patience if 1 
say something about the general conditions and problems 
of your country. 

The first subject, to which it would he difficult to 
make no reference in Berar, is the great cotton trade on 
which so large a part of the prosperity of your Province 
is founded. In the last three quarters of a century, 
since the administration of Berar was entrusted to the 
British Government, the cotton industry has shown a 
vast increase and I believe that Amraoti, corrupted by 
business tongues to Oomra, now gives its name on the 
Bombay market to more than one-half of the full total of 
India’s cotton crop. The present generation may find it 
hard to realise the blessing of infernal peace, which with 
the resultant development of communications has beers 
the chief factor in bringing about this great change. 
For human memories are short and times of trouble and 
disturbance fade quickly into history. Yet it was for the 
upkeep of military forces required for the maintenance 
of peace in the Deccan that Berar was first assigned to 
the British Government. I recently learned from His 
Excellency the Governor the interesting fact that the 
buildings and lands which until about 25 years ago were 
occupied by the Hyderabad Contingent at Ellichpur have 
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now been handed over to the Agricultural Department 
for production of high class cattle, and the growth of 
improved varieties of cotton. There indeed has the 
ploughshare ousted the lance and sword. 

The recently published report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion has focussed the public eye on Indian Agriculture 
and I was interested to read in that report the 
commendation of the system, in vogue in Berar, of 
regulated markets for the disposal of the cotton crop. As 
the Royal Commission have wisely said “ well-regulated 
markets create in the mind of the cultivator a feeling of 
confidence and of receiving fair play, and this is the 
mood in which he is most ready to accept new ideas and 
to strive to improve his agricultural practice 

It was with great interest too that I learnt that 
your Government has been pursuing an active road policy. 

^ 011 on your part must have welcomed the announcement 
that new broad gauge railways are about to be com¬ 
menced from Hiwarkhed, through Akot and Akola, to 
I>asim, and from Am.rao.ti to Narkhed on the Nagpur-Itarsi 
line. But the question of communications is far more 
than a local one, and. your geographical position gives- 
you a special interest in the great through routes by 
road and rail which necessarily traverse the Province. 
Becent developments have brought into existence a new 
Trunk route from North to South, and, with the comple¬ 
tion of the new line passing through the territories of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, Nagpur now occupies a 

ain^n POsitiori on tBe shortest route between Madras 
an oPn - Of even more importance is the direct rail- 
vay connection between Raipur and Vizagapatam, for, 

eo !+' j C ^ eep water harbour at the latter place has been- 

i rn ' V f ’ tlle eastern districts will have been brought 
150 miles nearer to the sea. 
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Trunk railway lines are an old story, but the im¬ 
portance of arterial road routes is only beginning to be 
realised. As I daresay you know, the Government of 
India recently apiminted a Committee to examine the 
question of road development and the best means of 
providing additional funds for that object,, and I believe 
their report is about to be submitted. One of the, points 
which is likely to emerge is that in every Province there 
are roads which are of more than local importance, and, 
since they link up district with district, their control rests, 
naturally with the Provincial Government rather than 
with the local bodies. Looking to the future, I conceive- 
'it possible that there may be other and still more im¬ 
portant roads, the development of which as a means of 
connecting Province with Province will be a matter of 
all-India concern. Should that be so, they must be of 
interest to you, for the arterial roads of the future, 
whether they run from North to South or from East to 
West, can hardly avoid traversing the Central Provinces*. 


Before saying good-bye I must thank you again for 
the welcome you have given me, which indeed is only 
such as the warm-hearted generosity and public spirit of 
the Berari would be expected to extend to a guest. I 
leave you with the happiest recollections of my brief 
visit and with my best wishes for a good season and for 
the continued prosperity of the Province. 

I will now, with your permission, proceed to the open¬ 
ing of the hospital that is to bear my name. It is with 
much gratification that I have taken part in this cere¬ 
mony, which marks an important stage in the scheme of 
hospital construction now being carried out. I trust and 
believe that this hospital has before it a long life of use¬ 
fulness, and is destined to be a blessing to those who may 
have occasion to seek succour therein. 
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LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A 
HOSPITAL AT EATLAM. 


His Excellency the Vieerqy made the following speech 
when he laid the Foundation-Stone of a Hospital at Ratlam 
on the 3rd August :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen .—I feel that 
•special interest attaches to my visit here to-day from the 
fact, to -which Your Highness has alluded, that over half 
u century has passed since a Viceroy came to Eatlam. 
But there are so many Salute States eager to show their 
traditional hospitality and to offer a loyal welcome to His 
•Majesty’s representative, that a Viceroy has perforce to 
refuse many cordial and generous invitations which he 
would desire to accept. I wish indeed that my visit to¬ 
day could have been longer, and could have given me 
•time to see something more of a State so famous in the 
history of Central India. For although the material pos¬ 
sessions of the Euler of Eatlam are now, through ancient 
misfortunes, no longer as extensive as they once were, there 
; are to-day few names better known to the world in 
general than that of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Eatlam ; and I would like to take this public opportunity 
of again congratulating Your Highness on the birth of 
& son, heir to an ancient line, for whom I can wish nothing 
better than that he should follow in his father’s foot¬ 
steps. 

Your Highness^ reputation as a soldier and a fearless 
horseman is familiar to all, and your services to India and 
the Empire both in the Great War and in the Afghan 
War of 1919 will not readily be forgotten. It has given 
me the greatest pleasure, Your Highness, to accept your 
cordial invitation to visit your State and to lay the 
foundation-stone of your new hospital, and I recall with 
pleasant memories the occasion on which Your Highness 
was among those who first greeted me on my arrival in 
Lidia. 
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Before laying this stone I would wish to say what 
gratification it gives me to know that Your Highness is 
taking such interest in the development of your State, and 
is showing so warm a solicitude for the welfare of your 
subjects. In the course of my visits to many States, 1 
have been glad to observe the serious attention which is 
being paid to the provision of medical relief, and have 
been struck by the high standard of hospital buildings 
and equipment. I congratulate Your Highness on your 
decision to erect a new hospital on this well-chosen $ite 
and I know that you will do all in your power, by 
appointing an adequate and efficient staff and by taking, 
a personal interest in its administration, to ensure its 
success. It will bring to Your Highness the double satis¬ 
faction of being the happy means of commemorating your 
mother's name and of securing health and happiness to 
the sick and suffering. 

I will now ask Your Highness’ permission to lay the 
foundation-stone, and in doing so I wish this new institu¬ 
tion a long and useful life. 


OPENING OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 
AT SIMLA. 

In opening the Agricultural Conference held at Simla on 
1st October, H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—Let me wish you a cordial welcome to 
Simla. ‘When the Report of the Royal Commission or. 
Agriculture in India reached us, we undertook a rapid 
examination of its contents in order to decide what would 
be the best way of securing prompt and fruitful con¬ 
sideration for the Commission’s proposals. It was clear 
from the wide ground covered by the recommendations as 
well as from their nature that the first necessary step was 
to determine the relative urgency of the main recommenda¬ 
tions and the authority, Central or Provincial, or both 
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Provincial and Central' acting in -concert, by which indivi¬ 
dual recommendations were to be carried out. My Govern¬ 
ment felt that, if this task was to be completed 
expeditiously, we must convene a Conference at which 
these important matters -could be -discussed face to face. 
The active sympathy with which each Local Government 
had received the Commission’s Report, the declarations 
made by various Provincial Governors and Ministers of 
their readiness to consider it and act upon it as expedi¬ 
tiously as the importance of the subject and their resources 
permitted, encouraged us to hope that our invitation would 
evoke cordial response. Your presence here to-day, gentle¬ 
men, affords gratifying proof of the correctness of our 
expectations. May your .deliberations, which it gives me 
great pleasure to inaugurate, result in a united under¬ 
standing and a common resolve to further the beneficent 
objects which the Commission’s labours have helped to 
bring into definite form and clear perspective. 


It is a pleasure to include in my welcome the principal 
Ministers of Patiala and Kapurthala, who, owing to their 


presence in Simla, have been able to attend this morning’s 
proceedings. My Government did not officially invite 
Indian States to send their representatives to this Con¬ 
ference because we felt that the stage for seeking the 
co-operation of States in the task of India’s agricultural 
advancement would be after the Governments of British 
India had consulted together and reached definite conclu¬ 
sions as to the action to be taken on the Report of the 
Royal Commission ou Agriculture. I avail myself, how¬ 
ever, of this opportunity to express our appreciation of 
ihe valuable assistance which we have received from Indian 


States in the past, in helping forward India’s staple 
industry, and I hope that, in such new activities as may be 
stalled hereafter as the result of the deliberations of this 
ton .eience, we may, if necessary, count upon the cordial 
.support of the Durbars. 
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Before I proceed further, gentlemen, let me endeavour 
to express what, I am sure, you all fully share, namely, our 
appreciation of the work accomplished by the Commission. 
The importance of agriculture to this, country has often 
been emphasised ; it can never be exaggerated. Agricul¬ 
ture is the mainstay of 71 per cent, of the population of 
India. The practice of centuries has taught the Indian 
cultivator much that is of value in agriculture. But a 
great deal that science has brought to light in recent years 
is unknown to him. And the growing pressure of popula¬ 
tion on land of which the area is limited has created fresh 
problems for agricultural science to explore and solve. IS 
the ryot’s standard of living is to improve* the quality of 
his produce and the return which his toil bring him must 
be improved also. That was the main economic problem 
to which the Commission had to address themselves. But 
they took a wider view of their responsibilities. They 
applied their minds to the whole question of rural re¬ 
construction. They recognised that the conditions of rural 
life have to be viewed and studied as a whole ; that there- 
is an organic affinity between rural education, rural sanita¬ 
tion and rural economics ; that material prosperity will not, 
by itself, complete the ryot’s happiness ; indeed, that such 
prosperity can only be achieved if education wddens his 
horizons ; if improved sanitation makes his life healthier 
and longer ; if his environment is so improved as to send 
him with a cheerful mind, a quickened interest and a zest 
for work to his daily task in the field. Their enquiry, 
therefore, embraced the whole field of rural life. It was 
eareful and intensive. The Commissioners sought not only 
to investigate all the relevant facts in India. They also 
tried to ascertain conditions abroad which might help 
them to complete their survey of the problem and present 
a comprehensive Report. The result, gentlemen,' is a 
massive volume, full of useful and illuminating facts and 
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of stimulating suggestions. I use no language of 
exaggeration when I say that it represents the most 
complete and creative document affecting the welfare of 
the agricultural population in this country that has 
hitherto been published. My Government and I—and, 
gentlemen, I hope, I may associate in this observation the 
Provincial Governments whom you represent—wish, to 
express to Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues our grate¬ 
ful appreciation of their sustained, sympathetic and 
strenuous endeavour, and our congratulations on the valu¬ 
able contribution which they have made to the further¬ 
ance of a vital and beneficent activity. 

Gentlemen, you have a varied and full agenda before 
you. I do not intend to prevent you from getting to 
grips with it as quickly as possible. Nor do I propose to* 
select any one of the items on your list of business for 
detailed comment. I would leave that to Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah and to other members of the Conference whose 
expert knowledge fits them for the task. But I shall 
permit myself a few remarks on the broad unity of out¬ 
look which is the outstanding feature of the Commission’s 
Report—a feature to which I have already referred. As 
the Commission point out, the problem of agricultural 
improvement is identical with the problem of rural re¬ 
construction. Amelioration of the agriculturists’ lot can¬ 
not be effected without co-ordinating activity in several 
fields of administration besides Agriculture proper, parti¬ 
cularly in the fields of Education and Public Health. 
Now, gentlemen, each one of these departments of Gov¬ 
ernment is n,ow under the control of popular Ministers. 
Initiative to secure such co-ordination rests with them. 
I have no doubt that such initiative will be forthcoming. 
'I he form which it may take and the rate at which co¬ 
ordination may progress will depend on conditions and 
circumstances which, I recognise, vary from Province to 
Province. I would only ask Hon’ble Ministers to remember 
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that co-ordination offers the one magic key to suc¬ 
cess in the object which the Commission have described 
for us. The emphasis laid by Lord Linlithgow and his 
colleagues on the value of combined activity will, I hope, 
be appreciated at its true value and their various recom¬ 
mendations carried out in an endeavour to move forward 
together over the whole wide front which we desire to 
attack. Much of the work must fall directly upon Local 
Governments, for we recognise the existing constitutional 
position and have no desire to interfere in any way with 
their discretion. But whatever assistance by way of 
counsel and the supply of information, the Government of 
India can render will be willingly and readily given. 

There is however one other matter with which the 
Government of India is immediately concerned, and on 
which I should like to dwell briefly. I refer to agricul¬ 
tural research. The Commission have rightly placed the 
guidance, promotion and co-ordination of research in the 
forefront of their recommendations. Scientific research 
is the life-blood of economic progress. Knowledge of the 
processes of nature must be progressively improved and 
applied in order to stimulate her bounty. Nature must 
be led, not driven ; and if we, by study of her ways, 
lead nature by the hand, she will join hands with us in 
placing new treasures at our disposal. If therefore we 
wish the land to yield to us a harvest richer in measure 
and quality than what she does to-day, we must call 
■science more and more to our aid. ‘Scientific research is 
largely responsible for the agricultural prosperity of Java. 
The same Is true of all nations with a developing and 
progressive agriculture. In this country, the improved 
varieties of Fusa wheat and Coimbatore sugar-cane have 
added materially to the prosperity of the agriculturist in 
the wheat and cane-growing Provinces of India. The 
veterinary work done at Muktesar has saved and is saving 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of cattle every year.. 
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I Lave mentioned these instances not to glorify the insti¬ 
tutions devoted to research which the Government of 
India maintain, but only because they are most familiar 
to me.‘*1 have lio doubt that in the Provinces work not 
less valuable has been and is being done. But, as the 
Commission have pointed out, in India endeavour has so 
far lagged behind the exigencies of the situation. More 
must be done if we are to cope with the demand made by 
a growing population and by the increasing stress of 
competition in the markets of the world. Both factors 
emphasise the need for increasing the output from land 
and the quality of the yield. Agricultural research offers 
a sphere in which the Central Government can help the 
Provinces, both thrpugh the existing agencies which they 
now control and, if the Provinces are willing to co-operate, 
in the manner recommended by the Commission. As you 
are aware, gentlemen, in Chapter III of their Report, 
the Commission have made proposals for setting up a 
Central Council for Agricultural Research. These pro¬ 
posals will doubtless be discussed by you, for I observe 
that the establishment of such a Council is the first item 
on your agenda. I shall not attempt to anticipate the 
results of your deliberations on the subject. I shall only 
say that my Government and I are strongly of opinion 
that some such organisation should be brought into being 
as soon as possible. India urgently wants a body which 
will be thoroughly representative of all-India as well as 
of Provincial points of view ; which will be able to ascer¬ 
tain and appraise, with the aid of the best scientific advice 
available in the country, the requirements of the different 
agricultural tracts ; which will be endowed with adequate 
funds to guide, promote and co-ordinate agricultural re¬ 
search throughout the country and with sufficiently elastic 
powers to utilise these funds as its collective judgment 
may suggest. The scheme drawn up by the Commission 
is based on principles which appear to fulfil these eondi- 
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tions and will, I hope, receive your earnest consideration. 
You will have observed that the Commission’s plan does 
not, as the constitution stands at present, contemplate 
any call on the Provinces for financing the proposed 
Council. The Government of India accept, this position, 
and, subject to the approval of the Legislative Assembly, 
will endeavour to provide any central organisation that 
may be set up with such funds as their resources might 
permit. But apart from the question of finance, the 
whole principle of co-ordinated activity in this sphere 
requires to be discussed. It is for the Provinces to decide 
whether they will or will not accept this principle. We 
vdo not desire to impose on them any scheme built up on 
this principle if they do not want it. Por, it is obvious 
that co-ordination cannot be achieved without the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Provinces. There is one more important point 
which I should like to make clear. My Government and 
I have no intention that, if a central organisation is set 
np on the lines recommended by the Commission, it should 
in any way curtail or restrict the freedom which the Pro¬ 
vinces now enjoy in regard to agricultural administration 
and policy. Indeed it is our wish that, if any such 
organisation materialises, it should be so devised as to 
■enlist the interest and the willing support of the Provinces 
no less than of the Government of India. We seek 
voluntary co-operation, not an infringement of Provincial 
powers and rights. 

I had intended, gentlemen, to touch briefly also on 
the part which the co-operative movement can play in 
enlarging the happiness and material prosperity of the 
countryside. Any such observations would be superfluous 
now after the speech which the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah delivered the other day when inaugurating the 
Tenth Session of the All-India Co-operative Conference. 
I can add nothing to the sagacious and practical sugges¬ 
tions which he made on that occasion for broadening the 
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scope of this movement and for infusing into it fresh, 
energy and fresh vigour. 

Gentlemen, I shall not detain you much longer. I have 
tried to explain to you the objects with which this Confer¬ 
ence was called and to make a few observations on the 
importance of the Report and on the attitude of my Gov¬ 
ernment towards the principal recommendation which 
concerns us as well as Local Governments. I shall be 
interested to learn from day to day, as your deliberations 
proceed, what each Province thinks of the many and 
varied proposals made by the Commission ; what action it 
proposes to take on them. We recognise, as the Com¬ 
mission recognised, that it is impossible in a day to give 
effect to recommendations so numerous and so far-reach¬ 
ing. Time is. necessary for the mobilisation of the re¬ 
sources and the men, and for accelerating the momentum 
of public opinion, without which proposals so compre¬ 
hensive in their range and effect cannot attain full 
fruition. But I am confident that the resolve to work for 
the uplift of the rural population, with which each one of 
you has come to this Conference, will derive inspiration and 
strength from meeting others who are moved by the same 
impulse and engaged on a similar task in different parts 
of this great country. May the contact, which these 
meetings are intended to provide, infuse new life into 
your efforts and lend new vigour to your purpose. No 
ideal could be more humane in its nature, more moving in 
its appeal, than the ideal of kindling in the breasts of 
seven-tenths of the inhabitants of this Sub-Continent the 
desire for a £ ‘ better and a fuller life ”, no duty nobler 
or more powerful as a spur to action than the duty of 
working with sustained energy and steadfast faith to see 
your ideal realised. It is my firm conviction that the 
duty will be willingly and worthily discharged, as it is 
my earnest hope that the discussions which start to-day 
may help to bring the ideal nearer to fulfilment. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE LAWRENCE 
ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL AT SANAWAR. 


His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the prize giving at the Lawrence Royal Military School at 
Sanawar on 4th October :— 


Principal , Ladies and Gentlemen ,—When a Prize 
Giving coincides, as it does generally, I suppose, with a 
Founder’s Day, it becomes a dedication, and I think it is a 
great privilege for any outsider to take part in it. 

Now I have noticed that it has very often happened 
that people, who give prizes away, think it necessary to 
make a long speech to show that they can make speeches, 
as well as give prizes, but I do not intend to make a speech,, 
for two reasons. Firstly, I am sure that you have very 
important engagements awaiting you very soon, in the way 
of restoring your vitality by other means ; and also- 
because, ever since I have been in Sanawar, I have been 
feeling myself in a completely family party where speeches 
seem to be quite out of: place : therefore, if I may, I want to, 
talk to you for a very few minutes, and tell you one or 
two things that have occurred to me since I have been in 
Sanawar. 

Now I said this place is very much like a family party, 
and it seems to me to be a gathering of a family in a party, 
just as a family gathers together on any great family 
occasion, when it sets to work to enjoy itself, and to wish 
many happy returns to the person who has given them the' 
excuse for meeting. 

You have been allowing a total stranger like myself,, 
who in spite of his official connection with the school has 
hitherto had only a cursory acquaintance with it, you 
have allowed me to take part in all the family entertain¬ 
ments at one time and another since I have been here. 1 
havee taken part in listening to communal singing, and 
thought how ill I myself have done it compared with what 
I heard last night. I have been introduced to seven or- 
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eight of the greatest scoundrels of tne 18th century, assisted 
by a stern representative of authority, and I was glad to 
see they were eventually downed by the representative. 

All that side of it has been to me wholly delightful and 
wholly the family atmosphere. Then, as T was thinking 
these thoughts this morning of the many happy returns to 
the School that Founder’s Day is, you will allow me to say 
that I think it the greatest privilege being allowed to join 
in the best way of wishing Many Happy Returns to the 
School, in which many of us took part this morning in the 
great corporate Act of Consecration and Fellowship, in your 
beautiful Chapel ; and I cannot help thinking about your 
Founder, who, as we may surely suppose, was able to watch 
and to take part in and rejoice at what you w T ere there 
doing ; at the contribution that your Chapel was making 
to what must surely be his great purpose and scheme, 
namely that all the work that is done in school and on the 
playing field to produce a trained mind and a physically 
fit body should be welded together by the contribution that 
your Chapel makes in order to train both personality and 
character. 

Now a Prize Giving is always a business that divides 
itself into two parts : one congratulates the people who have 
got prizes, and condoles with the people who think they 
ought to have got prizes ; because, after all, if there is any 
justice in the world, surely, if boys and girls do not always 
give the right answers, they can retort that examiners do 
not always set the right questions. 

Of course a Prize Giving is much more than what its 
name actually implies. It is a stock-taking when all those 
who are interested in the school see what is happening to it, 
and w hen they are glad that the school is endowed with a 
principle like this. AH that they have heard about the 

progress and achievements of the School, and its promises 
LGPSv 
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for next year, makes them very happy and encouraged. 
But of course a Prize Giving probably means to some people 
that they are getting nearer the end of their school time, 
and will soon be departing into other spheres and wider 
walks of life. We realise, I suppose, when that time comes, 
a little bit, the elder ones of you I hope, what the School 
has done, and ought to be, to us all. 

May I tell you one thing ? When I went to school, 
I remember that the whole world centred round me. 
Everything had importance or unimportance according as 
it affected me. Whether I was allowed to have the right 
jam for tea and the right bootlaces was of more importance 
than the murder of a Prime Minister. Gradually when 
you come to school you find that you yourself, the jam 
and the bootlaces are not really as important as you began 
by thinking. Then you ask yourself : “ Why are they not 
so important ? What is taking their place ? ” You 
suddenly wake up to the amazing fact that you are only 
one in a much bigger show than yourself. Somebody else 
is taking your place—all the other people, other boys and 
girls, masters, School, House ; and you gradually learn in 
that way that Life is a co-operative business, that you can¬ 
not do without other people. You cannot accomplish any¬ 
thing in a tug-of-war unless all pull as one ; then you 
manage to effect something. 

And so, when you go into wider places, you find exactly 
the same rules, and all the same kinds of things happen and 
have exactly the same risks. 

I have given away just now a great many books and 
J always look at the backs to see if I have read them or 
should like to read them, and I see there are a great many 
fairy tales which I love reading. Do not let anvbodv 
think they are too old to read fairy stories. There arc 
many people who read novels about things like crusades 
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and adventure. Do not let us think that they are just 
tilings we stop doing in our childhood, for the whole of 
Life is a fairy story and a crusade for those who keep their 
eyes open. We read much of chivalry when Knights used 
to fight in tournaments for ladies’ gloves. There is no 
mistake that there are a great many crusades for you all to 
go on, a great many weak people to be reseued, and a great 
many dragons to kill, and I want every boy and girl to go 
out, not in the spirit of a prig thinking that they have to 
put the world right, but to go out in the spirit of adventure 
doing their own job, commanding a little crusade of their 
own, killing a dragon of their own, and rescuing a princess. 

Now you are probably saying : “ I shan’t remember a 
word, and I only long for the fellow to stop.” Well, he is 
going to stop, but I want to say 16 more words. You may 
know an old Dutch saying or proverb that exactly seems to 
fit what I have tried to say : 

Fortune lost : Nothing lost ; 

Courage lost : Much lost. 

Honour last : More lost ; 

Soul lost : All lost. 

filis Excellency subsequently announced that he had 
asked the Principal to give the whole School three days 
holiday to commemorate his visit (loud and prolonged 
cheering);] 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS DINNER. 

In replying to the Toast of his health at the Annual Dinner Dth Novem- 
of the Institution of Engineers held at Delhi, on the 9th November, ljer 
H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

It has not seldom been my experience, when an 
engineer is endeavouring to explain to me the intricacies 
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of his pet project or machinery, to feel acutely the limita¬ 
tions of my knowledge compared with his. If that he the 
effect produced on me by one of your number, you can 
imagine the frame of mind in which I rise to address a 
Whole room full of the fraternity. But I can at any rate 
thank you all without reservation for your hospitality in 
entertaining me here to-night, and I need hardly say how 
great a pleasure it has given me to meet so many members 
of the Institution of Engineers in India. I should also 
like to thank you, Mr. President, for the very kind things 
you have said this evening, and the whole company for 
the way they have received the toast of my health. ' 

I have thought always that engineers were much to be 
envied. For one thing, they are among those lucky people 
who have been able to dream dreams in boyhood and realise 
them in after-life—- for every right-minded boy’s ambition 
is to be an engineer, though he may not always foresee the 
years of exacting training which an intricate and technical 
science like this requires. 

For another thing, the engineer can see with his own 
eyes the visible results of his work. Many of us laymen, 
especially if we have at any time had the misfortune to be 
politicians, must often feel inclined to ask ourselves what 
has really been the outcome of months or years of laborious 
work. We cover pages of paper with argument and reason¬ 
ing and conclusions, or spend our best efforts in making 
speeches, which rarely are as convincing to our audiences 
as they seem to be to us, but, when we look later on for 
tangible results, that we can point to, we begin to wonder 
what is the sum total of our achievement. The wheels of 
administration move slowly ; much of what we seek to do 
is inevitably the second best ; and the world is more ready 
to accord criticism than approbation. We deal 'with 
opinions, you with facts ; and your pages of figures and 
calculations bring concrete results in the shape of bridges, 
railways, canals, machines. You can see the girders rising, 
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the water flowing, the two shining lines of metal stretching 
away over the plain and vanishing into the horizon, and, 
as you survey your work, you can see that it is good. 

It is true that most of the great engineering feats in 
India have been performed by engineers in the service 
of Government, but. as industry expands, as in the course 
of nature it must, India will more and more feel the need 
of qualified engineers, whether in Government service or 
not. And it is here that your Institution has its function 
to fulfil.- Public bodies and private firms will, if they are 
wise, always demand engineers whose qualifications are 
known to conform to certain standards, and an Institution 
such as yours is the best means of assuring the maintenance 
of those standards. And more than this ; men find in 
such an Association as this a stimulus to their work. 
Added to the natural pride, which any good craftsman takes 
in his work, is the corporate pride he feels in maintaining 
the traditions of the body to which he belongs. The more 
jealously you guard those traditions and the more rigidly 
you insist on the maintenance of high standards and the 
good name of your profession, the more valuable will your 
Institution be both to its own Members and to the com¬ 
munity at large. 

As you have just said, Mr. President, it is now nearly 
eight years since Lord Chelmsford inaugurated your body,, 
and in doing so he forecast a great and successful future 
for it. I am very glad to know that it is fulfilling his 
prediction. Its membership of well over 1,000, from all 
branches of the profession and in all stages of their pro¬ 
fessional career, and the formation of Local Associations 
in every quarter of India, are sufficient proof that it has 
established its position and are a good omen for Its further 
increase in the future. 

And what is the future going to bring in the engineer¬ 
ing world ? It is a commonplace that the advance made 
in engineering and mechanics within the memory of this 
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generation has probably exceeded that made in any equal 
period before in the history of the world, and a modern 
writer has told us that, during the last 150 years, the rate 
of progress in man’s command over nature has been ten 
times as fast as in the whole period between Caesar and 
Napoleon. 

The pace is tremendous, the effect of change in almost 
every sphere of life kaleidoscopic, and I sometimes wonder 
whether we can exactly foresee the effect of all this upon 
human character and temperament. 

Many years ago, Samuel Butler, if I remember rightly, 
levelled a lance against the gradual and as he thought 
sinister domination that the machine was bound to estab¬ 
lish over the man W'ho had called it into being. Since ho 
wrote, our whole conceptions of time and space are in 
course of being recast under the influence of modern inven¬ 
tion and discovery, and here as in the evolution of industry 
under the influence of the machine there is some room for 
Butler’s doubt whether man is in fact retaining control 
over the new forces his ingenuity has released. In any 
case we can hardly suppose that, when his whole environ¬ 
ment is undergoing transformation, man himself will re¬ 
main constant and unaffected. I w T as interested to notice, 
in the speech that Sir Alfred Ewing made at the Centenary 
celebration of the Institute of Civil Engineers in London 
last June, reflections not unconnected with those to which 
I have endeavoured to give expression. The subject of 
his address lie termed “ a century of inventions ”, but, 
after sketching the amazing progress made in the last 100 
years, he asked himself whether that progress had not 
outstripped the ethical progress of the race. He spoke 
of the Great War and km that brought home to him what 
he termed “the moral failure of applied mechanics”. 
But it was not a note of pessimism that, I think, he meant 
to strike but rather one of inspiration for the future. We 
may admit that, great as the impetus was which the Great 
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War gave to engineering and scientific inventions and 
research, it was largely an impetus in a destructive direc¬ 
tion. Seen from this angle, with full recognition of all 
that was good in the concentrated effort of the War, the 
contemplation of the highest scientific genius of man em¬ 
ployed upon the destruction of his fellows was not an 
inspiring spectacle. It was not progress in the sense in 
which thinking engineers imagine the true development 
of their profession. You would all, I know, agree that the 
victory which engineering and science have achieved over 
inanimate nature is no real triumph un/ess that triumph 
is employed and developed for the benefit and greater 
happiness of mankind. This must he at once the goal 
and the test of our endeavour. 

You were good enough to refer, Mr. President, to the 
interest I have always taken in the efforts of engineers, 
whether in India, or elsewhere, to develop the country and 
improve the conditions and amenities of its inhabitants. 
Well, during the last two and a half years I have travelled 
pretty widely over India and have seen visible and un¬ 
forgettable proofs of what engineers have done for Ike 
people of India, how canals and railways and other means 
of communication have secured great tracts from the old 
terrors of famine, how the desert has been made to blossom, 
how the lot of the poor has been improved, how wild tribes¬ 
men have been tamed, how health has been brought to. 
fevered districts, and new comforts of life to dwellers in 
the remotest parts. And for this, among other reasons, 
I rejoice to see engineers joining together in an Association 
like this, whose tendency will surely always he to direct 
the science of engineering along beneficent, lines. 

I thank you, Gentlemen, again for having permitted 
me to be your guest, and I should like to assure you once 
more that I shall retain thereby a more direct and personal 
interest in the future growth and fortune of your 
Institution. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME PRESENTED BY THE 
BIHAR LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

In replying to the Address of Welcome presented by tire 
Biliar Landholders’ Association at Patna on the 14th Novem¬ 
ber, H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

It lias given me great pleasure to be present here to¬ 
day and receive the address of welcome to which we have 
just listened, and I wish to thank you all for the warmth 
of the reception which you have given to me. Earlier 
this year I had the opportunity of visiting the southern 
portions of this Province, and of seeing something ol ! llte 
areas which suffered so severely from floods last year. 
As you are aware, a Committee of engineers have recently 
investigated and reported upon the causes of these floods 
which have repeatedly, in the past, devastated the coastal 
districts of Orissa, and they have made a number of re¬ 
commendations designed to mitigate their effects. It 
would be premature for me to discuss these recommenda¬ 
tions, beyond saying that the Committee appear to have 
discharged their duty with great thoroughness and ability, 
and that I am sure you can rely upon the warm sympathy 
and assistance of your Governor in any practical measures 
that'it may be found feasible to take on the Committee’s 
report. 

I have been looking forward keenly to our first visit 
to Bihar and I am grateful to have been given this oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting so many of its leading men in the capital 
of the Province. I know well its ancient fame to- which 
you have alluded in your address. For historians of all 
ages have spoken of it, and of the old Maurva and Gupta 
dynasties which made it famous, and from their writings 
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we can gauge the political and religions importance which 
belonged to this Northern India Empire and the advanced 
state of civilisation which it achieved. 

Of those days, no doubt, the same thing was true as 
what you have said in your address to-day, that the rural 
population, which you represent, are the backbone of the 
country. And you are right in thinking that, in all that 
pertains-to Indian agriculture and in all that makes for 
the welfare- and happiness of those who derive their liveli¬ 
hood from the land, I shall always take the deepest in¬ 
terest. I have had some personal experience of farming 
and, when you say that Government has sometimes failed 
to treat Zemindars with sympathy and consideration, I 
can appreciate your feelings ; I fear that it is not un¬ 
common for farmers in other parts of the world to feel 
that as a class they are misunderstood. But the lesson 
of this, as you and your fathers have recognised, is that 
Zemindars should appreciate the importance of organis¬ 
ing themselves on the basis of the interests they share, 
and of working in harmony for their common good and for 
the good of their tenants. The strongest buttress of any 
landed class is a contented and prosperous tenantry and 
1 would therefore urge you constantly to identify their 
interests with your own. 

I have followed with close attention the passage of 
events in the Legislative Council concerning Tenancy 
Legislation. I recognise the complex character of the 
issues under examination, and the sharp difference of 
interest that is involved. At the same time, if I may offer 
a word of advice to both those who represent landlords 
and those who represent Raiyats. it would be that in dis¬ 
cussions such as these they should not permit themselves 
to forget that they are and must be partners in a common 
L6PSV rg 
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Undertaking—and that tliis essential bond between them 
should impel both sides to the acceptance of a reasonable 
compromise. For, if the agricultural elements in the 
community are to receive their due in these political days, 
they cannot afford to be a house divided against itself. 

I congratulate your association on attaining its jubilee 
this year and I hope that it has an even more useful life 
before it. For its fiftieth year ushers in an important 
and critical era. The Agricultural Commission has 
recently made its full and valuable report, and its recom¬ 
mendations are now under the consideration both of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Whatever action 
Government may finally decide upon, they will have to 
rely much upon the help of the land-owning aristocracy 
to put their ideas into practice. It is the big Zemindars, 
with broad acres and capital behind them, who will have 
to show the way to others in adopting new ideas and im¬ 
proving the resources which lie ready to their hand. And 
I earnestly hope that in such practical development Gov¬ 
ernment will be able to count upon the convinced and 
intelligent support of those whom you represent. 

The Statutory Commission too, assisted by their Indian 
colleagues, are now in the early stages of their enquiry, and 
will shortly visit this Province. The recommendations 
which they will in due course make to Parliament must 
of necessity be of vital interest to your community as to 
all other sections of Indian life, and I have no doubt they 
will welcome any expression of opinion on those matters 
directly affecting your welfare, which you may desire to 
lay before them. 

I appreciate what you have said, gentlemen, regarding 
the support you are ready to give to steady political pro¬ 
gress. In every country, I suppose, the agricultural 





community, for whom experience showy that there is no 
short cut to progress in the affairs which are their princi¬ 
pal interest, must be more vitally concerned than anv 
other to see stable administration. If therefore in India, 
where nearly three quarters of the population derive their 
livelihood from agriculture, it is the duty of Government 
by every means in its power to promote the 
welfare of the agriculturist, it is not less the duty, as 
it is the interest, of the agricultural classos to stand to¬ 
gether in the cause of good Government against disruptive 
elements. And accordingly 1 greatly value the assurance 
which your Association has given me of their loyalty and 
desire to assist the Government. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for all your good wishes and 
I echo your hope that during my Viceroyalty something 
may be achieved for the lasting happiness and prosperity 
of the people of India. 


OPENING OP THE SCIENCE COLLEGE, PATNA 
UNIVERSITY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 15th Norcnl 
when he opened the Science College, Patna University, oil the ber 1928. 
J5tli November :— 

Your Excellencies, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentle¬ 
men,—l must begin by thanking you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
for the kind words with which you have welcomed me 
to Patna and to Patna University. It is natural, when 
one hears of Patna University, to think of the ancient 
University not far from here, at Nalanda, which has been 
described as “ the most magnificent and celebrated seat 
of Buddhist learning in the world ”. It attracted students 
and scholars from all India and embassies from foreign 
monnrehs, and its library was famous far and wide, 
my seem to have managed things better in those days, 
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or perhaps there was no Public Service Commission, for 
it was the usual practice that on completion of their 
education those scholars who were not destined for a 
scholastic career all received appointments from the king. 

We have listened to-day to an interesting description 
of the growth of this University to its present status, and 
I feel confident that as years pass it will go from strength 
to strength. The only omission I noticed in the Vice- 
Chancellor ? s speech was the absence of any reference to 
the invaluable part he himself has played, during his five 
years as Vice-Chancellor, in directing and watching over 
the young life of this University. There is another name 
I feel bound to mention. Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Fakhruddin has held office continuously since the institu¬ 
tion of the Reformed Government and it is very largely 
due to him that the University and Colleges are what they 
are to-day. The educational progress achieved has been 
remarkable, and I am only sorry that, as the position 
stands at present, the Government of India is precluded 
from making any contribution from central revenues to 
work of tiie kind which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have 
mentioned in your address. Since the institution of the 
Province the increase in expenditure on education has 
naturally been most marked in the case of University 
education, and 1 think it is perhaps well to remember that 
such education is only the apex of the whole structure, 
and that its success must rest upon the provision of 
adequate facilities for a sound secondary education 
throughout the Province. In all educational matters on 
which you may from time to time desire advice, you are 
fortunate in being able to rely on the counsel of your 
Governor His Excellency Sir Hugh Stephenson, whose 
experience and sympathy will, I know, always be at-your 
command. 

As you have said, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, the particular 
duty I have now to perform is to declare formally open 
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Opening of the Science College, Patna University . 
the Science College laboratories. No University to-day 
in a scientific age is complete without its equipment for 
scientific research, as one of the many branches which go 
to make the whole tree of human knowledge, and it, gives 
me great pleasure to declare open these buildings which 
are 1o form so important a part of this groat University. 
We hear it said sometimes that the application of science 
to modern life is the solution of most of the problems 
which confront us. In that there is no doubt exaggera¬ 
tion, but it is certainly true that India with its great 
material” resources to be developed, its industrial possibili¬ 
ties, its agricultural and engineering problems to be 
solved, offers wide scope to those whose talents lie in the 
direction of scientific research. And to those of you who 
are going to pursue this line of study I would say that, 
if you take all that a scientific training has to give you, 
you will find that, besides .having much to give to others, 
you will gain much that will be of use to you in the wider 
life that will open for you when you have left this Univer¬ 
sity. A modern writer has thus defined the true scientific 
method : il to trust no statements without verification ; 
to test all things as rigorously as possible, to keep no 
secrets, to attempt to monopolies, to give out one’s best 
modestly and plainly, serving no other end but know¬ 
ledge There are some, fortunately, in all spheres of 
human enquiry who pursue knowledge for its own sake ; 
there are scientists who have no end in view but that o£ 
pure science and exact knowledge, w r ith no thought for 
personal gain or for exploiting, their discoveries. And 
not rarely have the truly scientific men failed to see the 
possible application of their research either to their own 
profit or to the benefit of humankind. But for the ordinary 
man the problem is so to link up scientific research with 
technical progress that he may leave tbe world in some 
way better than he found it, and I therefore wish a long 
and successful life of practical usefulness to the buildings 
which 1 am shortly to open. 
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I'am speaking however to-day to many besides 
scientists, and an occasion such as this naturally suggests 
reflections upon the kind of contribution that it is in the 
power of a great Educational Society to make to the 
varied and manifold life from which in turn it draws its 
own vitality. One test—perhaps the most searching 
.test—of educational result is its success or failure in 
purging the mind of prejudice and false judgment, and 
replacing them by a genuine love for and zeal in the 
pursuit of truth. The pursuit is certain to be no easy 
one, by whatever path you travel. But, if you follow it 
whole-heartedly, you will find the fields of knowledge 
stretching ever wider before you on either hand ; and by 
knowledge 1 mean not only the objective result of learning 
but, what is of greater importance, the qualities that are 
the natural offspring of the effort to learn, and of the 
recognition of what learning means. It is from this point 
of view that I believe all Universities, in India as else¬ 
where, can make so great and so unique a contribution 
to the civic life of the community. There is no necessity 
to emphasize the importance of public opinion in any 
country, especially a country in which democratic institu¬ 
tions are in the process of formation. A great English 
statesman has written “ in a democratic representative 
Government we want statesmanship, and the only secure 
basis of statesmanship is that public opinion should be 
statesmanlike M . But too often we are unhappily re¬ 
minded that public opinion is by no means infallible. 

The truth is that public opinion—or indeed any in¬ 
dividual mind—can never have before it more than a 
fraction of the relevant data, in the light of which com¬ 
plete judgment can be formed. AVe all, I suppose, have 
only a limited number of categories into which we tend 
to thrust the impressions produced upon us by everyday 
experience. These categories form a picture, to which 
we are constantly tempted forcibly to accommodate facts. 
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Yet facts are stubborn things, and are apt to rebel against 
such treatment. But none the less we continue the 
attempt, and public opinion, therefore, is frequently not 
so much a judgment of facts as a particular version of 
them. Many persons too are prone to want to have their 
thinking done for them and to trust too readily to the 
printed word and to current catchwords and phrases. 

1 have already suggested what I believe to be one cure 
for what is admittedly a constitutional defect of human 
nature. The function of education, and especially of an 
institution such as this, is to encourage independent in¬ 
vestigation and thought. Situated as it is in a busy and 
crowded centre, Patna University should be the focus of 
thought of different communities, different creeds, different 
interests. Here we should find the play of mind on mind,, 
the habit of independent thought, the scholarship whose 
hall-mark is that it knows its own limitations o£ knowledge. 
And the play of mind on mind will encourage and develop 
the powers of your students to think independently, and 
not to rest content without solid foundations for the con¬ 
victions that they profess. I am not advocating That 
students should plunge at once into the whirlpool of party 
politics ; there is plenty of time for that later on for those 
who embark, as some of us at one time or another have 
embarked, upon that rather bewildering voyage. But, 
when the time comes for you to leave this University—and 
here I speak especially to the students—and to go back to 
your homes, in town or village or country as the case may 
be, I would have you remember that men like you, with 
a University education, ought to have and will have a 
great influence in moulding the thoughts of many who 
have not had the same advantages. And the answer to 
the question whether that influence will be good or bad 
“will depend, perhaps more than you realise, on the use 
you make of the opportunities which are now 7 being offered 
to you by the great institution to which you have the 
honour to belong. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF RANGOON. 

In replying to the Address of Welcome presented by the 
Municipal Corporation of the City of Rangoon on 10th November 
His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen ,—The welcome which 
yon have given to Lady Irwin and myself has added, if 
anything could, to the pleasure we feel in setting foot in 
Burma. Even to those who have been fortunate enough 
to spend part of their life in India the name of Burma has 
something of a magic sound, and nobody, I think, could 
step ashore at Rangoon without feeling a thrill that he 
lias at last opened the door to this enticing land, a land 
of great waterways and forests, of fertile plains, the home 
of a warm-hearted and hospitable people. And Rangoon 
itself is a fitting gateway by whicb to enter. We shall 
have but a few days in which to admire your city, but I 
hope during that brief time to be able to make some 
acquaintance of its people and its problems, and I shall 
hope to take away with me, when I leave, that personal 
knowledge which will mean so much when any question 
affecting its welfare may in future come before me. 


You have, gentlemen, as you have said, the great 
responsibility of directing the fortunes and development 
of one of the great cities of the East, a city which has 
advanced by giant strides in the last half century and for 
which it is easy to foretell an even greater future. I know 
that you realise the greatness of the trust which has been 
committed to you, and that you are determined to discharge 
it in a manner worthy of its importance. 

You made reference in your address to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture which has recently given us 
its memorable report. The Government of your Province 
is now occupied in a detailed consideration of its recom¬ 
mendations, and I hope that it may be found possible to 
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tnke early action on them, for the benefit of the agricultural 
community and therefore of Burma as a whole. I noticed 
that in their report the Commission drew special attention 
to certain features in the marketing of rice in Burma 
which, in their opinion, called for revision, and I have 
no doubt that their recommendations on this subject will 
be of special interest to you. I trust that in any event 
the depression in trade to which you have referred may 
be lifted in t lie near future and give way to an era of 
continued prosperity. It is well to know that in your 
Governor, Sir Charles Inncs, you have a leader on whose 
experience, judgment and sympathy in these matters you 
can at all times confidently rely. 

Your cordial welcome, gentlemen, was expressed with 
a fitting brevity, to be expected of a body of business-like 
nicn. .1 have tried to follow your good example. Lady 
Irwin and 1 warmly thank you again for all your good 
wishes, and we know that, when in three weeks’ time we 
say good-bye to Rangoon on our departure, we shall leave 
behind us a large part of our hearts with Burma and its 
people. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BURAIA 
INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 19th Novem- 
rom the Bm ' ma Indian Chamber of Commerce at Rangoon on ber 1928 - 
the 19th November, and made the following reply :— 

•IL. Chairman and Gentlemen ,—I must begin by 
thanking you for the kind way in which you have welcomed 
us to urma, and Lady Irwin wishes mo to join her thanks 
with mine. I am very glad to have had the opportunity 
of meeting the members of your Chamber and of hearing 
L6PSV 
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of the obstacles with which you feel your commercial 
advance is now faced. I echo the satisfaction you ha\e 
expressed that in the task of surmounting these obstacles 
you have the advice and experience of your Governor, Sir 
Charles Innes, to help you. 

You have referred to the important question of the 
financial relations between India and Burma and have 
suggested that authoritative information on the subject 
should be made available without delay. I am well aware 
that Burma like other Provinces in India has felt, that she 
has cause to be dissatisfied with her financial position as 
determined by the Meston Settlement, and steps have 
already been taken by my Government to place before the 
Statutory Commission a full and impartial appreciation 
Of the situation in regard to the working of the Mestort 
Settlement. They have dealt in this with the situation in 
regard to the finances of Burma, as it appears to them. 
This will no doubt be supplemented by a statement of 
the considerations which the Government of Burma deem 
to be important in this respect and possibly by definite 
proposals for the future. Representatives of the people 
of Burma elected by the Legislative Council will have an 
opportunity of examining and discussing the material thus 
provided in consultation with the Statutory Commission, 
and I trust that by this means any defects or inequalities 
that there may be in present arrangements as ill in the end 
be removed. 

I do not think that I can altogether agree Avith your 
description of Indian trade and industry in general as 
being in a state of acute depression. The outlook for 
certain trades, such as your own rice trade, and for certain 
industries, such as the cotton industry in Bombay and the 
coal industry, has lately been disquieting, but statistics 
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of foreign trade for the last eighteen months show a dis¬ 
tinct improvement on the average for the preceding seven 
years. There would seem, therefore, to be good ground 
for believing that the foreign trade of India is steadily 
expanding, and, if we can judge by the earnings of the 
Indian railways, internal trade is also on the increase. 

I cannot think that any reasonable man will deny that 
some of the troubles which at present beset our industries 
•are due ta causes which are not directly economic and 
which can be in great part removed by the exercise of 
sound public opinion determined to safeguard and promote 
the national welfare. 

I have spoken of the unsatisfactory state of the rice 
trade, and I regret that, although last year it shared in the 
general improvement in Burman trade over the figures of 
1926-27, the returns for this year have so far shown a 
severe falling off in the export of rice from Burma to 
foreign countries. The chief cause of this is the keener 
competition from other countries of the world. Italian, 
Spanish and American rices are being grown for the British 
and Continental markets, and are achieving considerable 
success. They are of good quality, well-graded and pre¬ 
pared with a careful eye to customers’ requirements. The 
price of these rices is 3 or 4 shillings per cwt. higher than 
the price of Burma rice ; but, owing to their better appear¬ 
ance and quality, they are still able to push Burma rice 
out of the market. An entirely new feature of the last 
two years is the entry into the Indian market of rice from 
Indo-China and Siam. In 1927-28, 69,000 tons of this 
rice were imported, and during the early months of the 
current year the imports have been on an even larger scale. 

II this intensive competition is to be met successfully, there 
rs need for improved methods of cultivation, so as to 
increase the yield per acre and improve the quality of 
the grain, and also perhaps for better methods of marketing 
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especially in such matters as grading, packing, and more 
direct contact with the consumer. The Agricultural 
Department in Burma is already working at such problems 
as these, and I have little doubt that as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
their work in this respect will become even more useful. 
I have recently seen some interesting figures which show 
that the improved varieties of seed now being distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture give an extra yield of 
about 300 lbs. of paddy per acre and that this means an 
increase in the value of the cultivators crop by about 
Es. 10 per acre. When we remember that the area in 
Burma last year under these improved varieties of rice was 
estimated at 288,000 acres, you will see the profit which is 
already accruing to the cultivator. If even one half the 
rice area of Burma were to be sown with this improved 
seed, the value of the total crop would be increased by 
nearly six crores of rupees. You may be assured that my 
Government are fully alive to the importance of the great 
rice trade of Burma and earnestly desire and hope that a 
return to normal trading conditions may be not far distant, 
and that the trade will in the end regain its former 
prosperity. 


You have also referred to the state of the telegraphic 
service between India and Burma. My Government fully 
recognise the importance of a reliable service, but, apart 
from unavoidable interruptions by storms and cyclones, 
we believe that the service between India and Burma is as 
reliable as that in India itself. In addition to the land¬ 
lines, wireless communication between Rangoon and Madras 
has been working for some time with satisfactory results, 
and experiments are about to be undertaken to see whether 
recent discoveries in wireless telegraphy cannot be utilised 
for communication between Rangoon and Calcutta. It is 
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hoped that as a result of these experiments it will be possi¬ 
ble to establish, a telegraph service less liable to interrup¬ 
tion. 

I have put the facts, as I see them, gentlemen, before von 
frankly, for there is no use in deceiving ourselves by false 
hopes or promises. But before saying good-bye to you 
this morning I wish to assure you again that any con¬ 
sidered suggestion which you or any other commercial body 
in Burma may ever put forward will be examined by my 
Government with the greatest care and sympathy, for we 
can ill afford to w^atch without concern the trouble or 
adversity of any part of the great Indian E?npire. 

I would only now repeat that I have welcomed the 
chance of making the personal acquaintance of those who 
can speak for commerce in this great commercial centre* 
and that this meeting will be of great assistance to me in 
considering the problems with which you are immediately 
concerned. 


ORIENT CLUB DINNER AT RANGOON* 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 2lst Norem* 
the Dinner given by the Orient Club at Rangoon on the 21st bei l92 *“ 
November :— 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentle - 
mcn,—\Ve have further engagements to fulfil this evening 
and you will not wish me to detain you by a long speech. 

I confess that it is seldom I can find such a good excuse 
foi being brief. But, though our thanks have to be express¬ 
ed in a lew words, they are none the less sincere, and on 
behalf of Lady Irwin and myself I should like to express 
the great pleasure we have had in afepting the invitation 
oJ the members of your Club to dine with them to-night. 

We have met with such great hospitality and so many 
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kindnesses since we set foot in Burma that we knew we 
should receive a cordial welcome here to-night, but the 
kind words which you, Mr. Chairman, have just used 
have indeed made us feel that we are among friends. 

We have seen as much of Rangoon as we have been 
able to fit into three crowded days, and our only regret 
is that we have to leave it to-morrow. We wish that our 
stay could have been longer, but it has been long enough 
to enable us to appreciate the friendship and good-will 
which has been shown towards us by all classes. And, 
as I may have no other opporl unity of saying so in public, 
I should like to say now to this gathering which, as you 
have said, is truly representative of Rangoon, that Lady 
Irwin and I have been greatly touched by the welcome we 
have received wherever we have gone. 

Some people perhaps think that the life of a Viceroy 
is just a round of tiger-shooting and pleasant dinner 
parties, with an occasional dip into an official file between 
courses. In reality it is an exacting life and there are 
moments when he would be more than human if he did 
not feel the pressure of work and responsibility lying 
with a leaden weight upon his shoulders. But I can 
imagine no better relief, no greater incentive to renew 
his vigour or keep his ideals clear, than such a welcome 
as I have received in Burma, which stirs the heart and 
makes the blood run faster, as one reflects upon the 
generous loyalty to the person of the Crown, by which 
it is stimulated and evoked. 

When we see Rangoon again, we shall have seen 
much that many people would come from the ends of the 
earth to see and we shall have many memories of a beauti¬ 
ful and interesting country to carry away with us to 
India and later on to England. But I think that the chief 
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memory that will remain with us will be not so much 
the scenery and colour of this great Province as the 
kindness of its people and the friendships we have made. 


ST. ANDREW'S DINNER AT RANGOON. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the 22nd Novem- 
Viceroy at the St. Andrew’s Dinner at Rangoon on the 22nd ^ er 
November :— 

A Viceroy has many privileges in virtue of his office, 
many pleasures as well as duties. One privilege, that 
I had hardly hoped for, you have allowed me to-night 
by inviting me to consider myself for this evening an 
honorary Scot and to take part in rites which I had 
thought were not for eyes that first saw the light South 
of the Tweed. 

I am not sure whether all those whom I am addressing 
this evening are Scots or whether there are many, like 
myself, of a more Southerly, but still as I hold Northerly, 
extraction. If it is indeed a purely Scots gathering, it 
is another example of that racial gift of peaceful penetra¬ 
tion which is the envy of other countries ; if it includes 
many aliens like myself, it is only proof of the hospitality 
which you ever find in a Scottish home. It was your own 
poet, I think, who said that even in Heaven he would ask 
no more than a Highland welcome. 

To mv hosts I would say how highly I appreciate the- 
compliment ot being asked to come here to-niglit ; the 
more so, in that you have strained your national conscience 
for my sake so far as to forestall the traditional date of 
your celebration by eight days—unless indeed it be that 
you mean to seize on my visit as an excuse for having 
two celebrations in one year. 
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It is not uncommon for people who find themselves 
in the position I am in tc-night to try and fortify their 
status by tracing some distant Scottish connection, and 
pointing to a drop or two of real Scotch in their veins. 
I make no such effort, though I must confess as a child 
to having had a passionate longing, which has never wholly 
left tne, to have the right to wear a kilt. But in pondering 
over my inferiority the other day I was comforted bv 
something I found purely by accident in a book, published 
only half a century ago, called the Cyclopaedia of India. 
It happened to open at the word England, and the 
definition I found was this—England—the Southern 
part of an island in Europe, which, with Ireland, another 
island on its west, forms the kingdom of Great Britain 
that now rules British India. It is said to have been 
known to the Aryan Hindus ’\ There is no mention, you 
notice, of Scotland either here, or, so far as I could find, 
elsewhere in the Cyclopaedia. Owing, no doubt, to her 
national and traditional habit of self-depreciation 
Scotland appears not to have been known even to the 
Aryan Hindus f It is only fair to confess that this book 
was published in Madras. I do not suppose that any 
publisher in Calcutta, or Rangoon, would have been guilty 
of such an omission, or, if he had been, would have escaped 
Scot-free. 


But in real life one doesn't have to look far to see 
what Scotsmen have done in building up our Empire, 
whether in India or Burma, in Westminster or elsewhere. 
Your Governor is possessed of the inalienable rights of 
membership in your very honourable fraternity, and, in 
India, at any rate, there are places, of which Rangoon is 
surely one, which one sometimes feels ought not to have been 
marked red on the map, but disguised under some appro¬ 
priate tartan. The names of 3 mm* countrymen are written 
broadly on Indian history, whether they were Viceroys or 
Governors or soldiers, in the services or in business. At 
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home, the monopoly they have acquired and the degree, to 
which, if I may use a phrase of present-day popular cur¬ 
rency, they exploit the slower-witted Anglo-Saxon like my¬ 
self, is almost as sore a subject in political as in commercial 
circles, and I have heard it suggested that an All-Parties 
Conference of Englishmen should demand that Scotland 
should now grant England complete Swaraj. But if 
Scots have taken a good deal for themselves out of the 
pool, let us be generous enough to admit that they have 
put a good deal in. Both in the Arts—Literature, Drama, 
Painting—and in the applied and technical sciences, you 
have stamped the mark of Scottish talent very deep upon 
the framework of the world. And, when the Englishman 
has finished with his joking about your humour—which, 
whether from your fault or his, he generally is totally 
unable to understand—and has made the necessary 
reference to your national and wholly praiseworthy 
qualities of thrift, he is left with the conclusion that the 
Scot must possess many other very vital characteristics 
that have enabled him to play the part he has upon the 
stage of human progress. This is not the occasion, nor 
am I the person, to discuss these qualities, but I content 
myself with drawing your attention to one consideration 
that is relevant to my present purpose. 

The Scot perhaps, more than any other type of human 
mind, has always seemed to me to combine in judicious 
mixture the philosophical and practical aspects of life. 
An intense believer in the power of humanity to make 
progress, and inspired as I think by the true spirit of 
liberalism in its widest sense, he has been saved by that 
gift of commonsense—which is so uncommon—from for¬ 
getting that progress is not only a thing that lends itself 
to easy phrases or exalted sentiments, but is something 
which has t’o be painfully achieved, and which can only 
withstand the winds and the storms of life if it rests upon 
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solid foundations of strong personal character and 
practical facts. This blend of qualities is essential at all 
places and in all times, and I do not think I am wrong 
when I say that there is great room for it to-day in the 
approach we make to the problems with which you in 
Burma, and India, are more particularly concerned. 
There are many difficulties to be solved, arising out of 
the partnership —a partnership not only of history but, 
as I think, a partnership of necessity and mutual benefit—- 
between India and Burma and Great Britain. And they 
are not likely to be solved successfully unless generous 
impulses and hard realities can be harmoniously related 
to one another. Constitutions are raining round us like 
autumn leaves, and, whatever the instrument chosen for 
the review of India’s political machinery, it was inevitable 
that the occasion should cause a wide ferment in the 
body-politic. It is necessary to explore the implications 
of many of the proposals and large phrases, which are now 
in circulation, and satisfy ourselves that they do in fact 
represent policies which are well calculated to achieve the 
ends of promoting the political advance that we have in 
view, 

I am not one of those who think that the door is closing 
upon the opportunities of service which the best type of 
Englishman and Scotsman can render to the future of 
his adopted country. The one thing essential on all sides 
is that men should place themselves in mental posture 
to appreciate one another’s point of view. In the relations 
of India and Great Britain, new times bring new demands, 
and new methods of serving the same purposes. But the 
adjustment demands patience and it demands faith—and, 
for the very reason that the whole history of the* race, 
whose hospitality I have to-night enjoyed, has sprung 
from the exercise of those virtues, I feel confident that it 
has a potent part to play in the difficult days that lie ahead. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE TOWN COUNCIL 
OF TAUNGGYI. 


The Town Council of Taunggyi presented an address of 24th Novem 
welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy, who replied in the her 1928. 
following terms :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen ,—Lady Irwin and my 
daughter join me in thanking you for the kind welcome 
you have given us. We look forward greatly to the time 
we are to spend in Taunggyi with its picturesque surround¬ 
ings and its friendly climate. 


You have touched briefly on the recent growth of 
your town and I feel little doubt that with its favourable 
situation and its new status as the Federal Capital of the 
Shan States its importance will increase as years go on. 
That will bring you new and greater responsibilities and 
I feel confident that you will be ready to shoulder them,, 
as you have in the past, with fidelity and care. 


It is a great pleasure to me to be able to make personal 
acquaintance with a district, possessing so many distinctive 
features in nature and history as yours, and I count myself 
fortunate to be the first Viceroy to see for myself a place 
that, as you say, to my predecessors was only known by 
name. 


In thanking you therefore again, gentlemen, for your 
kindness, I should like to assure you that I shall watch 
the future history of Taunggyi and the fortunes of its 
people with interest, and in the hope that all success and 
happiness may attend them. 
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24th Novem¬ 
ber 1928. 


The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the 
Durbar held at Taunggyi on the 24th November :— 


Gentlemen ,—I thank you, Chiefs of the Shan States, 
for the cordial welcome you have given to Lady Irwin 
and myself. It is true that there is so much to see in 
other parts of Burma that we cannot spend as much time 
in your country as we would have wished, but we were 
determined that we would not return to India without 
visiting the Shan States, of which w^e have heard so much 
and in whose welfare w-e take so warm an interest. As 
we approached your capital today we envied you the fine 
variety of scenery through which we passed, your wooded 
hill-sides rising from the plains, your grassy uplands and 
the fertile Yawngliwe valley, and finally the cool plateau 
of Taunggyi with its flank of rocky crags. 

But, if you are to be envied among men, I think that * 
I am to be envied among Viceroys, for I believe that no 
Viceroy has ever before set foot in Taunggyi. Twenty- 
one years ago Lord Minto visited Lashio and held a Durbar 
of the Chiefs of the Northern Shan States as I am holding 
a Durbar today of all the Chiefs of the Federated States. 
Much has changed since then. Since those days, thanks 
to the construction of the Southern Shan States Railway 
and the advent of motor traffic, Taunggyi has become easily 
accessible. Since then, too, as you have said, the adminis¬ 
trative organisation of your country has been altered by 
the union of your States in one federation. I am glad 
to hear you express the belief that this new system has 
b°,en conducive to harmony of working and holds out good 
hopes of further development. The reorganisation was 
planned by capable hands, on wise lines. While it left to 
the Chiefs a wade measure of independence in adminis¬ 
tration and control of their own States, it joined all 
together for their common W’eal and gave the whole the 
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strength that only comes from unity. In your Council 
of Chiefs you have a body which can fitly represent the 
•views of all, and I feel no doubt that both you yourselves 
and Government derive great benefit from such mutual 
discussions. I heard with pleasure the tribute which you 
paid in your address to the part Sir Reginald Craddock 
and Sir Harcourt Butler played in bringing this re¬ 
organisation into effect. You are to be congratulated on 
having, as their successor, a Governor whose interest in 
your affairs will, I know, be as deep and sympathetic as 
theirs. 


You have said that the future welfare of your country 
will depend to a great extent on the improvement in com¬ 
munications. That this has been recognised by Govern¬ 
ment is, I think, clear from the programme they have 
marked out, by which it is hoped that within the next ten 
years 750 miles of metalled roads will have been added 
to your highways. The cost will be considerable, but I 
feel no doubt that it will be money well spent, and that 
it will prove a Wise policy to devote practically all the 
available funds to the provision of adequate communica¬ 
tions, which must be the first step in the development of 
your country. The benefit which the people have derived 
from the improvement in communications can be judged 
from the great increase, in recent years, of motor traffic 
of every sort along your roads. 


The possibility of Railway extension in your country 
must also be considered, and you need be under no 
apprehension that the Shan States will be overlooked when 
schemes of Railway construction are under consideration. 
A survey for an extension of the Northern Shan States 
line from Lashio to Muse is now* being made, which would 
open up communications with the Shweli valley and Chinese 
trade routes, and the investigations will show wdiethcr it 
would be financially advisable to construct such a line. 
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I hope too that the Railway administration will before 
long be able to carry out an investigation of a line from 
Shwenyaung to Hsipaw, which will link up the Northern 
and Southern Shan States Railways. 

But, though the special efforts of Government have 
been directed towards communications, I have no doubt 
that other departments of administration will receive due 
attention in their turn, and I am glad to know that the 
claims of medical institutions and education have not 
been neglected. As your country develops—and it contains 
such great possibilities of mineral and agricultural wealth 
that development is sure to come—you will find more and 
more value in the proper education of your people, and 
I hope that the Chiefs will not forget that this is one of 
their greatest responsibilities. Solicitude for his people 
and loyalty to Government should be the two watch¬ 
words of every Chief in the Federation, and as His Majesty 
the King-Emperor’s representative I cordially acknowledge 
the assurance you have expressed today of continued 
loyalty to the British Crown. Government has lost two 
good friends among your number in the last two years, 
the Sawbwas of Yawnghwe and Hsipaw, whose consistent 
loyalty and wide personal influence were of inestimable 
benefit to the British Government. The tradition they 
have left behind them is one that all may well try to follow. 

Chiefs of the Shan States, you have done me a great 
honour by gathering together here to-day to bid me 
welcome to your country, and it has given me very real 
pleasure to meet so many of those in whose hands the 
future welfare of your country largely rests. I thank 
you all, on behalf of Lady Irwin and on my own behalf, 
for your good wishes, and all our own good wishes go out 
to you in return. The memory of our visit and of to-day’s 
Durbar will long remain with us, and it will ever be our 
prayer that the Chiefs and people of the Federated Shan 
States may live in peace and prosperity. 
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ADDRESS- OF WELCOME FROM THE MANDALAY MUNI¬ 
CIPAL COMMITTEE. 


The Mandalay Municipal Committee presented an address 26th Novem? 
of welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy, who replied as ber 1928, 
follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen ,—Lady Irwin and I 
thank you all sincerely for the welcome you have given 
us to Mandalay. Although we have hut newly set foot 
in your town, its historical associations, its scenery and 
the fame of its palace and temples and other buildings are 
so familiar to us that we know it will cast the same spell 
upon us as it has upon countless travellers in the East. 

Here in the premier city of the Upper Burma the true 
pulse of Burmese life beats strongly, and I therefore 
particularly value the assurance- of loyalty to the Crown 
which you have expressed in your address. 


I am glad to hear from you, Mr. President, that your 
Committee has been able to record a progressive improve¬ 
ment in the administration of their important charge. I 
appreciate that the large area of the city, in comparison 
with its wealth, is always likely to render it difficult for 
you to give it as many of the amenities of urban life as 
you would desire, but I hope that you will not shrink, if 
need be, from the responsibility of raising fresh revenue 
to meet the charges for improvements which you find it 
your duty to effect. You referred, for instance, to the 
water-supply scheme which you hope to carry out in the 
near future. I understand that at the present time plans 
are before Government for the erection of a reservoir and 
the extension of the pipe line, and that it is hoped that 
sanction to proceed with the scheme will be given at an 
early date. This work will only be a supplement— 
though a very useful one — to the complete scheme to 
which you referred, and for which a survey is now being 
carried out. When that survey is complete I have little 
doubt that the Committee will receive assistance towards 
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the necessary capital expenditure from Provincial funds, 
provided that it can show that it will be able to finance 
the recurring charges of the scheme, including the sums 
required for loan charges and for maintenance and 
renewal. It is therefore, as you realise, essential that 
your finances should be in a position to meet these and 
similar calls upon them. 


An important change, as you have indicated, was 
made in your constitution by the. introduction of Muni¬ 
cipal reforms nearly six years ago. By those reforms 
the whole administration of the Municipality was trans¬ 
ferred to non-official members, and therefore became more 
than ever a matter in which the electorate must take a 
constant and responsible interest. For your part it is 
incumbent upon you so to discharge your stewardship 
that you can give a faithful account of it to those who 
have placed you in this position of trust, and they on 
their side owe you their free support or their frank 
criticism according to the manner in which you carry 
out the work entrusted to you. 

You made a brief reference in your address to the 
desirability of vesting a full measure of responsibility 
in the Municipal Committee. This of course is a matter 
for the Local Government to decide and I do not think 
I can offer an opinion as to whether the amount of ex¬ 
ternal control which is now provided by the Municipal 
law of Burma could be relaxed. But it is right to re¬ 
member that in most countries it has been recognised as 
essential to impose some outside control on Municipal 
bodies ; and I feel certain that such superintendence as 
your Local Government retains is exerted with no desire 
to hamper the activities of local bodies, but solely with 
a view to guiding them aright and helping them in their 
responsible duties. 
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We have, I am sorry to say, only three days before us 
in Which to enjoy the sights and pleasures of Mandalay and 
the hospitality of its people. They will, we feel sure, be 
three very happy days, and we know that you will do 
all in your power to make us look back on our visit as 
a milestone to be specially remembered in our travels 
through India and Burma. 


UNVEILING OF A STATUE OF SIR HARCOURT 
BUTLER. 

In unveiling a statue of Sir Harcourt Butler at Rangoon 
H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I take it asHthDecem- 
a great honour that 1 should have been asked to unveil this kJ28. 
•statue of Sir Ilai'court Butler, for I know, and have had 
it borne in upon me during my present tour, in what 
esteem and affection the people of this city and this country 
held him. My own acquaintance with your late Governor 
is comparatively limited in point of time, but long before I 
came to India I knew his name as the name of one who 
had already made his mark on India and established a firm 
place for himself in the history of Indian administration. 

Ilis earlier career was an omen of his later success. In 
the United Provinces he quickly acquired a reputation as 
a district officer, and at an early age was chosen, above the 
heads of many others, to be Foreign Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. I do not doubt that the friendships, 
which as Foreign Secretary he then made with a wide 
circle of Indian Princes, and the confidence they learnt to 
repose in him have been a great asset in the difficult en¬ 
quiry into questions affecting the States which he has re¬ 
cently been conducting. From the Foreign Office he rose 
to the Governor-General’s Executive Council, and as Mem- 
bei for Education found time among his onerous and 
responsible duties to organise the new Education 
Department. 
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He left the Governor-General's Council to rule a 
Province, and from this time on Burma and the United 
Provinces vied with each other to secure his services. His 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Burma during the early years 
of the war, and his wise guidance of its affairs during 
those anxious times, were later responsible for his return 
as Lieutenant-Governor to his old Province. Burma 
however again reclaimed him, and it is with his work as 
Lieutenant-Governor and Governor of Burma that you are 
naturally most concerned. During his Governorship the 
Reforms were successfully inaugurated in this Province, 
and in harmony with his Ministers he directed their early 
course. His genuine interest in University extension and 
administration, in public health and agriculture, in the 
abolition of slavery, in commercial development and other 
spheres of public welfare, took practical and useful form, 
and he could leave Burma with the satisfaction of having 
accomplished much that will be to the enduring benefit 
of the Province. 


Nor was it only through these more serious sides of 
his work that he sought to identify himself with the life 
of Burma. He shared to the full with many here that love 
of horse-racing which affords relief to the minds, and per¬ 
haps sometimes to the pockets, of its devotees—and I have 
been told that there has not often been a more popular win 
on the Rangoon Race Course than when the Governor’s 
horse won the Governor’s Cup at the Rangoon meeting in 
February last year. 


It is fitting then that he should be here commemorated. 
A great public servant and administrator, he has ever com¬ 
bined in rare and remarkable degree the vision of the 
distant hills and the worldly wisdom to choose a path across 
tlie plain towards them. Many of you must have read 
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the admirable addresses he gave to the Training classes at 
Meiktila, when he urged his young hearers “ to live and 
act and move under the banner of a higher patriotism, 
which knows no boundaries bat. those of justice and free¬ 
dom ”, and at the same time gave them terse and fatherly 
advice upon the ordering of their common round of daily 
duty. Few men have been more rich in that saving 
humour which sees life whole and in its due proportions, 
and which gives men—as it has given him—a whimsical 
insight into themselves no less than others. 

Above all tilings, I think, Sir Harcourt Butler pos¬ 
sessed the gift of entering into the minds of the people 
he has governed. Of him can it surely be said “ Homo 
sum ; humani nil a me alienum puto ”• As administrator 
lie realised to the full what is surely the first truth to be 
graven in the mind of one who deals with politics, that 
politics are essentially a human science, whose subject- 
matter is human beings. 

Thus it was that shrewdness of judgment, joined with 
the gift of appreciation of other standpoints from his ow r n, 
gave him his particular power, and won for him the con¬ 
fidence of all with whom or under whom he served. It 
has left him with the legacy of a long service to India that 
I fancy he himself would value most, in the affection and 
trust of the people whose interests ho shared and whose 
pleasures and whose sorrows he constantly made his own. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BENGAL LAND¬ 
HOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Bengal Landholders’ Association presented an address 15 th Decern- 
of welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta on the ^ 

1.5th December, to which His Excellency replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen ,—I thank you warmly for the address 
in which you have just bidden Lady Irwin and myself 
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welcome to Calcutta, and for the good wishes to which 
you there give expression. I understand that your body 
represents a wide extent of land-owning interests in 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam, as well as in Bengal, and, as a 
land-owner myself, it is a great pleasure to me to meet 
brother-land-owners and men who can speak for so- 
important a part of the life of three Provinces, 

^ our address has been an. address of real welcome. 
It has avoided controversial subjects, and—perhaps an 
unusual feature on such occasions—it has made no 
requests. You have thus made my task easy, and I gladly 
and gratefully acknowledge your whole-hearted express 
sion of loyalty to Government, which rests as I feel well 
assured upon the secure foundation of loyalty to the Iving- 
Emperor, whose representative and servant I have the 
honour to be, and whose present illness has thrown so 
dark a shadow over our thoughts, and for whose recovery 
we so constantly pray. 


The loyalty of your class, Gentlemen, whether in 
Bengal or elsewhere in India is indeed one of the most 
valuable assets that Government can have. For you 
include among your number many who must, in virtue 
of the traditions they inherit or of the position they to¬ 
day occupy, be the natural leaders of the people : and 
thus the extent to which they can make their own spirit 
of loyalty effective will largely depend upon their power 
to win the affections and command the trust of those 
dependent on them for their liveliho nB 
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of all foundations for a country’s stability, a prosperous 
and contented agricultural population. And I am glad 
therefore to have your assurance that you are determined 
to preserve the host relations between yourselves and 
your tenants. I have followed the course of a good deal 
of legislation in various Provinces designed to regulate 
these relations, and I observe that the Legislative Council 
of Bengal at their last session passed a Bill which has, 
I understand, been accepted by both landlords and tenants 
and by the public generally as a fair compromise between 
the claims of both parties. While substantial provisions 
have been made in it towards defining, securing, and 
adding to the rights of raiyats and under-raiyats, reason¬ 
able safeguards appear to have been retained as regards 
the landlords’ rights. I am therefore glad to learn from 
your address that you consider relations between land¬ 
lords and tenants in Bengal are likely to preserve that 
cordiality which can only come from a spirit of mutual 
trust and co-operation on both sides, and which is 
essential for success in the industry by which both parties 
alike subsist. 

Gentlemen, I am repeating what I have said on other 
occasions such as this, when I assure you of my earnest 
desire to assist in any way that may be possible in the 
increase of the agricultural welfare of India. You may 
rely upon me and on my Government to relax no efforts 
that it may be in our power to make towards the pro¬ 
motion of this purpose. At this moment my advice to 
you is to study and apply the valuable recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, which will, 
I am confident, in the fulness of time do much for the 
lasting prosperity of the country. They have approached 
a problem that is largely technical and scientific on very 
practical lines, and I venture to say that there is no land- 
owner who will not benefit by making their report his 
text book, for it contains the wisdom of experts and,. 
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in its volumes of recorded evidence,. enshrines the experi¬ 
ence of a class to whom experience means their daily 
bread. 

I thank you once more, Gentlemen, for welcoming 
me thus, and I say good-bye with all good wishes for 
your welfare, for the long life of your Association, and 
for the increased prosperity of the great interest which 


you represent. 


ANNUAL GENERAL. MEETING OF TIIE ASSO¬ 
CIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF INDIA 

AND CEYLON. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Annual General 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon in Calcutta on the 17tli December with the following 
speech :— 

Mr, President and Gentlemen , — It is a great pleasure 
to find myself once more taking part in the General Meeting 
of the Associated Chambers, of Commerce, for I have 
pleasant recollections of a similar occasion at Cawnporc 
two years ago when I was last privileged to address your 
members. Sir George Godfrey has given expression to the 
anxiety we feel, and which all races and creeds in India 
feel, at the continued illness of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. That anxiety has given unmistakable proof of 
the affection and loyalty which the whole heart of India 
feels for the person of the Crown, and I think that future 
historians will remark on it as one of the most striking 
facts in the history of our times that in the days of modern 
democracy the feeling of loyalty and devotion to the Crown 
continues with unabated strength and on the secure founda¬ 
tion of admiration and affection for the personality of our 
beloved Monarch. A Viceroy does not get as many chances 
as he would wish of meeting representatives of the great 
commercial life of India, and one of the chief advantages' 
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and pleasures, as I see it, of his visits to Calcutta is that 
lie is able to meet so many businessmen on their own 
ground, and perhaps get a more direct insight into the 
realities of commercial problems than is possible in what 
you may not improbably consider the somewhat academic 
atmosphere of Simla and -Delhi, 


But you may be sure that these matters are never 
very far from my thoughts, for I know well that the course 
«of Indian trade is to a large degree an index to the welfare 
of a great proportion of the population of this country. 
The Associated Chambers are intimately concerned with all 
that alfects the prosperity of India, and it is gratifying to 
have their assurance of all support and assistance to the 
Statutory Commission on whose present labours the future 
welfare of India so intimately depends. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the trade 
statistics of the past year is that, for the first time since 
the outbreak of the Great War, the total volume of trade 
reached, and just passed, the figure of 1913-14. The value 
of both imports and exports, as expressed in rupees, has of 
course very materially increased, but, calculated at the 
price level obtaining at the outbreak of war, the total trade 
would, last year, have been 429 erores of rupees as compared 
with 427 in 1913-14. The figures for the first six months 
of the present year moreover show a further improvement 
on those for the corresponding period in the past two years, 
in spite of the fact that in some trades, such as the rice 
trade, there has been a set-back. The general position 
therefore gives good ground for sober optimism, and, al¬ 
though the comparative failure of the monsoon in some parts 
of * ias caused anxiety, the position has been improved 

by favourable autumn rains, and the crop forecasts for 
India as a whole are now generally fair. 
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The anxiety with which we annually watch the course 
of the monsoon reflects the dependence of India’s commerce 
upon India’s agriculture, and I appreciate from what you 
have just said, Mr. President, how clearly the Associated 
Chambers realise this truth. I know that everyone will 
echo the hope you have just expressed that, ,as a result of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, there 
will be a vigorous effort to develop India's agricultural 
strength. 




The essential interdependence of agriculture, commerce 
and industry is now generally recognised, and w r as accepted 
as an economic principle at the World Economic Conference 
at Geneva last year, at which the Indian delegation included 
a distinguished esc-President of the Associated Chambers, 
Sir Campbell Rhodes. The importance of Indian Agri¬ 
culture in world economics was especially recognised by the 
appointment of another member of the Indian delegation, 
Dr. Ilyder, to be Vice-Chairman of the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee of the Conference. 

As you have said, Mr. President, it is not for all busy 
men to read and digest from cover to cover the able and 
comprehensive Report of the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture. It is hardly one of those pocket series which you 
can carry about with you and dip into at odd moments. 
i>ut you are no doubt aware that last October the Govern¬ 
ment of India convened a conference of representative^ 
riom all the Provinces in order to secure prompt and 
fiuitful examination by all the Governments concerned of 
the more important recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mission. The Conference which was attended by Ilon’ble 
Ministers for Agriculture from seven Provinces was a con¬ 
spicuous success and augurs well for the realisation of the 
hope which Sir George Godfrey has expressed. 
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So far mv Government have been engaged in consider¬ 
ing ways and means to carry out what the Commission 
regarded as of first importance—the establishment of an 
Agricultural Research Council ; and we have made 
sufficient progress with this proposal to be able to hope that 
Government's decision in regard to it will be announced 
early next year. There are many other important recom¬ 
mendations. Many of you will no doubt have observed 
what stress the Report laid on the importance of improved 
methods of marketing the produce of India. After pointing 
to the flaws inherent in tlie present system and to the 
educative effect and beneficial reaction which well-regu¬ 
lated markets will have upon the producer, the report 
makes several valuable suggestions as to how this can be 
carried into effect. I will not trouble you with details, for 
1 expect the Commission's conclusions are already familiar 
to many of you, but I notice that the Commission gave as 
their considered opinion that organised Trade Associations 
in India could give great assistance in raising the standard 
of markets, and I need hardly point out how usefully the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce can both help India and 
help themselves by co-operating in the development of 
Improved methods of marketing. 


Some observations on this topic have, I see, been 
recently made in the report of the Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner on the trade of the last two years. In an analysis 
of modern trade tendencies and their application to India's 
export trade, Mr. Lindsay, after giving it as his opinion 
that the confidence, which was rudely shaken by post-war 
conditions, is gradually returning to the commercial world, 
remarks on two points which are at the moment specially 
pertinent to Indian trade. In the first place, lie points out 
that greater attention is paid now, than before the war, to 
the quality of goods offered for sale, and, secondly, that 
LGRSV ‘ ** 
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India’s principal exports have to meet growing competition 
both from increased production in other tropical and sub- 
Iropical countries and from synthetic substitutes. I feel 
little doubt that it is by organised marketing and grading, 
in agricultural and all other products, that India will keep 
her place in the world’s market and retain the confidence of 
the foreign consumer. 

I therefore particularly welcome the Chambers’ willing¬ 
ness, to which the President has just referred, to accept 
the recommendation of the Agricultural Commission that 
a Jute Committee should be formed to watch over the 
interests of all branches of the trade from the field to the 
factory. In parenthesis, I think I am bound to defend the 
long-suffering race of Finance Members—whose latest re¬ 
presentative we are all glad to welcome here to-day—from 
the charge of such adamantine hardness of heart as your 
President has brought against them. He will I have no 
doubt lay to heart the remarks the President has made 
which more particularly concern his administration. But 
to return to my main argument. The Commission gave it 
as their considered opinion that, if jute wishes to preserve 
its present position, it is essential every effort should be 
made to improve the quality, outturn methods of 
manufacture, and to maintain the relative cheapness of jute 
as compared with other fibres. It is satisfactory therefore 
that the Associated Chambers should in this important 
matter find themselves in agreement with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Commission. 

At the same time in some quarters there seems.to be a 
certain apathy about marketing and grading, and a dis¬ 
inclination to believe that present methods could be- 
improved. It is dangerous to ignore what is being done in 
other countries, and there is much food for reflection in an 
article which 1 saw recently in an Italian commercial paper 
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on the rice industry in that country. It has, as you know, 
keen often enough complained in the last few months that 
the export trade in rice is seriously depressed ; and one 
of the reasons for depression has been admitted to be 
increased competition from Italy and other countries. The 
article I have spoken of shows that exports of rice from 
Italy have risen from 86,000 metric tons in 1923 to 260,000 
in 1927 ; and this remarkable increase is attributed largely 
to improved methods of marketing and grading. The price 
fetched by Italian rice in the London market last Septem¬ 
ber was 17 shillings per cwt. as. compared with 12s. l^d. 
for Burma rice. 

Now you have had recent experience of the value 
of grading for export in the success of the Coal Grad¬ 
ing Board, which was constituted at the beginning of 
1926 on the recommendation of Mr. Noyce’s Committee. 
Since then the total shipments from Kidderpore docks 
for cargo and bunker have risen steadily from 1-J million 
tons in 1924-25 to nearly 34 million tons last year. It 
would seem that here we have an example which other 
industries might usefully follow. 

Some of you may remember that two years ago at 
Cawnpore I referred to the possibility of extending the 
system of small cesses, and of thus financing organisations 
to look after the interests of the trades concerned. You 
have probably seen that a recommendation to this effect 
has been made by the Koval Commission on Agriculture. 
They held that such cesses should in their view be imposed 
only with the consent and at the instance of the trade, and 
they laid it down that ordinarily the trade concerned should 
provide all the funds required for its own committee. It 
is I think legitimate to hope that the ‘various trades will 
seriously consider the desirability of extending a system 
which has already been adopted with satisfactory results 
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by the tea, shellac and cotton trades. Proposals for a cess 
On hides are now being considered by the Government, and 
it is worth noting the opinion of the Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner, in the report to which I have just referred, that 
the position of this important trade in the world’s market 
would undoubtedly be strengthened if the standard of 
Indian hides could be improved, and particularly if 
measures could be taken to avoid defects in flaying. 


Before I leave the subjects on which the Agricultural 
Commission has given us such valuable advice, I must say 
one word on the subject of communications. The Com¬ 
mission in their report laid great stress upon the need for 
efficient communications, which seemed to them to have been 
more potent than any other factor in bringing about the 
change from subsistence farming to the growing of money 
crops. As they pointed out, good markets are of little help 
to the cultivator unless he can transport his produce to 
them cheaply and promptly, and, as I think I said at Cawn- 
pore two years ago, the Government’s first and most im- 
porta?it duty to industry and commerce is the development 
of communications. 


I need not elaborate what Government have done and 
are doing to develop Railway communication in various 
parts of India, but, as this is the first public opportunity 
I have had of doing so since his retirement, I should like to 
pay a tribute to the invaluable work which Sir Clement 
Hindiey has performed during his tenure of the office of 
Chief Commissioner of Railways. His name will be remem¬ 
bered as one of the greatest Railway administrators that 
India has known, and the country is poorer for his loss. 

Road communications too have claimed our serious 
attention. You will remember that a resolution on the 
subject of the development of roads and motor transport 
was carried at the Cawnpore meeting of the Associated 
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Chambers in 1926. The matter was subsequently discussed 
in the Legislature, and a Committee, consisting of Members 
of both Houses, was appointed in November 1927 fo 
consider the desirability of developing the road system of 
India and in particular the means by which development 
could be co-ordinated and financed. The Committee, over 
which Mr. Jayakar presided and of which Sir Arthur 
Froom was a valuable member, has submitted a unanimous 
report-which has recently been published and is now being 
considered by the Government of India in consultation with 
the Local Governments. At this stage, beyond recognising 
as I gladly do the very valuable aid that the Committee 
has rendered, it would not be in order for me to express any 
opinion on their detailed recommendations. I have 310 
doubt that their labours will help to guide and accelerate 
road development in India to meet, in particular, the new 
conditions which are being created by the rapid growth of 
motor transport. 

There have too been important developments in the 
further link in India’s communications—I refer to ports 
and harbours—and it is a great pleasure to me that before 
I leave Calcutta I am to have the honour of opening the 
King George \s dock which is about to take its place among 
the lai'gest harbour works in the world. 

You may remember that two years ago at Cawnpore I 
referred to certain legislation which was in contemplation 
for centralising the administration of the mercantile 
marine. That legislation has now been passed and the 
technical staff of the Government of India is expected to 
arrive in India shortly. It is intended that the details 
0 the transfer from the Local Governments should be 
arranged during the present cold weather, and the new 
Acts be brought into force on the 1st of April 1929. 
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On the same occasion I spoke of a question of vital con¬ 
cern to Indian shipping:, the question of its personnel , and 
the natural desire oh the part of Indians to take a greater 
part in the transport systems of their country. To help to 
meet this claim the “ Dufferin 5 7 training ship was estab¬ 
lished, and I should like to acknowledge the assistance of 
British Shipping Companies in helping to start the ship 
and the interest that their representatives take as Members 
of the Governing Body. It is also a cause for great satis¬ 
faction that Shipping Companies should have shown them¬ 
selves so willing to take Dufferin cadets as apprentices, 
and I earnestly trust that Indian cadets will prove their 
capacity and will eventually find employment by companies 
which have given them their prentice training. 


We have heard during recent months not a little about 
economic discrimination between races in India, and point 
was given to these apprehensions by a private Bill which 
was introduced into the Assembly last session. I am not 
one of those who see in such discrimination any possible 
solution of the problems which now beset India’s growth, 
for the interests of all the communities which compose the 
population of India to-day are far too intermingled to 
allow of separatist treatment. 

Nor am I in favour of speeding up the development of 
Indian enterprise by the heroic—I might even say danger¬ 
ous—methods advocated in the Bill. But it is only fair 
to recognise that there is another side to the question. The 
British Steamship Companies have built up by their merit 
and enterprise a wonderfully efficient service in Indian 
waters, but it is only natural that the Indian should be 
acutely conscious of the fact that the great bulk even of the 
coasting trade of India is not in the hands of Companies 
registered in India and is not served by steamers registered 
in India, and that an Indian Mercantile Marine hardly 
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exists. Sentiments of course plays an important part even 
in purely economic matters, and this remark is particularly 
true of India at the present time. Moreover we have to 
remember that modern developments of shipping policy 
and practice make it difficult for Indian enterprise, unaided, 
to secure a share of the trade. Heaven forbid that I should 
embroil myself in the vexed questions of shipping rings, 
Liners’ Conferences and deferred rebates. I merely note 
the fact that, whatever economic justification there may be 
for such developments, they make it difficult for a new 
Company to cut in, and it is not surprising in these cir¬ 
cumstances that Indian capitalists should wish to invoke 
the aid of the legislature. But I think that I am correct in 
saying that the main impulse behind the Bill I have refer¬ 
red to is not a mere desire to secure for Indian capitalists 
the profits which now are made by British Companies. 
Rather it is an ambition—and who shall say that it is an 
unworthy ambition—that India should have its own Mercan¬ 
tile Marine and that the ships of that Mercantile Marine 
should be officered as well as manned by Indians. The pro¬ 
blem then as T see it is whether we can help India to realise 
this ambition without resort to methods of confiscation, and 
I should like you to regard it from this point of view. 
State in this way the problem may be less difficult. I hope 
indeed that a solution may be found in a spirit, of co¬ 
operation and good-will, and I commend this to your con¬ 
sideration. For, as the political progress of India seems to 
me the logical and necessary outcome of the political genius 
of the English people, so should British and Indian industry 
and commerce work together, as allies rather than anta¬ 
gonists, for India’s commercial and industrial advance¬ 
ment 


On one or two other questions raised in your speech, 
Mr. President, I would say a brief word. With regard to 
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concessions in respect of the Provident Funds of private 
firms, I can assure you that the opinion which you have 
voiced to-day will be carefully considered in conjunction 
with the views expressed, by the Local Governments who 
have recently been consulted. It is perhaps worth men¬ 
tioning that the wider range of concessions for which you 
ask is one with which the Local Governments are concerned 7 
and that it might be well for your body to urge their views 
upon the Local Governments in the first instance. You 
questioned too, Mr. President, whether there was any likeli¬ 
hood of a reduction in Central taxation combined with 
increased taxation for the Provinces. This would obviously 
be difficult of attainment, but the possibility of trade 
being so stimulated by reduced taxation as to improve the 
state of public finances generally is a matter which will 
certainly be studied very carefully by the Commerce and 
Finance Departments. I know that in such matters you 
need never doubt that all the experience and sympathy of 
my colleagues Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster 
will be at your command. The question of an enquiry 
into banking too is one that Sir George Schuster is now 
applying himself to, and he will be glad, if you desire it, 
to discuss the matter in greater detail with a delegation of 
your Chambers. 


There are other important topics on which I would 
hfi\e said something had time and your patience permitted, 
such as the position of employers and labour to which you, 
Mi. President, have referred. I shall hope to have the 
opportunity of mentioning some of them when I meet the 
Indian Federated Chambers towards the end of this 
month. In the meantime, Gentlemen, I wish to offer you 
all my good wishes for the coming year, and an assurance 
of my continued interest in the welfare and in all the 
activities of your great Association. 



MIMS 



EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION DINNER. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech b er 1928* 
at the Dinner given by the European Association at Calcutta on 
the 17 th December 


Mr. President and Gentlemen ,—I must begin by 
expressing my own thanks and Lady Irwin’s for the kind- 
ness which vour Association have shown us in inviting 
us here to-night, and for what you have said about myself. 
It was a cause of very great regret to us both that a 
malevolent and malarial, but unknown, mosquito should 
have prevented us from coming to Calcutta and enjoying 
your promised hospitality this time last year. That this 
default on my part should have also compelled your mem¬ 
bers and guests to forego a dinner under these auspices 
pio\ides an additional, and, if possible, more serious, cause 
of self-reproach. But some of you, I expect, thought that 
it served me right for dallying in a rival city on the west 
coast of India when I ought to have been on my way 
to Calcutta. There is, however, one recompense for my 
failure last year—that Calcutta seems all the more 
attractive and enjoyable after two years’ absence, and it 
is a real pleasure to us to be here once more in one of the 
most hospitable cities of the world, and to have the 
opportunity of meeting as we do to-night so many repre¬ 
sentatives of the great non-official life of India. 

Before I turn to any other topics, I should wish to 
associate myself with a reference that you, Sir, have made 
to those three losses, gravely impoverishing Indian life, 
that death has inflicted upon us during recent months. 

With Lord Sinha my acquaintance was only slight, but 
it had sufficed to convince me of the quality of his character 
and mind, which had deservedly won for him, irrespective 
0 party attachments, the affectionate respect of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

With Sir Alexander Muddiman and Mr. Das, who 
were I think frequently guests on this occasion, I had of 
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course worked on close terms of intimacy and almost daily 
collaboration ever since I came to India. That experience 
had led me to place a high value upon their comradeship 
and counsel, and to feel happy in the reflection that, in 
their several spheres, India might normally expect to have 
the advantage of their service for many years. But 
Providence had decreed otherwise, and their departure, 
still in the full vigour of comparative youth, has left 
India, as it has left their friends, the poorer. 

The range of the speech which your President has just 
delivered has offered me a wide choice of topics, and the 
matters to which he lias referred are of close concern to 
Government no less than to your Association. I have read 
with interest the memorandum recently presented by your 
Association to the Statutory Commission, in which you 
graphically describe the community you represent as the 
direct descendants of the English merchants, who in 1612 
settled at Surat under a Firman from the Moghal Court, 
later on in Madras, and then in Bombay and in Calcutta. 
You have in truth a great history, great traditions and a 
great experience behind you, and I remember that when 
I was your guest here two years ago I spoke of the special 
contribution which the Members of your Association could 
bring to the political life of India, a contribution such as 
India can, I think, find from no other quarter. I hardly 
thought then that, when I next met your Association, we 
should find ourselves in the midst of an enquiry, which is 
fraught with such momentous consequences to the future 
of India ; and I recognise in the memorandum to which 
I have alluded the proofs of the careful thought and 
study, which have gone to the preparation of your eom> 
prehensive document. 

A remark which you made, Air. President, to the effect 
that your Association has always believed in a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission reminds me of more than one passage 
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in a book of that great pioneer of Indian constitutional 
reform—the late Sir Snrendra Nath Banerjea,—entitled 
“ A Nation in making ”, which I happened to be reading 
the oilier day. He there makes it very clear that he had 
always anticipated that the body to which would be 
remitted the task contemplated by Parliament would be a 
Parliamentary Commission. I merely mention this in 
passing to show that a man who enjoyed the respect of 
every community in India took a very different view of the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary body from that 
adopted by a good deal of Indian political opinion. I am 
sure that all sober-minded citizens of India must have 
witnessed with regret, and will condemn, the continued 
attempts to conduct unmannerly and offensive demonstra¬ 
tions against the Commission and their Indian colleagues. 

I can understand the attitude of those who, following the 
hitherto established tradition of boycott, prefer to hold 
themselves rigidly aloof from the Commission’s investiga¬ 
tion. I have often expressed my view that such a policy 
is mistaken and short-sighted; and ill-designed to convince 
Parliament of the justice of India’s claim. But to substi¬ 
tute' for this policy of abstention the procedure of noisy 
and dangerous public demonstration against the chosei*' 
representatives of Parliament and their colleagues is tc 
exchange what might have been a dignified protest of 
responsible persons for the methods of disorderly disturb¬ 
ance of a mob. 

The Commission and Indian Committees are discharg¬ 
ing a function, which has been laid upon them by duly 
constituted authority, and which must involve for any 
groat personal sacrifice. And the first and most difficult 
lesson that citizens of any actual or potential democracy 
have to learn is to train themselves to believe that people 
with whom they disagree may be guided by motives not 
less worthy than their own. 
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The experience of the last two or three weeks makes it 
Quite plain that, however much those who organise such 
demonstrations may themselves deprecate violence, they are 
when it comes to the point often quite incapable of con¬ 
trolling the forces they have excited, even where they are 
not themsleves anxious, as has been the ease on one or two 
occasions, to make active trouble. What is advertised as 
a peaceful demonstration may rapidly become something 
very different, and those who deliberately embark on a 
course so crude, so senseless, and so dangerous—whatever 
the object they may mistakenly desire to serve—incur a 
very heavy responsibility. In such circumstances it is the 
plain duty of Government to take whatever steps it deems 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of these discreditable 
incidents. The Commission wisely guided by Sir John 
Simon has already made it plain that it has no other 
desire but to render a faithful account to Parliament of 
India's aspirations, and of the conditions under which it 
is sought to bring these to fruition. They are fortunate 
in having the assistance of colleagues from India, among 
whom one of your representatives, Sir Arthur Froom, has 
all the qualities requisite to make him a worthy repre¬ 
sentative of European interests. It would obviously bo 
out of place for me at this stage to venture an opinion 
either on your memorandum, or on any of the many other 
valuable papers which have been prepared by official and 
non-official bodies or by individuals. That, as you have 
suggested, would be perilously near contempt of court, and 
I have too great a respect for Sir John Simon's talents 
to be willing to risk being prosecuted by him on this or 
on any other charge. But I know that your views will 
receive the close attention they deserve, and I can promise 
you that for my part I shall always give them very full 
and sympathetic consideration. 

Constitution-making must always be a delicate task— 
though from the number that have been raining round 
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us one might be tempted to think otherwise—and no two 
people are likely to find themselves in agreement on every 
point. But at any rate a constitution must be made to 
fit the facts, and is not a thing to be laid down a priori 
in the hope that the facts will somehow or other fit them¬ 
selves in behind. You may remember the reply of the 
old lady to the exasperated bootmaker, who after many 
vain attempts to meet her requirements was driven in 
desperation to say that, if her feet were less awkwardly 
shaped,-it would be easier for him to find a pair of shoes 
to fit : “ I expect you ” she said “ to make a pair of shoes 
to fit my feet. I'm not going to pare down my feet to 
fit your shoes ”, And, as you say in your memorandum, 
there is nothing to be gained—in fact everything to be 
lost—by minimising the difficulties inherent in the problem. 
There is, however, everything to be gained by facing those 
difficulties in mutual effort and with the will to solve them, 
and I take pleasure in acknowledging the assurance, with 
which your memorandum closes, of the genuine good-will 
of the British community towards India's political 
progress. There is no use pretending that the different 
classes, the different communities, the different races in 
India will not have different interests and different 
standards. But in such disagreement there is nothing 
unhealthy or unnatural. If interests clash, it does not 
mean that one set of interests is to be swept away or that 
one community need smother its individuality to suit the 
whole. Each has its own good qualities, its own ideals to 
pursue, its own functions to perform, its own rights to 
maintain ; but each should be capable of self-realisation in 
its own sphere, and at the same time of taking its own place 
in the whole scheme of the national life. 

You, Sir, have referred to the movement recently 
undertaken in certain quarters in India on behalf of the 
policy of complete and total independence, and I notice 
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that it has been officially asserted by a recognised political 
organisation that India can enjoy no liberty unless and 
until tiie British, connection, is. entirely severed. Both 
your Governor and the Governor of the United Provinces, 
have recently made certain observations on this subject with 
which I found myself in complete agreement and to which 
I need add but little. Indian nationalists have constantly 
attacked, condemned ©r misrepresented those whom they 
alleged through excessive caution to be adopting an un¬ 
friendly attitude towards India r s aspirations. I make bold 
to say that the most bitter and confirmed reactionary would 
never have it in his power to inflict one-tenth of the damage 
upon India’s cause that it is likely to suffer at the hands of 
its false friends, who would guide it towards the morass, 
of independence. If it is necessary* as it clearly is, for 
India to raise her national life on a foundation of true 
national unity, what greater disservice can any persons, 
render to her than by bending all tlieir energies to destroy 
that which is to-day the principal factor of unity through¬ 
out the Indian Peninsula ? Of the unifying influences 
that make for nationhood, I make bold to say that the most 
important in the life of India to-day, viewed as a single 
entity throughout the whole wide extent and variety of what 
her name comprises, are these. First she is a geographic 
unit, all parts of which it may be said share a broad 
economic interest. Secondly, and more powerful, is the 
common loyalty to the Person and Throne of the King- 
Emperor. During these latter days we have been able to 
measure the affection which binds the King-Emperor to the 
hearts of all his people, as from every quarter of his 
dominions thoughts have turned together in sympathy* 
anxiety and prayer to his long struggle with an exhausting 
illness. And, as that loyalty is the bond of union between 
the several peoples of different countries, so in India it is 
shared by Ilindu and Moslem, Brahmin and Non-Brahmin* 
Punjabi and Madrassi, British India and, Indian States - . 
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destroy that, and you have, by violating tire most cherished 
sentiment of millions, erected an enduring and insuperable 
barrier to the achievement of a free India nationhood. 
Tiuly then could India say that her wounds were those with 
which she was wounded in the house of her friends. 


It is not difficult to forecast what must he the reaction 
upon British opinion of this assertion of independence as 
the goal of a great political party by persons who would 
claim the title of responsible politicians. Those in Great 
Britain, who sympathise most warmly with the ideal of 
India attaining at tire earliest possible moment the status 
of any of the other great Dominions of the Crown, will find 
the ground cut from their feet if British opinion ever 
becomes convinced, as some apparently are now endeavour¬ 
ing to convince it, that so-called Dominion Status was only 
valued by India as a stepping-stone to a complete severance 
of her connection with the British Commonwealth. 


From the point, of view therefore alike of its effect 
upon Indian unity and public opinion of Great Britain, 
I can feel no doubt that the demand for independence must 
do an irreparable injury to India’s cause, and sadden 
the hearts of the wiser of India’s sons and friends. Is it 
too much to hope that on an issue of this kind, which is 
too grave to be resolved by verbal formulas or mental 
reservations, those, who can appreciate the implications 
and issues of such a policy, should in unequivocal terms 
warn their countrymen against it i 


But it is not only on the political side of her life that 
India is at present invited to follow the advice of evil 
counsellors. You have just referred, Mr. President, to 
the grave damage recently wrought bv indnstiial strife 
‘' nd t0 the particular aspect of it which lately has been 
i u ‘ most disturbing of all—1 moan the part which com* 
*ntuiist activities have taken in its promotion. 
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It is not my purpose at this time to examine in detail 
the results that have emerged, where the experiment has 
been made, from the application of communist philosophy. 
I would rather invite you for a moment or two to consider 
the general principles on which that philosophy is founded, 
and the nature of the forces to which it must inevitably 
appeal. 

Any society is made up of a collection of individuals, 
and human life as we know it is founded upon a harmony 
that is established between the claims of the individual 
and those of the society of which he is a component part. 
Each has its claims, and a well-ordered society is that 
in which the respective claims are duly reconciled in just 
balance and proportion. Thus, whatever it may from 
time to time be necessary to do in order to protect the 
general life and interest of society from the actions oC 
selfish and irresponsible individuals, we shall very cer¬ 
tainly fail if we permit ourselves to forget t hat individual 
personality is the strongest and the most securely rooted 
element in all human nature. 

Now, on the material side, communism, by denial of 
the right of property, denies what is in fact the natural 
expression of personality and in so doing runs counter 
to the first human principle. For no man whatever his 
circumstances will feel any great incentive to work to¬ 
day unless he has some assurance that he will enjoy the 
fruit of his toil to-morrow. On the spiritual side also, 
communism must inevitably find itself in direct and 
immediate conflict with many of the principles by which 
the best of human life is guided and inspired. For in 
the gospel of hate, which communism finds itself in 
practice compelled to preach, there can be little room for 
generosity, or charity, or self-sacrifice, or finally for 
religion itself. 
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The implications of such a philosophy in India arc 
not remote. India as much as, or perhaps more than, any 
country in the 'world has constructed her life upon the 
framework of property and social custom and distinction. 
There are no doubt many respects in regard to all these* 
where a more enlightened opinion is seeking, and will more 
and more insist upon, reform. But reform is one thing 
and revolution is another ; and let no man be under any 
delusion as to the price India would pay in her inherited 
and traditional life for such a revolution if it were ever 
unhappily effected within her boundaries. 

Now your Association—as all others which have a 
stake in the orderly progress of Indian life—cannot afford 
to be unconcerned with any such threats to the stability of 
established institutions, and, as you have remarked, this 
question has recently been engaging the serious attention 
of Government. And, but for the very human lapse to 
which you have referred, certain legislation on the sub¬ 
ject would have been carried through the Assembly last 
session. If it is of any comfort to those concerned, by 
way of yiarenthesis, I may perhaps recall an occasion in 
the House of Commons in which a certain member and his 
friend were absent ami were responsible for placing 
Government in a minority of two votes. I have to con¬ 
fess that I was one of the members concerned and I 
remember very well that my explanation of this regret¬ 
table incident seemed less convincing to the Government 
Whip than I should have desired. But of course I agree 
with you, Mr. President, as to the importance of the 
Leader of the House keeping in the closest touch with the 
elements which are prepared to give general support to 
Government in the House, and I can assure you that the 
present Home Member will be anxious* to do everything be 
can to establish and maintain this contact. Legislation 
however can treat only the symptoms and will not of 
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itself remove the root cause of the disease. For com¬ 
munism takes its origin in social conditions, and will al¬ 
ways find out the weak spot in which to flourish, as 
noxious weeds will readily find the soil best suited to 
their growth. And, as it will generally find its attack 
easiest on crowded industrial populations, it is here we 
have to make our first stand against it. Communism v ill 
not hesitate to manufacture grievances where they do 
not exist, but unless it can lay its finger on real injustice 
it is not likely to succeed. And much can be done in any 
country to counter sucli an attack by employers keeping 
in close personal touch with those thej^ employ, and seeing 
that their wages and conditions of life are reasonable. If 
we are to fight communism successfully, it will be by 
emploj^ers and Governments giving cause to the masses 
to believe that they—and not communists—are the true 
friends of labour. We must make it plain that even the 
most philanthropic communist that ever sought to loose 
the whirlwind of revolution enjoys no monopoly of Ibe 
desire to improve conditions, and that progressive 
employers can offer a more excellent way by which this 
may be accomplished. From this point of view, iC from 
no other, it is the duty of all employers whether public 
or private to remember that the workman is a human 
being both before he enters the factory and after he leaves 
it. and that only the industrial system, which is careful 
always to recognise this human side of its business, can 
expect to meet with confidence the challenge of these 
disruptive influences. 

In many directions, Gentlemen, these are difficult 
times, and it is not in the nature of things that we should 
escape sham set-backs and disappointments, as we. work 
for the building of the India of the future. But it must 
be our endeavour to beep our compass set firm upon the 
course we mean to steer towards the goal, refusing as good 
navigators to allow ourselves to be deflected from that 
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course by the currents arid the storms that we shall 
assuredly encounter. If the ship of India’s fortunes is 
to reach harbour safely, it will require the best and the 
united efforts of all her crew. And I have no doubt that 
your Association, tempering enthusiasm with prudence, 
and recognising the necessity in an imperfect world of 
attaining to our ideals through the gradual solution of 
many practical difficulties, will give freely of your 
experience and judgment to the great task on which we 
are all engaged. 


ROTARY CLUB LUNCHEON. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the 15th Decera- 
Lunehcon given by the Rotary Club in Calcutta on the ISth bor 192S ’ 
December :— 

Botarian Ladies and Gentlemen ,—I must first thank 
you very much for the kind invitation from the Rotary Club 
which brings me among you to-day. I appreciate that it 
is no small honour to be asked to address the members of 
a Rotary Club and thus be enabled to share for the time 
being in a movement which has taken so firm a hold on 
thoughtful men in many countries. Rotary is now a world 
organisation, and the mainspring of the movement, and that 
which has been instrumental in winning for it the influence 
that it holds, is the fact that it has become one of the 
assembly grounds for those who desire to join hands 
for the betterment of the human race. Such an 
ambition, fortunately for the world, has always existed, 
and it is natural enough that men should have devoted 
much intellectual energy to the question of what are the 
governing qualities of human nature, by which the achieve¬ 
ment of such a purpose is presumably conditioned. On 
this matter human judgment has tended to fall into different 
schools. One of these lias sought to found itself upon a 
firm and unsliakeable belief in the good qualities and 
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endowments of human nature. "Where human nature has 
gone astray, it has been, so it would be said, invariably due 
to the attempt to smother its natural and beneficent im¬ 
pulses beneath artificial traditions, conventions, control of 
governments and the rest. And thus, given this insensate 
interference with a mechanism designed to be free because 
it had in it something of the divine, there is no more 
ground for surprise that human nature should have gone 
astray than there would be at the result of a child’s 
ignorant tampering with the delicate workings of a watch. 

But, according to others, the explanation of man’s 
development is very different. Human progress, as they 
see it, has from the beginning of time been slow, painful 
and laborious, and, so far from having been the automatic 
sequence of human nature, has been won only by sustained 
effort and is to-day held by none too secure a tenure. 

The disciples of this school can truly point to many 
directions and occasions in the everyday-life of the world 
in which we are reminded that primitive savagery lies not 
far beneath the surface of civilisation. Confront man face 
to face with a naked challenge to life, or to something that 
he holds as dear, and you will soon see, say they, to what 
an extent civilisation in spite of the centuries remains a 
veneer concealing primeval, elemental instincts. And there¬ 
fore they conclude that human nature wants all the help 
it can from the best of tradition and of convention, which 
are but signposts and guardfences to assist man to thread 
his way more safely through the shoals and quicksands 
with which his whole nature constantly surrounds him. 
So for its own protection, and guided by a wise instinct of 
self-preservation amid so many dangers, human nature 
has voluntarily bound itself in organic society in order 
the better to control the forces which might otherwise 
become ungovernable. Such an idea was stated in famous 
language by Burke, pondering on the French Revolution 
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and yielding liimself, through revolt at the license oC 
thought and action that he there saw in operation, to 
almost religious reverence for a constitution that he knew. 
In the English political system he found the organic 
qualities he admired, when he described it as being in just 
correspondence and symmetry with the order of the 
world— a body “ wherein by the disposition of a stu¬ 
pendous wisdom, moulding together the great mysterious 
incorporation of the human race, the whole at one time 
is never old, or middle aged or young, but in a condition 
of unchangeable constancy moves on through the varied 
tenour of perpetual decay, renovation and progression ”. 

The Jacobin would have been, and was, led to express 
it very differently. And, as frequently happens with such 
a controversy, and under the influence of the immediate 
struggle, the respective disputants found themselves un¬ 
wittingly driven to some variation of their strict position. 
Thus the Jacobin, both of the French Revolution and later, 
who ought in political theory to have taken the most 
generous view of human nature, acted as if he thought 
much of it so irretrievably depraved that extinction was 
the only remedy, while Burke on the other hand, naturally 
less predisposed to exalt human nature, was impelled to 
defend the institutions that he thought vital for its pro¬ 
tection, by endowing them with a quality of almost super¬ 
human excellence. 

But between the extreme champions of natural human 
perfection and natural human depravity, from whatever 
ranks these were drawn, there is luckily a large middle 
ground where plain persons may find lodgment, leaving 
political philosophies to do their disputations as they will. 
For the world is a very composite place, and we are all 
too conscious of the admixture of motives operating in 
ourselves not to know that we must expect the same 
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admixture in the aggregate of individuals which we call 
society. And after all the dividing line is a very fine one 
between, the morally good and the morally reprehensible. 
A little excess of prudence and thrift and the man praised 
by his fellows as wisely economical is despised as a selfish 
and suspicious miser. Introduce a little personal temper 
or motive into a love of justice and you will not go far 
before you have created the demand of revenge. The 
anarchist professes a distorted patriotism, and throughout 
history crimes have been committed in the sacred name of 
liberty. 

And therefore what becomes of interest to ns is whether 
we can safely form any judgment about the general moral 
direction of the human race. Can we estimate whether the 
good or the bad is gaining ground as the struggle ebbs and 
flows ? It is no easy appraisement to make, and I con¬ 
cern myself to-day only with the endeavour to indicate 
some of the evidence by which in the national and interna¬ 
tional sphere our judgment may be affected. 


It is no doubt possible to give plenty of examples of 
the continued assertion of the primitive instincts of man. 
But I would record it as my emphatic opinion that those 
who would assert that human nature is unchanging, un¬ 
changed and unchangeable are the evangelists of a gospel 
of despair. Surely were we to adopt their creed we should 
rob ourselves of that which is at once the most powerful 
incentive aid control in life. But, apart from this, I do 
not believe that history can be invoked to support any 
such conclusion. Let me take as illustrations two or three 
dominant instances by which the matter may be tried. 


When Wilberforce was agitating for the abolition of 
slavery it will be remembered that his efforts were widely 
resisted on a variety of grounds. Slaves and the Slave 
Trade were good for the economic development of the 
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West Indies ; tlie Slave Trade encouraged tlie Mercantile 
Marine, and so was favour-able to the second line of the 
Navy ; the deportation of slaves from Africa to the West 
Indies brought them within the sphere of Christian influ¬ 
ences ; all these arguments and many more were advanced 
in justification of the existing practice, and the degree 
to which they are happily remote from our thought to-day, 
as illustrated for example by the theory of mandates under 
the League of Nations, is the measure of the advance 
public opinion has made. 

Or again, take the change that has come over social 
thought on such matters as the general obligations of 
wealth, the responsibilities of capital in regard to the 
labour that it employs, or the projection of women. It is 
not that evils—and grave evils—do not exist in our midst 
to-day ; but they do not exist without a wide publie 
opinion being increasingly awake to their existence. 

Lastly, take the question of war. I cannot doubt that 
as we look back over 100 or 150 years we see that the publie 
opinion of the world upon the moral and ethical aspects 
of war has undergone a transformation. And, making 
all allowance for the fact that the outlook of our own 
generation has inevitably been coloured by personal expe¬ 
rience, the establishment of the League of Nations and 
the signature of the Pact to be associated in history with 
the name of Mr. Kellogg seem to me two of the most 
notable examples of the working of mass opinion that we 
are ever likely to see. 

On such evidence—and I think there is -plenty more 
that one could adduce—I would assert that, so far from 
human nature remaining static, moral influences are every 
day gaining strength. It is of course certain that, human 
nature being what it is, we shall experience many set¬ 
backs. It is also of course true that the mass of mankind 
is too deeply engrossed in their own immediate problems 
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of life to be able to see the big issues clear. At tlie same 
time those, who have the qualities or opportunity to see 
the vision of what might and ought to be, can count as 
ally one of the most natural qualities of all human nature. 
.Every man is a worshipper at the shrine of some loyalty, 
which claims his affection and subconsciously inspires his 
love. It may be his family, his class, his creed, his home 
or what you will ; and the nature of its influence upon his 
own life and the life around him will depend upon whether 
the immediate loyalty that claims his allegiance is itself 
adjusted to something wider, for without this it may easily 
become a cramping and restrictive influence, where it 
ought to be a stimulating and ennobling inspiration. And 
thus the task of those who wish to serve their generation 
would seem in great part to be that of bringing all those 
loyalties—social, national, racial, religions and the rest— 
into the harmony which each demands for its full 
fruition, and which is necessary for the highest develop¬ 
ment of the life of man. 


The Rotary Wheel, holding each spoke in just sub¬ 
ordination to its own general fabric, preaches this perma¬ 
nent truth by way of parable. And it is because I know 
your Society throughout the world to be actuated by the 
principles for which your symbol stands that I count it 
a great privilege to have been your guest to-day. 


CALCUTTA CLUB DINNER. 

27th Decern- T * ie Showing speech was delivered by H. E. the Viceroy 
her 1928. at the Calcutta Club Dinner on the 27th December 

Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Last year, greatly to my re¬ 
gret, I was prevented by illness from accepting the kind 
invitation of the members of this Club to dine with them, 
and my regret was all the greater because circumstances 
beyond my control compelled me to refuse their invitation 
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in the previous year. Your President, lioweyer, was good 
enough to console me by promising that you would repeat 
the invitation this year, and it was with great satisfaction 
that I learned that this hospitable intention held good, and 
that I was really to have the pleasure of meeting you all 
to-night. For I have heard much of this Club and of 
the spirit of friendliness which pervades it. And this must 
extend beyond the premises of the Club, inasmuch as we all 
know that a clubman is as a rule severely critical of his 
fellow members, and, if the members of a Club appreciate 
each other within its walls, it is quite certain that they 
will do so outside. 

Let me translate this reflection into wider terms. No 
one who allows his mind to play upon the dissensions which 
disturb the peace of the world to-day will deny the need 
of an extension of this Club spirit, which, translated into 
quite simple language, means that the members of such a 
Society realise the necessity of finding agreement with one 
another as an indispensable condition of their own happi¬ 
ness and utility. They recognise that, however, tempting it 
may be to assert some individual taste or preference, this, 
if persisted in, may well disintegrate the common life 
which the society is designed to foster and promote. 

Thus, as I suggest, a Club such as this is a counterpart, 
in microcosm, of the great world outside. I know that it 
is an unwritten law of this Club that nothing of a contro¬ 
versial nature should be said on occasions such as to-night’s, 
but I do not transgress this rule when I say that there is at 
the present time, as between class and class, nation and 
nation, race and race, a great demand for a liberal out¬ 
pouring of this generous and health-growing spirit. In 
Great Britain and in India industrial life has been lately 
ranged in hostile camps of employer and employed, blind¬ 
ing the forces on each side to the essential community of 
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interest that they shared, and inflicting both on themselves 
and the general public incalculable damage. 


Here, as we know well, communal fears and discords 
have taken their heavy toll of life and property, and still 
stand, an ugly and sinister spectre, beside the table at 
which the several architects are seeking to draw the plans 
of India's destiny. 

It is only a few years ago that the nations were locked 
in the life and death struggle of a war, of which the 
memories are to-day driving the world, with mingled feelings 
of idealism and fear, to leave no insurance unattempted 
against the risk of another such calamity. 

On the widest field of all, the racial, it is a common¬ 
place—but worth repeating—that on the quality of under¬ 
standing which we can create among the great racial 
divisions of mankind depends not only the peace of India 
but the future of civilisation. “ The clash of colour 
is the epigrammatic title we give to this problem which 
is everywhere pressing its claims for wise solution. I do 
not propose to touch that point. But, given differences of 
race as one of the immutable facts, I think some of us are 
at times too apt to claim infallibility for our own race, 
and to have less sympathy than we might with the racial 
idiosyncraeies of others. From the English side it may 
perhaps be traced in part to the insular position which has 
been so powerful a factor in the growth of tin; British 
nation. The abrupt cliffs of Dover prevent that shading 
off of racial differences which you often get between two 
countries with a common land frontier. But, whatever 
the cause may be, at the bottom of everything is the ob¬ 
vious difference of temperament of the two races. Different 
individuals and different peoples will naturally admire 
different things in human nature, and nations like indi¬ 
viduals are more ready to criticise the shortcomings of 
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others than their own. But I am quite sure that in the na¬ 
tional character of both India and Great Britain there arc 
characteristics peculiar to each which the other can, and 
at heart does, genuinely admire. I have been often struck 
by the real respect that British and Indian entertain for 
one another, and a host of private friendships dispel the 
idea that it is impossible for them to live together on 
terms of mutual regard and recognition of each other’s 
merits. 

At any rate the purpose we are now both concerned 
to promote is large enough to give work to all. The ideal 
of India’s future has been proclaimed by many to be 
Dominion Status. This is not the occasion to examine 
the precise implications of the phrase in relation to others 
which have been employed to describe the goal to which 
‘India’s feet are turned. And, whatever the title that, may 
be employed, the spectacle, on which our imagination may 
play, of India along with the other self-governing Domi¬ 
nions freely bringing the wealth of her moral and material 
gifts into the service of a common society, for the better¬ 
ment of human kind—surely this is a vision to entrance 
the most earth-bound and sluggish imagination, and there 
is surely here a reward, if we can but win it, for the 
noblest dreams of British or Indian patriot. 

If India will take my word for it, the British Parlia¬ 
ment and people will never default upon their expressed 
intention and purpose of striving to the uttermost to 
facilitate her growth. As I believe I have said before, the 
political genius of the British race has learnt to express 
itself in the form of free institutions, and it cannot easily 
lend its best efforts to any other form of political evolu¬ 
tion. There are, of course, people who do not, and who 
never will, believe in the sincerity of -these professions. 
On such persons argument is unavailing ; and it is no 
doubt easier to a,dopt the attitude of saying that the* 
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British connexion is entirely responsible for the difficulties 
attending the birth of the Indian nation, than it is to get 
down to the practical task of finding a permanent and 
agreed solution for them. 

But, after all, the history of many peoples and times 
should teach the impartial student how tender a plant is 
nationhood—and how much more stubborn have been 
internal obstructions to its growth than any which have 
arisen from causes or circumstances without. Let us 
look at Great Britain’s own record and see how she was 
torn by civil strife, in dynastic, religious or constitutional 
struggles, through the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. In 
varying degrees the Dominions have known something of 
the difficulties that befall India, in differences of race and 
religious creed. But baffling as these were, they were seldom 
equal in intensity or extent to their Indian counterpart ; 
and were not infrequently discounted to a far greater 
degree than prevails in India hy other factors which 
favoured unity. The partition of Ireland still testifies to 
the power of religion as the greatest divider, as well as 
the greatest uniter of men. 

Among foreign nations, it was only through the fur¬ 
nace of a bitter civil war that American nationhood was 
protected and finally secured. Up to the time of her 
collapse as a .great European power, Austria-IIungary 
never succeeded in welding her different peoples and races 
into a single national unity. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances, but it is 
scarcely possible in the light of so world-wide an experience, 
due to no malign foreign influence, to maintain with con¬ 
viction the thesis that, if there were no political connexion 
between Great Britain and India, the path of India’s 
progress towards orderly self-government would not be 
beset hy any of those domestic dragons which have made 
their presence felt elsewhere. 
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For wliat are the principal foundations on 'which those 
who build nationhood have been wont to rear their edifice ? 
1 suppose they are community of Race, tradition, 
culture, language, religion, geography and economic 
interest, and last, and perhaps most powerful, a common 
centre and object of national loyalty. Of these it is 
plainly true that, divided in race and all the inherited 
associations of race as expressed in tradition and culture, 
divided in religion, knowing no national language, India 
must rely to-day principally upon the unifying force of 
geography and economic interest, and upon the common 
loyalty that all her parts owe to the person of the Crown. 
1 doubt whether we can easily over-estimate the importance 
of this personal devotion to the Sovereign in British India, 
just as it has always been the principle most fervently 
held and acted upon by the Rulers of the Indian States. 


And yet it is at the very moment when the most ardent 
of India’s sons are anxious to mould her into true unity 
that some are misguided enough to advise her to throw away 
one of her all too few possessions that favour unity, by 
counting lightly her loyalty to the King-Emperor. 
Surely it is evident that leaving aside all else that might 
be said, the only result of such a gospel, violating as it 
does the consciences and hearts of men, must be to intro¬ 
duce yet one further, and the gravest, impediment to 
Indian unity. 


And this brings me back to the point to which 1 
referred earlier in my speech. On such linos of erecting 
barricades between the races no solution will ever be 
found. The more excellent way is that each race should 
seek, in things great and small alike, to judge the other as 
it would itself he judged, and endeavour so to understand 
the thoughts and words and deeds oc the other, as it would 
desire its own to be understood. Our difficulties are not. 
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unnatural, for between nations or races, as between indi¬ 
viduals, when one temperament meets another inherently 
different, it is inevitable that friction should occasionally 
arise, and that we should be tempted to lose faith in one 
another. But the British and Indian communities of 
the 20th century will be judged in the 21st by the success 
or otherwise with which they have resisted or yielded to 
this temptation. 

You will appreciate, Gentlemen, that I would not have- 
said all this to you this evening if I had not seen that this - 
Club is playing the part which I have indicated as being 
so essential for the blending of the different qualities of 
which I have tried to speak. I do not know whether any 
of you remember a picture in Punch not long ago of an 
inquisitive old lady, about to board a steamer, asking a 
sailor if he could tell her which end of the boat would start 
first, “ Well mum ”, he replied “ if all goes well both 
ends should start together ” The example of that boat i* 
one we may all with advantage follow. 

Well, Gentlemen, I can only thank you once more for- 
asking me to come here to-night. I shall leave the Club in 
good spirits ; not only because I have enjoyed a good dinner 
and good company, but because I believe- your Club to 
possess something that is of essential and abiding value in 
the life of India. 


OPENING OF THE ANNUAL SESSION OF THE FEDERA¬ 
TION OF INDIAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

28th Decern- the Viceroy made the following speech at the opening 

^ * of the Annual Session of the Federation of Indian Chambers* 

of Commerce at Calcutta on the 28th December 

Mr. President and Gentlemen ,—At the outset I wish 
to. echo the hopes expressed by Sir Purshotamdas that the- 
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anxiety which we feel in regard to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s health may soon be relieved. Though anxiety 
must still exist, our earnest prayer is that the slow progress 
which His Majesty is now making will be maintained and 
that it will not be long before that progress has been 
translated into a complete restoration to health. It will 
be my privilege to forward the message of sympathy, to 
which you have referred, to Her Majesty the Queen. 

I know that I am speaking not only for myself, but 
for the other members of my Government who are here 
to-day, when I give expression to the pleasure we feel at 
being present at the deliberations of this Conference. 

As you have said, Mr. President, your Federation is 
still in its infancy, and I heartily welcome the formation 
of an organization which will express the considered and 
authoritative opinion of Indian commercial and industrial 
interests, and facilitate consultation with the Government 
on all matters affecting the economic welfare of India. In 
a vast country like this it must frequently happen that 
measures which are pressed on the Government b t y such 
interests in one part of the country may be economically 
disadvantageous to other parts, and it is clearly, therefore) 
the more important that representatives from all quarters 
should meet together in an organisation such as you have 
formed, and learn to give and take in evolving a common 
policy for India’s economic prosperity. 

This diversity of conditions is reflected to some extent 
in the present trade outlook, for, although the progress of 
Indian trade is now generally more favourable, there are 
clouds over the rice, coal and cotton trades which darken 
the picture. Your President has referred to certain diffi¬ 
culties from which Indian trade is now suffering, and some 
of these, as he has said, are caused by the low prices which 
Indian produce obtains in the markets of the world. This 
no doubt is due in some cases to defective methods of 
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marketing, but it would hardly be correct to say that the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture has overlooked this 
point, for it has devoted an important chapter to the sub¬ 
ject. The views and recommendations of the Commission 
are receiving the careful attention of the Government of 
India and of local Governments, but the root of the whole 
matter appears to be this : that there is no incentive to the 
primary producer to improve the quality of his produce, 
unless he is sure of an adequate premium for improved 
quality. Quality is now receiving increased attention in 
the world’s markets, and commands substantially higher 
prices. Indian traders can give a powerful impetus to 
improved production by passing on a fair premium to 1 lie 
primary producer, and may thereby do much to increase 
the wealth of India generally, and of the agricultural classes 
in particular, on whose prosperity, as Sir Purshotamdas 
has said, the prosperity of the commercial and industrial 
classes themselves depends. 


The Agricultural Commission has also stressed the 
value of organizations on the lines of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, on which your President has played so 
important a part. The success of any such organization 
must depend primarily on the initiative and energy of the 
trade concerned ; but the Government is willing to do what 
it can to encourage and assist, and in particular to enable 
any trade to finance its organization by undertaking at its 
instance legislation to impose a cess. Such organizations 
need not be limited to trades dealing in agricultural pro¬ 
duce. We have recently consulted the Chambers on a 
proposal to impose such a cess on hides ; and it has been 
decided to appoint a small committee under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Meek, the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, to examine details. It is satisfactory too 
that the Indian Mining Federation should be contemplating 
an organization, financed by a cess, to improve the produe- 
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tion and popularize the use of domestic coke, and should be 
making an active endeavour to face the difficulties from 
Which the coal industry is now suffering. 

But trade organizations in India, if they arc to be 
fully effective, require an “ opposite number ” in countries 
-abroad, where their principal markets are, who can furnish 
them with continuous and up-to-date information on the 
standards of quality demanded, fluctuations in prices* 
tariffs*. and trade regulations and other matters of import¬ 
ance to the Indian exporter ; who can effect trade introduc¬ 
tions, and smooth the way for Indian merchants visiting 
those countries ; and who can investigate the potentialities 
of wider markets and opportunities for extending Indian 
trade. Indian merchants have not always agencies on 
whom they can rely in other countries, and here is a gap 
which can be at least partially filled by the appointment of 
Trade Commissioners. Mr. Lindsay and his assistants, 
Mr. Gupta and Mr. Asli, besides the valuable work they 
have done in England, have also been preparing the way 
for the location of permanent offices in other parts of 
Europe, and Sir Atul Chatterjee, w r ho has already done 
much for Indian commerce during the tenure of his present 
office, has submitted proposals for the appointment of Trade 
Commissioners at Hamburg, Milan and New York. You 
will remember too that a Commercial Mission visited the 
Near East and Africa in the early part of this year, and 
in the course of their valuable report they have recommend¬ 
ed the appointment of Trade Commissioners at Alexandria, 
Mombassa and Durban. These recommendations are now 
under review. I should like to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the cordial welcome that our Mission 
received in South Africa and all the other countries they 
visited. This Mission, as you know, originated in the 
report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile Industry, 
which laid emphasis on the fact that the development of 
an export trade was a matter of vital importance to the 
LCPSY n 
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Bombay mill industry. For many months this industry 
has been passing through difficult times. Production in 
Bombay has been stopped by labour troubles, and the 
output of cotton manufactures in India as a whole lias 
consequently been seriously reduced. It is however a 
striking fact that, in spite of this fall in production, imports 
of cotton goods have been actually less for the first six 
months of this year than in the corresponding period of 
last year. The inability of foreign manufacturers to 
increase or even maintain their imports into India when 
production in Bombay had almost ceased suggests that the 
Bombay industry would not be assured of finding salvation 
by raising prices for the consumer through protective duties, 
and that the remedy must be sought elsewhere. The 
remedy is surely co-operation between employer and labour 
to reduce the cost of production. Here and in some other 
industries, India I think is reaching the stage when labour 
can economically earn the wages that it properly demands 
in order to raise its standard of living only by more efficient 
work. Indian industry can only hold its own against world 
competition by a combined effort—an effort by employers 
to reduce overhead charges, and by labour to increase the 
efficiency of its work. 

In addressing an audience of businessmen, many of 
whom are large employers, I need make no apology for 
alluding to the conditions of industrial labour. India has 
not, of course, any more than other countries, been free 
from labour unrest in the past, but all of us must have 
observed, with very great concern and regret, the outbreak 
and continuance of labour troubles all over the country 
which has been so marked a feature of this past year. It is 
difficult for me to lay sufficient emphasis upon the appalling 
waste of resources, the set-back to general prosperity, the 
sufferings and privations of the innocent, the dangerous 
passions of class-hatred and mob-violence, which are the 
inevitable outcome of a series of conflicts between employer 
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and employed, such as have disfigured the industrial record 
of the present year in India. When I say that it has been 
reliably stated that in the first nine months of 1928 at least 
.thirty million working days have been lost owing to trade 
.disputes, and that the total loss in wages only on this score 
has been estimated at the gigantic figure of 44 crores of 
rupees, I am still taking no account of the vastly greater 
losses of the employers of labour which, in the Bombay 
Mill Strike alone, have been computed at no less than fifteen 
crores of rupees. It is easy to picture to oneself what all 
tliis means when translated into privations of women and 
children, the ruin of family life, the arousing of passions 
which it is easier to set. loose than to control. The or¬ 
ganization of labour for its legitimate purposes is always to 
be welcomed ; but, if that organization is to be merely a 
weapon in the hands of men whose thoughts are often 
directed less to the true welfare of the labouring classes 
than to disturbance for unworthy ends, it is likely only to 
become a danger and menace to society instead of a source 
of strength to its own members. I would earnestly ask 
you to consider whether there is any action which you as 
employers and we as Government can take to prevent the 
recurrence of such a situation. 

The conditions, under which Indian industrial 
labourers work, have come in for some severe criticism 
recently on the part of observers from outside. I am far 
from suggesting that all the comments of our temporary 
visitors have been justified, or made with a fair sense of 
proportion and appreciation of the difficulties peculiar to 
this country ; but an impartial survey of recent happenings 
in the industrial world has made me feel that we must 
all be prepared to join hands in the search for remedies 
that may promise relief from the present state of affairs. 
We shall all agree that a feeling of discontent and of 
injustice, if it exists, provides just the soil and atmosphere 
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necessary for the professional agitator, and for the even 
more insidious activities of those who, for reasons of their 
own, aim at the break up of the existing order of society. 
That such persons have been at work during the past year 
we all know. I am asking you to-day to co-operate with me 
in exploring means of action to meet their operations by 
removing, so far as lies within our power, the conditions 
which provide them with their opportunity, because here 
I feel sure that you as employers and we as Government 
can co-operate. For instance, we have recently placed 
before the country proposals which are designed to facilitate 
enquiry into, and settlement of, trade disputes by impartial 
tribunals. But the setting up of such machinery will not in 
itself be sufficient to eliminate industrial conflicts. It must 
be supplemented by action on the part both of employers 
and workers. In England, for example, much has been 
done to prevent disputes coming to a head through 
machinery set up within trades and industries by employers 
and workers themselves, so that the Government machinery 
for enquiry and settlement is regarded as the last line of 
defence, the final Court of Appeal to which in extreme cases 
only should reference be made. I have mentioned this 
specially as one example of the way in which more direct 
relations might be established between employers and 
labour. Since I came to India, I have been impressed by 
the fact that in some of the organized industries here the 
workman seems to be separated from the employer to a 
degree which is unknown in England. I recognise that this 
is no doubt the result, to some extent, of factors over which 
employers have little or no control, such as the illiteracy 
of the workman and in many cases the brevity of the period 
which he is prepared to devote to industrial pursuits. But 
it seems to me that there may be other obstacles more sus¬ 
ceptible of removal, which come between employers and 
those for whose welfare they are responsible, and that 
possibly by the reduction in some cases of intermediaries 
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or, perhaps, by other methods, more direct relations by 
■which the person of the employer might be brought into 
contact with the person of the man might be established. 

In other matters also I suggest that we have something 
to learn from other countries. India, from the point of 
view of industry, is comparatively speaking a young 
country and we have, therefore, an exceptional opportunity 
of profiting by the experience of others. I am not suggest¬ 
ing that all the measures which have been found successful 
elsewhere can automatically be applied to Indian conditions, 
but I do believe that there is here a wide and fruitful field 
which has not yet been thoroughly explored. 

During the last five or six yearn India has made 
considerable progress in labour legislation. Most of our 
important Acts, such as the Factories and Mines Acts, have 
been entirely remodelled, and others, such as the Trade 
Unions Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, are new. 
But in the field of labour legislation great advances have 
been made in recent years in Western countries, and new 
ideas and new methods are being constantly canvassed and 
examined, so that we in India may still benefit from their 
experi&hce, before we rest satisfied that our existing legis¬ 
lation is entirely adequate and suitable. 

In our consideration of these important matters I have 
no doubt that we shall be able to count upon your assistance 
and that you will readily give us the benefit of your great 
experience. 

As you, Sir, have said, the development of Indian 
commerce and industry is intimately connected with the 
national movement. The ideal of “ making the Indian 
nation united, prosperous and progressive ”, is one with 
which every Britisher should sympathize, for such an ideal 
is the natural issue and fulfilment of everything that Great 
Britain has tried, and is trying, to do in' India. But at 
times anxiety to reach this ideal tempts some to accept ail 
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economic outlook which seems to be narrower than the 
facts of world experience suggest. 

Legislative short-cuts are sometimes dangerous means 
to use in days of an increasing economic inter-action 
between all parts of the world, and may very easily do more 
harm than good to the cause they are meant to serve. 

You have referred, Mr. President, to the inter-action 
of British and Indian commercial interests. It is, I think* 
almost a truism to say that Indian commerce and industry 
will only make good by a constructive effort in which 
British commercial inteiests, we may be sure, when fairly 
approached, will not be slow to co-operate. As you, Sir, 
have told us, such co-operation is even now not rare. 
Thanks indeed largely to the efforts of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas himself, in the great cotton industry Indian and 
British businessmen are already working harmoniously 
together for a common end on the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, the East India Cotton Association and the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

We find other recent instances of co-operation in the 
formation of an Indian Accountancy Board, the proposals 
for which have been worked out by an informal committee 
of prominent Indian and British accountants with the 
assistance of the Commerce Department, and also in the 
unanimous recommendations of the Indian Road Develop¬ 
ment Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Jayakar, 
which included members of all parties in the Legislature, 
the European Group as well as the Congress Party, 
Nationalists, Independents and Muslims, and the Govern¬ 
ment. I sincerely welcome the President’s hope that the 
time will come when Indian and British commerce and 
industry will work gladly together without distinction of 
race or creed. You have referred, Sir, to the Coastal 
Reservation Bill which was before the Assembly last session. 
The position of Government has been repeatedly made plain 
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on this matter, and in view of the fact that the Bill is 
now in Select Committee, though I thought it right to 
restate the broad position of Government in regard to it, 

I have not thought it proper to enter into detailed con¬ 
sideration of its provisions. I am more concerned, if I can, 
to induce British and Indian opinion to join in searching, 
out a solution that might reconcile the conflicting points of 
view. There are, however, two things I would say on the 
subject. The future of the Indian mercantile marine 
depends primarily on the success of the Dufferin, and of the 
supplementary arrangements which the Government are 
now making to train Indians as marine engineers and as 
wireless operators. It was said by the maker of the greatest 
maritime power in ancient Greece that “it is men, not 
walls or ships that make a city.” And in modern times the 
experience of countries that have tried to create a mercan¬ 
tile marine has shown that everything depends on personnel. 
I cannot bring myself to believe that an Indian mercantile 
marine can be or would be created merely by legislative 
action to transfer the profits of the coastal trade, which 
appears to give only a moderate return on the capital 
invested, from British to Indian shareholders. On the long 
view, it is the training of personnel that I believe to be 
fundamental to the whole matter. In this vital matter- 
ungrudging assistance and support are being given by 
British interests. British shipowners are active members 
of the Governing Body of the Dufferin . British ships 


builders have willingly agreed to take Indians as appren¬ 
tices in marine engineering in their yards. The Marcon 
Company is preparing a scheme for training Indians as 
wireless operators and watchers. It is essential for the 
future of the Indian mercantile marine that this sympa¬ 
thetic interest should be maintained. 


In the second place, it is not infrequently said that 
there is precedent for this Bill in other parts of the Empire 
and that Australia in particular has reserved her coasts, 
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trade in the manner that is now proposed for India. But 
anyone, who has read the relevant sections of the Australian 
Navigation Act, must be aware that they relate only to 
personnel, and that their object is to secure that Australian 
seamen employed in the coasting trade will receive as good 
wages as Australian workers employed on shore. So far is 
it from being true that the Australian coasting trade is 
reserved for Australian-owned ships, that the Australian 
United Steam Navigation Company, which is engaged in 
the Australian coasting trade, is actually financed exclu¬ 
sively by British capital and is controlled by a London 
Board of Directors. 

There is, indeed, no precedent in the British Empire, 
nor, so far as I know, in any other country or Empire, for 
legislation which would reserve the coastal trade for any 
one class or race of citizens. India, in her relations with 
other parts of the Empire, has always stood for equal 
economic opportunity for all classes or races of His 
Majesty’s subjects, and I can hardly believe that on exami¬ 
nation any proposal which is inconsistent with this principle 
will be to the interest of, or secure the approval of, the 
people of India. I have already stated that the ambition 
to create an Indian Mercantile Marine is one with which I 
have every sympathy and which I have every desire to 
support. But I would venture to assert that co-operation 
and not discrimination is the best means of bringing it to 
fruition ; a drastic reversal of the principles on which the 
commerce of the world is based is not likely in tlie long run 
to be either a reasonable or an effective substitute for fair 
competition. 

It is no doubt true as you have said, Mr. President, 
that the Government of India and Indian commercial 
interests do not always see eye to eye.. I fancy that there 
are other spheres of the great and varied life of India of 
which the same thing could be said, and, indeed, if it were 
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otherwise, Government would be no Government, for it is 
impossible to please “ all of the people all of the time 
It lias, therefore, been a great satisfaction to me to meet 
your-representatives here and to learn from you, Sir, how 
you on your side see the various problems for which it 
must be our joint effort to find a satisfactory solution. 
The commerce and industry of a country are its very life 
blood, and their prosperity reacts quickly and surely on 
the welfare of every individual citizen. Any Government 
worthy of the name will realize that one of its first duties 
is to foster and strengthen the commercial life of a country 
by &ny means that lie within its power, and it cannot but lie 
grateful for the advice ard frank criticism of represen¬ 
tative bodies, such as the Federated Chambers of Commerce. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me once again assure you 
of the pleasure I have felt in coming among you this 
morning and of the warm interest I take and shall continue 
to take in the welfare of your organization. 


OPENING OF KING GEORGE’S DOCK, CALCUTTA. 

In opening King George’s Dock, Calcutta, on 29th December, ^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy Said :— 2 ber 1928^ 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen ,-—I suppose that 
the thought uppermost in all our minds to-day is that Ilis 
Majesty the King-Emperor, by whose name this dock has 
the honour to be called, is now slowly, but as we hope 
surely, recovering from the illness whose course we have so 
long followed with such deep anxiety. In giving his name 
to this great project Ilis Majesty signalized the interest 
he took in the work which is to be opened to-day, and indeed 
we know well that any scheme, be it great or small, which 
is to the benefit of the people of his wide dominions, will 
always find a ready response in the heart of our King- 
JEmperor. These last weeks have shown once more the depth 
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of loyalty and devotion which the people of India feel 
towards the person of the Crown, and all India prays 
earnestly that the New Year will not long have run its 
course before His Majesty is restored once more to health 
and vigour. 

It is not for me to describe to you the technicalities of 
construction of this dock. You have literature in your 
hands which can tell you this better than any words of 
mine, and you have before your eyes the results—at least 
the results above ground and water—of the years of patient 
labour and calculation which are crowned by this morning’s 
ceremony. You do not have to read far or to look far to 
realize the magnitude of the work involved and of the 
engineering difficulties overcome by the resource of the Port 
Engineering Staff. Mr. Ash, whose name will go down as 
the man chiefly responsible for the executive carrying out 
of this scheme, is one among the many distinguished experts 
whom I should like specially to congratulate on the success 
which has crowned his labours. I noticed too with pleasure 
in your descriptive note, Mr. Chairman, that 21 Indian 
Engineers had been employed on this project and have thus 
been able to get valuable experience of port engineering. 

You omitted, Sir, in your speech to make any reference 
to the part played by the Port Commissioners themselves 
in this achievement, and I know that all here would wish 
me to pay a tribute to the foresight and courage which the 
Commissioners under your guidance have shown in making 
provision for the future development of the Port. Hardly 
had the scheme been started before the Great War came to 
dislocate large enterprises of this character, but the pre¬ 
vision of the Commissioners has been well justified both 
by public confidence, as reflected in the low rate of interest 
at which it has been possible to raise loans to finance the 
work, and by the recent trade figures which have now 7 passed 
the total of 1913-14 and appear to be steadily expanding. 
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I trust that this satisfactory position of affairs, combined 
with the sound financial policy you have pursued, will 
carry you successfully through the difficult early years of 
working this new dock. I look forward to the day when 
the full scheme of 30 berths has been completed, and King 
George's Dock has taken its place among the biggest 
harbour works in the world. 


I should like too to take this opportunity of cordially 
recognizing the broad outlook which the Port Commissioners 
have shown in generously assisting and encouraging their 
smaller neighbours. Important harbour developments have 
taken place at Vizagapatam and Chittagong, but, so far 
from feeling any ill-will towards a possible competitor, the 
Commissioners have released Mr. Ash from his work on this 
dock before its completion in order to allow him to take 
charge as Engineer-in-Chief at Vizagapatam. Calcutta, 
however, in the long run is more likely to gain than lose 
by the stimulation of commerce through the development of 
new lines of communication and traffic. Pour harbours on 
the long eastern coast-line of India can hardly be more than 
the trade of the country requires ; and excessive concentra¬ 
tion of traffic in a single port is likely to lead to congestion 
and long railway journeys, which must handicap the trade 
of India in its constantly growing competition with other 
countries. 

The completion of the King George’s Dock, Gentlemen, 
will be a landmark in the long career of this great port. 
The river on whose banks we now stand, once the main 
channel of the Ganges water, has a wonderful history not 
only in the sacred cities by which, up and down, its course 
is marked, but in the whole development of commercial 
enterprise in India. Even as one watches the ceaseless to 
and fro of modern shipping on the Ilooghly it is not difficult 
to picture to oneself an old East India-Merchantman drop¬ 
ping down the tide on her way to western waters. Calcutta 
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has long since made its place among, the great Ports of the 
world, and I am glad to think that the dock, which I now 
have the honour to declare formally open, will yet further 
add to its usefulness and dignity. 


ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

28th 1929 Uary His Excellency the Viceroy made the following Address at 
the Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly on the morning: 
of the 28th January :— 

Mr, President and Gerdlerrtenf —When I appointed 
this date for the beginning of your session, my intention 
was to appoint the same date for the beginning of " 
the session of the Council of State in order that I 
might be able to-day to address both. Chambers. It 
was, however, pointed out to me that in the Delhi session, 
mainly owing to the fact that the Council of State has no¬ 
part in the voting of supply, the burden of work which 
falls on the Members of the Council of State is consider¬ 
ably lighter than that whieh falls upon the Assembly, and 
that it would not therefore be convenient to summon the 
two Chambers to begin their labours simultaneously. I 
have therefore been constrained on this occasion to confine 
my address' ter Members of this Chamber. 

For the past two months we have all laboured under 
the burden of a grave anxiety owing to the prolonged illness 
of the King-Emperor ; but by the mercy of Providence 
recent nows shows that Ilis Majesty's* progress lias been 
steadily maintained, and we may now reasonably hope 
that he is on the highway to complete recovery. The 
universal sympathy that has gone out to- the Royal House,, 
and particularly to Her Majesty the Queen, during these 
dark days, has shown in striking fashion how securely 
King George the Fifth, by devotion to duty and personal 
thought for all his people, has enthroned himself in their 
hearts. They will continue to pray that for many years 
lie may be spared to rule over them and guide their destinies. 
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In the interval that has elapsed since your last session, 
India has lost two notable sons, the one a Member of my 
Council, and the other a prominent Member of this ' 
Assembly. 

Though they differed in much, they resembled one 
another in the extent to which they were able to attract 
to themselves, the affection of many outside the circle of 
their political associates. Of Mr. Das I can speak froir 
the close personal knowledge that came from our work 
together, and which gave me ample opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the high and selfless principles by which his life was 
guided. A firm friend and a wise counsellor, his death is 
to me a great personal loss. 

Of Lala Lajpat Eai I can only speak from the stand¬ 
point of a far less intimate relationship. It fell to him to 
play a prominent part in the political life of his country, 
but there were qualities in him that led many, who dissent¬ 
ed most sharply from his political opinions, to forget 
much of their dissent in a genuine appreciation of a very 
human personality, 

lion Tie Members will recollect that, after a conference 
of leaders in this House last September, a resolution was 
passed recommending the setting up of a separate establish¬ 
ment for dealing with the business of this Assembly. That 
resolution w'as of the nature of a compromise which, while 
not going so far as your President desired, went rather 
further than the proposals which my Government had al¬ 
ready submitted to the Secretary of State. Having regard 
to the support which the resolution received from all 
quarters of the House, my Government decided to accept 
it with certain additions, which were imposed by the fact 
that this House had invited the Governor-General to take 
the new Department into his portfolio. It was under¬ 
stood that in so doing it was the general wish of the House, 
in conformity with the Standing Orders, that the adminis¬ 
tration of this Department by the Governor-General should 
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be deemed to. be non-controversial. That being so, it ap¬ 
peared desirable that the Governor-General in the adminis¬ 
tration of the new Department should be clearly placed in 
a position where no controversy could arise. For this 
reason we have amplified the scheme of the resolution by pro¬ 
viding for recourse to the Public Service Commission in 
all cases in which the exercise by the Governor-General 
of his powers as head of the Department might at any 
time bring him into conflict with the President or with 
the Assembly. The same protection has also, for equally 
good reasons, been conferred with his eonsent on the Pre¬ 
sident. 

The drafting of Statutory Rules to regulate the condi¬ 
tions of service in the new Department now set up will 
necessarily take time, but good progress has already been 
made in this task. Meanwhile the Secretary of State lias- 
given his consent to the introduction of the scheme on a 
temporary basis. 

As Member-in-eharge of the new Department I would 
ask the House to be indulgent while the Department is in 
its infancy, and not to expect it to attain its maximum 
degree of efficiency from the first days of its inauguration. 
There are indeed still some gaps in its complement, but, 
with a view to reducing these inconveniences, the Legisla¬ 
tive Department has made a temporary loan of the services 
of some of its members while the President is looking for 
suitable recruits. The new Department, I hope, starts 
-with the goodwill of all sections of the House, and though, 
as I have said, the conclusion reached does not represent 
all that the President, or perhaps some sections of the 
House, would have desired, I think we may nevertheless 
generally congratulate ourselves upon the outcome of our 
discussions. 

In external affairs, everything has been dwarfed by 
the upheaval in Afghanistan. Of the drama that has un¬ 
folded itself during the last few months in Afghanistan 




I shall say nothing save this, that the policy of Govern¬ 
ment is and has throughout been one of scrupulous non¬ 
intervention, and it is our earnest hope that there may be 
nn early restoration of peace and order throughout the 
length and breadth of that country, and that India may 
again have on her north-western border a peaceful, strong 
and united country for her neighbour. During this critical 
time we in India could not but be proud of the gallant 
bearing of the British Legation, of the firm control of our 
•tribes by the frontier administrations, and of the fine work 
accomplished by the Royal Air Force over the evacua¬ 
tion of women and children from Kabul. 

In South Africa, our first Agent, Mr. Sastri, to-day 
relinquishes -charge of his office and starts on his return 
voyage to India. By his services to his compatriots in 
South Africa and to the promotion of friendly relational 
between India, and the Union, he has secured a high place 
for himself in the history of the two countries as a success¬ 
ful Ambassador of India and has laid India under a great 
debt of gratitude. He lias left a high standard of states¬ 
manship for his successor to maintain ; but I am sure 
that Sir K. V. Reddi carries with him to his new duties 
the confidence and good wishes of this House, not less than 
those of the Government of India. 

The House is aware that last year Ills Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment appointed a Commission to report on future 
policy in regard to Eastern Africa. The Report has just 
been published and will require mature consideration. 
My Government, however, is fully alive to the importance 
to Indian interests of the decisions which His Majesty's 
Government may eventually decide to take in this connec¬ 
tion, and I am glad to he able to inform you that His 
Majesty’s Government have agreed that, before any deci¬ 
sion is taken, they will give the fulled .consideration to the 
^iews ol the Government of India on all matters affecting 
India. The Governor of Kenya moreover, for the purpose 
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of discussion on the Report, has with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies offered to appoint tem¬ 
porarily to the public service in Kenya, with a seat on the 
Executive Council, an officer of the Indian Civil Service who 
will be nominated by myself. In order to ascertain the judg¬ 
ment of enlightened public opinion on these matters I have 
asked the Ilon’ble Sir Muhammad Habibullah to convene 
the Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the 
Indian Legislature at the earliest possible date this session, 
with the purpose of eliciting their views and practical 
suggestions. I do not doubt that my Government will 
derive great value from these discussions. 

Since I last addressed the House, the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India has been pub¬ 
lished, and, as Ilon’ble Members know, a Conference of 
Provincial Representatives assembled in Simla last October 
to discuss the more important proposals contained in it. 
The deliberations of the Conference revealed a unanimous 
desire for progress, and, though time is doubtless required 
for action over so wide a field, the fact that public atten¬ 
tion has been thus focussed upon this all-important branch 
of national activity will bring real encouragement to all 
who have the imagination to see what it means in the life 
of India. 

The bulk of the work on the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions must, under the existing constitution, fall to the 
Provinces. But for some the responsibility rests primarily 
on the Government of India. Of these, the most important 
concerns the establishment of a central organisation for re¬ 
search purposes, and this proposal, after discussion with 
Provincial representatives, my Government have decided 
to adopt. The duties of the new Council of Agricultural 
Research will be to promote, guide and co-ordinate research 
throughout India ; to train research workers by means of 
scholarships ; and to collate and make available informa¬ 
tion on research, and on agricultural and veterinary matters 
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generally. As to the structure of this body we propose to 
modify in some respects the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. Our proposal is that its chief component 
parts should be, firstly, a Governing Body—the principal 
executive organ of the Council—-presided over by the 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council in charge of 
Agriculture, and comprising 17 other members, of whom 
two will be chosen from the Legislative Assembly and one 
from the Council of State, and nine will be nominated by 
the Governments of the nine major Provinces ; and, 
secondly, an advisory council of 39 members, whose func¬ 
tion will be to give expert advice to the Governing Body, 
und submit for its approval programmes of research en¬ 
quiry. In addition to these two bodies, it is hoped that 
the major Provinces will establish committees to work in 
close co-operation with them. 

As regards finance we propose to substitute, for a lump 
grant of Rs. 50 lakhs which the Commission favoured, a 
lump grant of Rs. 25 lakhs to be paid in instalments, sup¬ 
plemented by annual recurring grants of Rs, 7.25 lakhs. 
These sums will vest in the Governing Body who will con¬ 
sider all proposals for research, sanction expenditure, and 
allot funds to meet it. 

It is my sincere hope that the organisation which I 
have outlined will receive whole-hearted support from this 
House and will before long start upon its labours which 
will surely be to the lasting benefit of India’s agricul¬ 
tural millions. 

The House will he glad to learn that a generous offer 
has been made by the four Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand, to present to the Capital 
of India four stone pillars, on the model of the famous 
Asoka columns. My Government have gratefully accepted 
this gift, which will fittingly symbolise the common loyalty 
of the Empire to the Person and Throne of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 
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The past year has been marked by a series of labour 
troubles, which we have all witnessed with deep concern. 
The tale of loss and suffering involved by them need not 
be retold here, and we are more immediately concerned to 
devise means by which such profitless disputes may be 
avoided. 

I have on more than one recent occasion appealed to 
labour to follow wiser counsels for the future, and to em¬ 
ployers to prove their determination to leave their employes 
no justifiable ground for complaint. If both parties can 
combine to establish closer relations with each other and 
to develop the organisation for settlement of points of 
difference before they reach the stage of conflict, we may 
face the future with confidence, and Government is anxious 
to do everything in their power to encourage and assist 
such efforts. In the Trade Disputes Bill, which is now 
before the Legislature, we have provided for the establish¬ 
ment of Courts of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation 
which may be called into play if disputes get beyond the 
stage of mutual arrangement. The proposals of Govern¬ 
ment in this connection, and in the other parts 
of the Bill which aim at the protection of the public 
in certain circumstances from the consequences of 
labour disputes, wfill shortly come before you and I trust 
that wisdom will guide your decisions in regard to them. 

But these proposals wfill not in themselves reach the 
root of the matter. I have long felt that the best v^ay to 
secure the advantage both of employers and employed is 
for Government to undertake a review of the conditions 
under which labour w r orks, and to lend such help as it can 
in the removal of legitimate grievances. This question 
has for some time been under the earnest consideration of 
Government, and I am now able to say that Ilis Majesty 
has approved the appointment of a Royal Commission 
during the course of the present year to undertake such an 
enquiry. Our intention is that the scope of the enquiry 
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should be wide and that it should, with due regard to the 
economic position of industry in this country, explore all 
aspects of the problem affecting the conditions under which 
industrial labourers work. The 'personnel of the Commis¬ 
sion lias not yet been settled, but we shall use every en¬ 
deavour to ensure that it is representative. I am pleased 
however to be able to say that we have secured the services 
as Chairman of Mr. Whitley, lately Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who has been in intimate touch with labour 
problems in England, and is widely known for his associa¬ 
tion with the establishment of the Councils which bear his 
name. 

The announcement which I have just made will, I am 
confident, be generally welcomed. The conclusions of such 
a Commission will be of the greatest interest not only to 
India but to the whole industrial world. We may hope that 
they will provide us with a basis for future legislation, 
materially affecting India’s industrial future, and it is 
essential therefore that the enquiry should be as thorough 
and the personnel as strong as it is possible for us to 
make it. 

But there is a yet more serious side of these industrial 
troubles on which I feel it my duty to touch. While 
every allowance must be made for the genuine grievances 
which the labouring classes feel, there can be no doubt 
that the unrest of the past year has been due in no small 
measure to the activities of certain persons, whose end is 
rather to promote anti-social purposes than to secure 
betterment of the workman’s lot. The disquieting spread 
of the methods of communism has for some time been 
causing my Government anxiety. Not only have com¬ 
munist agents from abroad promoted a series of strikes 
in the industrial world, but the programme which they 
have openly set before themselves include undisguised 
attacks on the whole economic structure of society. All 
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classes alike are threatened by the spread of these doc¬ 
trines, and no Government can afford to ignore this in¬ 
sidious danger. Last session my Government placed be¬ 
fore you a measure aimed at the agents from outside 
India who have been engaged in this mischievous work, 
but by a narrow margin the measure was rejected. The 
anticipations on which my Government then acted have 
been justified. The object of spreading communist ideas 
has been steadily pursued, and communist methods have 
been regularly employed. We have watched in the great 
city of Bombay the industrial labouring population 
brought into a state of great unsettlement, excited, prone 
to violence and often deaf to reason, while in Calcutta we 
have seen a strike, which appears to have no clearly reason¬ 
ed basis, indefinitely prolonged. These facts are only 
symptomatic of a more general movement, of which many 
here have direct experience, and accordingly my Govern¬ 
ment have decided to place before you once more the pro¬ 
posals for dealing with communist agents from abroad, 
which were under discussion last session, and further to 
include in the measure power to forfeit or control remit¬ 
tances of money from communist sources abroad, which 
are not without a very appreciable influence on the 
activities of the communists in this country and their ability 
to promote and prolong for their own ends these industrial 
troubles. 




I must now address myself, Gentlemen, to some of 
the broader features of the political situation. I am not 
concerned to-day to discuss the question whether, as some 
Hon Tie Members think, His Majesty’s Government were 
ill-advised in deciding to recommend to His Majesty the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Commission, or whether, 
as I think and have more than once said, those-were ill- 
advised who have chosen to adopt a policy of boycott. 
Although those who followed this course have thus, as I * 
believe, deprived themselves of an opportunity, of which 
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others have availed themselves, to influence the evolution 
of India’s political future, each of these questions has 
now become a historical fact, which the historian will 
weigh with fuller knowledge and it may be with more im¬ 
partial judgment than we can bring to bear upon them. 
But, whatever may be our attitude on these matters of 
acute and violent controversy, it would be both unwise and 
unfortunate to allow them to blur the glasses through 
which we must try to see the future. 

We meet not long after the conclusion of many im- 
portcTht meetings held at the close of last year, and this is 
not the occasion for me to attempt finally to appraise action 
taken and words used in the heat of controversy or under 
the stress of a critical occasion. It would seem evident 
however that what all people must desire is a solution 
reached by mutual agreement between Great Britain and 
India and that, in present circumstances, the friendly 
collaboration of Great Britain and India is a requisite 
and indispensable condition to obtain it. On the one side 
it is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament to 
form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem, as 
it would be short-sighted of Parliament to underrate the 
importance of trying to reach a solution which might carry 
the willing assent of political India. And it is at this 
stage, while we can still have no means of knowing how 
these matters may emerge from the Parliamentary dis¬ 
cussions, that it is proposed to destroy all hope of peace¬ 
ful and orderly progress towards agreement, unless, by a 
fixed date in time, Parliament should have accorded its 
approval to a particular solution, the result no doubt of 
earnest effort to grapple with an exceedingly complex 
problem, and as such entitled to serious consideration, but 
one which important sections of opinion in India have 
not accepted, and which was reached through delibera¬ 
tions in which Parliament had no part or voice. Such 
procedure savours rather of intolerance and impatience 
than of the methods of responsible statesmanship, and 
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would reduce Parliament to being a mere registrar of the 
decisions of other persons. That position of course is 
one that iD justice to its own obligations Parliament could 
never accept. 

I cannot predict, any more than any Ilon’ble Member 
here, when or in what form the report from those whom 
Parliament has charged with the duty of enquiry may be 
drawn, or whether further enquiry into specific subjects 
may thereafter be found necessary. In any case we may 
.assume that His Majesty’s Government will, as indeed has 
always been contemplated, desire to subject any proposals 
that it may then be disposed to make to full discussion 
with, and the criticism of, those persons whether official 
or unofficial who may be best qualified to contribute to 
.the ultimate solution. 

In a situation therefore that must call essentially for 
qualities of confidence on both sides, and for free exchange 
t)f opinion on terms honourable to all, I see very cleaily 
that nothing but harm can flow from a threat that, unless 
•a particular condition is fulfilled, which I believe to be 
mechanically impossible of fulfilment from the outset, an 
attempt will be made to plunge the country into all the 
possible chaos of civil disobedience. It is quite certain 
that no discussions of any kind can promise the least hope 
of success, when either party to them approaches the task 
in the spirit of hostility and suspicion from which such 
an ultimatum springs. 

I recognise that although many leaders and schools 
of political opinion in India will refuse to walk along the 
dangerous paths of non-co-operation, many of them 
openly profess distrust of the attitude of Great Britain 
towards this country. They say, and would ‘have others 
believe, that hitherto Great Britain has given no sufficient 
proof of her intention to fulfil the pledge that 
Mr. Montagu gave on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
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in 1917, and that Great Britain is seeking to forget or 
deny the high policy there enshrined. 

In conditions more favourable to eool judgment, I 
suppose that most persons would admit that British India 
as we find it to-day is a British creation, and that it is the 
British power which has during the last century held to¬ 
gether its constituent parts. If this centripetal influence 
is immediately or too suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly 
unreasonable to fear that some at any rate of the parts 
might fly asunder, and the dream of a strong united India, 
a nation among the nations of the world as we may speak 
of the British or American nation, would vanish and be 
destroyed ? Anxious as I am to see the realisation of 
this dream, I can hardly hope that any words of mine may 
suffice to disperse the black cloud of unwarranted mistrust 
that has enshrouded so much of Indian political thought. 
But I tell this Assembly again, and through them India, 
that the declaration of 1917 stands, and will stand for all 
time, as the solemn pledge of the British people to do all 
that can be done by one people to assist another to attain 
full national political stature, and that the pledge so given 
will never be dishonoured. And, as actions are commonly 
held more powerful than words, I will add that I should 
not be standing before you here to-day as Governor- 
General, if I believed that the British people had with¬ 
drawn their hand from that solemn covenant. 

Those, therefore, who preach that a new generation has 
arisen in England which seeks to explain away the signi¬ 
ficance of the 1917 declaration, are, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, but not the less really, misrepresenting the purpose 
of Great Britain, and poisoning the wells by which the 
common life of India and Great Britain is supported and 
sustained. If there are Indians who are thus tempted to 
mistrust Great Britain, there are no doubt many in Great 
Britain, resentful of what they well know to be an unfound¬ 
ed and ungenerous accusation, who may mistrust some of 
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those who speak for India. But if we are thus tempted in 
the 20th Century, I know that both India and Great Britain 
will be judged in the 21st by the degree to which they 
have refused to lose faith in one another. Gentlemen of 
the Assembly, though we may differ on all other issues, 
let us not readily or lightly impugn the good faith of one 
another, for that is to destroy the very foundation of aLl 
hope of better things. 


I would add one or two observations of more personal 
kind. Whoever holds the position of Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India is bound through his Office and con¬ 
science by a double duty. He is under the plain obligation 
of seeing that the King’s Government in India is carried 
on, with due respect for the law, and in this sphere he 
may at any time be confronted with issues that are more 
far-reaching than ordinary political controversy, and that 
are indeed fundamental to all society. Respect for law is- 
an attribute of civilisation painfully and hardly won, 
and a society which lacks it carries within itself the seeds, 
of its own dissolution. Those therefore who can guide- 
public opinion in this country are doing no service to- 
India if they accustom her to think lightly of disobey 
dience to constituted authority, whatever the title by 
which such disobedience may be described. 


But in another and not less important capacity the 
Viceroy and Governor-General stands as intermediary 
between India and Great Britain, and as such will con¬ 
stantly endeavour to interpret as faithfully as he may the 
hopes, the feelings, the desires of the Indian people to 
those who may from time to time compose His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain, and, if I may quote words 
which are used in connection with another office in the 
British Constitution, 44 to beg His Majesty’s Government 
ever to place the most favourable construction upon all 
their proceedings 
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That duty I have striven, and shall strive, to fulfil 
to the best of my ability ; and it is. Gentlemen, because the 
smooth adjustment of these different functions imposed 
on a single individual does not lie with me alone that I 
have tried to draw frankly the broad outlines of the pre¬ 
sent situation as I see them. I have desired so far as I 
could to employ no language which might needlessly 
offend the feelings of those who take a different view. 
For I long, as for nothing else, to see the political life of 
India move down orderly channels to its full term of 
natiHral development. And to achieve that end we all 
have our own work to do. On each one of us, in our several 
spheres, in this Assembly and outside, the time and the 
subject lay very heavy responsibilities, and it is my most 
earnest prayer, for you and for myself, that under God’s 
guidance we may be permitted during the time that lies 
before us to help one another in their discharge. 


OPENING OF THE DELHI FLYING CLUB. 

The following speech was delivered by Ilis Excellency the 28th January 
Viceroy at the opening of the Delhi Flying Club on the after- i929 * 
noon of the 28th January :— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—It was a 
great pleasure to me to be able to accept the invitation 
of the members of the Delhi Flying Club to perform this 
opening ceremony—a ceremony which within the life-time 
of many of us here may well become historic. For from 
these small beginnings great developments, which to-day 
it is difficult to foresee, must assuredly emerge. 

The Light Aeroplane Club movement is still in its 
infancy, but it is a fast-growing child in all cpiarters of 
the world and it is interesting even now to recall its 
origin. The movement sprang out-of the development of 
the two-seater light aeroplane, for which our present Air 
L6PSV m 
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Officer Commanding in India, Sir Geoffrey Salmond, in 
his days at the Air Ministry was largely responsible. As 
soon as this new type of machine had been evolved and 
established, the British Government decided to subsidise 
six Light Aeroplane Clubs to popularise and develop civil 
flying and there are now I believe more than 20 such 
Clubs in existence in Great Britain. Other parts of the 
Empire have not been slow to follow. Australia, Canada 
and South Africa each possess several Clubs, and the keen¬ 
ness and enthusiasm of the general public for this new 
form of employment and recreation show that the move¬ 
ment is advancing by leaps and bounds and that no limit 
can at present be seen to its extension. 

In India a beginning is now being made, thanks 
largely to the enthusiasm of Sir Victor Sassoon who has 
given without stint of his time and money in assisting the 
formation of Flying Clubs. The movement too owes 
much to Colonel Shelmerdine who, since assuming the post 
of Director of Civil Aviation in April 1927, has worked 
out a scheme, approved by the Assembly last year, bv 
which Clubs at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi are 
to be operated for two years with Government assistance. 
The scheme for a Delhi Club is now bearing fruit, and a 
special acknowledgment is due to Mr. R. E. Grant Govan 
and the authorities of the Roshanara Club for the keen¬ 
ness with which they have from the outset supported the 
idea. 

In declaring the Club open, I confidently wish it a 
long life and a great future. Tn your late President— 
Mr. Stow—you had an enthusiastic supporter, and I feel 
sure that Sir John Thompson and all future Presidents 
will be only too ready to give you their valuable assist¬ 
ance. 

There can be no doubt that such a Club as this has a 
really useful purpose to serve. The world is now begin¬ 
ning to think aerially, and the aeroplane is taking its 
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place among our domesticated machines. It used to be a 
distinct stage in a boy’s education when he first learnt to 
ride a bicycle ^ I think the day is probably not far ofi! 
when our sons or our sons ’ sons will not consider they have 
properly come to man’s estate till they can safely pilot their 
own aeroplane. It seems certain at any rate that the 
world is coming to accustom itself more and more to the 
idea of fiying as an everyday occupation, and no race can 
-afford to fall beliind-hand in cultivating that air-sense which 
I presume must as in all other spheres be the necessary 
condition of complete confidence. 

I heartily welcome, therefore, the formation of this 
Flying Club in Delhi. As you, Mr. President, have said, 
it is fitting that the Capital of India should take a leading 
part in this new venture, and thus add a new chapter to 
a very old book. The history of Delhi is written on the 
ground, in the stones of seven cities and in the newly-risen 
walls of an eighth. Its newest city of all is now to be 
founded in the clouds. 

I call upon Lady Irvvin now formally to name your 
first two aeroplanes. 


STATE BANQUET AT ALWAR. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the ... , 

Viceroy at the State Banquet at Alwar on the 5th of February 1928- 

Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen ,— In rising to 
speak at a banquet in an Indian State given in honour of 
His Majesty the -King-Emperor’s representative, it is 
natural that following Your Highness, I should open with 
a reference to the subject which for many weeks now has 
lain closest to our hearts. For in no part of India is the 
affectionate loyalty and devotion of the Indian peoples to 
the person and throne of the King-Emperor more securely 
founded than in the Indian States, and the depth of these 






sentiments lias been increasingly evident through these weeks 
of anxiety as we watched the progress of His Majesty’s 
illness. With profound relief we now see it taking a more 
favourable course and it is the prayer of all India, of all 
Princes and of all peoples that we shall before long witness 
a complete restoration to health. 

I must thank Your Highness sincerely for the kind way 
in which you have welcomed me to your State, for the 
kind things you have said about me to-night and for all 
the hospitality you have shown to me and to fellow guests 
during our visit to Alwar. It was a matter of great 
regret to me that I was prevented by other public duties 
from accepting Your Highness’ kind invitation to be 
present at your recent Jubilee celebrations and to have the 
privilege of witnessing ceremonies of unique interest, 
including that which marked so strikingly the position 
Your Highness holds in the field of Hindu philosophic 
thought. It is also a great disappointment to us that we 
could only spare two days for our visit, in spite of Your 
Highness ’ pressing invitation, but at this season of the 
year a Viceroy can rarely call his time his own and many 
influences conspire to defeat hopes that he may sometimes 
cherish of extended tours in pleasant places. 

I shall not attempt an appreciation of all that has been 
achieved in the quarter of a century which has passed 
since Lord Curzon invested Your Highness with ruling 
powers, but the Survey published of Your Highness’ 
administration contains some points which justify brief 
mention this evening. It shows that in the. early years 
of your rule Your Highness realised that the most import¬ 
ant duty of a ruler is to gain a first hand acquaintance 
With his State and the people over whose destinies he is 
called upon to preside. With energy and enthusiasm you 
set yourself to study the needs of your State and the 
economic condition of your people. To the solution of 
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those problems Your Highness brought the searchlight of 
a vigorous ancl original mind and that pride in an enthu¬ 
siasm for the development of your State, without which 
nothing of lasting moment can be achieved. The results 
of Your Highness ’ administrative energy are now 
apparent. Your State possesses numerous important irri¬ 
gation works which, as was wisely remarked in the report, 
constitute the best and safest investment for an agricultural 
State. Further a network of roads now connects the most 
distant parts of the State with the capital. Though I have 
spent but a very brief time in your State I can bear 
personal testimony to their excellence. Road connections 
are an educative and civilising influence and are daily 
becoming of increasing importance with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of motor traffic. I look forward to the day when 
Rajputana will be connected with northern and southern 
India by arterial communications in which Your Highness’ 
roads w r ill be not unimportant links. Another point which 
impressed me in the report to wdiich I have alluded was 
the loyal and eminent services rendered by Your High¬ 
ness in the course of the Great War. I need not enumerate 
them in detail but I noted with deep satisfaction that, in 
addition to providing a valuable body of troops, the 
recruiting record of the Alwar State excelled that of any 
State in Rajputana, if not indeed in India. I trust that the 
quality of Your Highness* troops will not be allowed in 
any way to fall below the standard which Alwar has set in 
the past. The administrative and social measure which the 
report enumerates will be equally remembered, and I shall 
watch with interest the development of the village 
panchayats, which, I understand, Your Highness has 
recently established in the interests of your subjects with 
a view to settling disputes without recourse to expensive 
and costly litigation. I listened with pleasui’e to Your 
Highness ’ appreciative remarks about the loyal assistance 
which your officials have alw ays been ready to give to You* 




Highness in your schemes f©i* the improvement of the 
State. Your Highness 7 genius for organisation, I observe, 
has not neglected even the wild animals of your State, 
for the tigers which have been so skilfully brought up to 
us in your delightful jungles seem to me to have been 
singularly well trained to follow Your Highness 7 instruc¬ 
tions. 

1 our Highness, my visit to your State, though neces¬ 
sarily short, lias been of the greatest interest. My peculiar 
responsibility to the Indian States as representative of 
the Crown is ever present to my thoughts, and tlie 
Viceroy 7 s responsibility in this regard cannot be fulfilled 
unless he can personally place himself in direct contact 
with Ruling Princes and of their States. I have been 
fortunate in already having had many opportunities of 
discussing questions of mutual interest with Your High¬ 
ness, for Your Highness is so prominent a figure in the 
Councils of your Order that in the Nature of things I have 
been brought into close contact with you since assuming 
the office of Viceroy. In that time I have been able to 
estimate ^ our Highness' value as a strong supporter of 
the Narendra Mandal and a clear and subtle thinker on all 
the problems coming before it, and also o admire on many 
occasions the measured eloquence of which we have had 
an example to-night. The present is a time when clear 
thinking and a just appreciation of values and policies 
are more than ever likely to be useful both to the Princes 
and their people. The report of the Committee presided 
over by Sir Ilarcourt Butler may shortly be expected and 
■will give, I hope, an answer to the various important ques¬ 
tions which have from time to time been asked as to the 
legal position of the Indian States towards .the Government 
of India and the Crown. We are all indebted to those 
who have given so much time and labour to the examina¬ 
tion of these problems, which so urgently demanded a well- 
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devised and generally acceptable solution if the future 
course of events in India is to develop, as we pray it may, 
on lines of mutual confidence and co-operation. I feel 
sure that in these and all kindred matters we may rely 
on wise advice and assistance on the part of Your 
Highness. 

In conclusion, allow me, Your Highness, on behalf of 
Her Excellency, myself and those whom you have so 
kindly invited to accompany me, to express our warmest 
thanks for the generous hospitality which you have 
extended to us. I have seen more within this short visit 
than I deemed possible, and I shall carry away with me 
the most happy recollections of the people and palaces of 
Alwar and of the most enjoyable time which we have 
spent. 

My visit has strengthened my desire to echo the many 
and warm good wishes that Your Highness received' a 
short time ago on your recent Jubilee, and, when we drink 
your health, as I now invite this company to do, it will be 
the hope of all your guests that these good wishes may win 
fulfilment. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES AT DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Eighth Session 11th February 
of the Chamber of Princes at Delhi on the lltli February and 1929 ’ 
opened the Proceedings with the following Address :_ 

Your Highnesses—It is with great pleasure that I 
welcome Your Highnesses to-day to the eighth meeting of 
the Chamber of Princes. Last year, the first session, 
when the new building came into use, was the occasion 
of some very interesting discussions and a considerable 
amount of useful business was transacted. I hope that 
the present session will be no less profitable. When I 
reflect upon the importance and complexity of the 
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questions wliich to-day face the States of India, I am 
impressed by the great potential value to your Order of 
being able in this way to take counsel together, and I 
trust and believe that the Narendra Mandai will constantly 
show itself worthy to point the path of wisdom to its 
constituent members. 

Before proceeding to review the events and work 
of the past year, 1 would inform Your Highnesses of a 
telegram which, on behalf of Your Chamber, the Standing 
Committee at its first session last January requested me 
to send to England for communication to His Majesty. 
It was in the following words :— 

“ The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 
and those Princes whom it represents, express their deep 
concern over the continued illness of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, their genuine sympathy with Her Majesty 
and other Members of the Royal Family in their anxiety, 
which is shared by Princes and their subjects, and their 
fervent prayers for His Majesty's speedy recovery." 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress sent the following 
reply 

“ I wish to convey grateful thanks to the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes for their kind 
messages of concern and sympathy in regard to the 
continued illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor, and 
prayers offered for His Majesty's speedy recovery." 

His Majesty's dangerous and protracted illness has 
given cause throughout the Empire for the keenest and 
gravest anxiety for many weeks past, and the thoughts 
and sympathy of all have turned to Her Majesty and the 
Members of the Royal Family. By God's mercy the most 
critical stage of the illness now seems to be passed, and, 
while convalescence must be slow, Your Highnesses will 
join with me in the hope and prayer that His Majesty 
may soon be restored to his full health and vigour. 
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Since the last session of the Chamber in February 
1928 there have happily been but few changes among 
the Ruling Princes of India. We have, however, sustained 
by death the loss of His Highness the Raja of Pudukkottai. 
Succeeding to the gadi of his ancestors in 1886 His Late 
Highness was invested with powers eight years later. 
Ilis health since 1922 had not been robust, and largely 
for this reason he resided in Europe where, as also in 
other parts of the world, he was a well-known and a 
popular figure. He attended the inaugural session of this 
Chamber in 1921 and his loss is one which has been felt 
acutely by his friends. I am sure that Your Highnesses 
will join with me in wishing all happiness and prosperity 
to the young Raja who in course of time will succeed to 
his responsibilities, and in hoping that when he comes 
of age he will take a genuine and continuing interest in 
the affairs of the Narendra Mandal. 

Within the last few weeks another Member of the 
Chamber has passed away in the person of His Highness 
the Maharawat of Partabgarh. Hir> Highness, a venerable 
personality in Rajputana, full of years and honour, had 
presided over the destinies of his State since 1890. Age 
and infirmities had prevented his attending the Chamber 
since its inauguration. Your Highnesses will join with 
me in condolence with his bereaved family and in the 
hope that his successor will live long to rule wisely over 
his State and take his due place in the Councils of his 
Order. 

The outstanding event of the year, so far as the 
Princes of India are concerned, has been provided % the 
e 1 ^ eratl °ns of the Indian States Committee. After 
■spending last cold weather in India and touring extensively 
m several of the States, the Committee have continued 
tlieir activities in England. A number of Your Highnesses 
me attended their sessions and expressed considered 
V L6PSV qUeStl ° nS of import engaging Your Highnesses’ 
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attention no less than that of His Majesty’s Government. 
Though it is too early as yet to forecast the result of the 
Committee’s enquiry, 1 have no doubt that it will prove 
a material contribution to the elucidation of the difficult 
problems with which it has been concerned. It is a great 
satisfaction to me that the appointment and personnel 
of the Committee should have met with Your Highnesses 9 
warm approval, and that you should have taken so active 
an interest in their proceedings both in this country and 
in England. I understand that considerable material has 
been laid before the Committee, and whatever may be 
their conclusions they will at least not be based upon 
scanty or insufficient data. Examination of the report 
both here and in England will inevitably take time, and 
I am aware of the desire of Your Highnesses both that 
you may be consulted before any final action is taken 
upon it and that no undue delay should occur in reviewing 
the position in the light of what the Committee may have 
to say. I can assure Your Highnesses that in both these 
respects your desires will receive careful consideration 
and I realise fully that, if many weighty topics of interest 
to Your Highnesses have not come before the Chamber 
this year, it is because they are still in a sense sub-judice 
before that Committee. It is obvious that the ground 
must first be cleared before the lines of future action can 
profitably come under discussion. 

At the last session of the Chamber I referred to the 
Special Committee appointed to enquire into the opium 
problem. The Committee have personally visited all the 
States concerned and have achieved a commendable degree 
of progress. Many of the Durbars most closely interested 
have expressed their readiness to eo operate with the 
Government of India in effecting a solution of the difficult 
questions involved. The Committee’s report is now under 
consideration and T hope that a conclusion will b° reached 
which will prove beyond doubt that India is doing all 
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she can to fulfil her international obligations. When 
considering measures to this end the Government will 
always be anxious to secure that the minimum amount 
of dislocation and the minimum degree of financial loss 
shall be occasioned to the States concerned. 

I mentioned also at our last meeting the enquiries 
that were being made regarding the development of the 
load system of this country. Here again I am glad to 
sa y that considerable progress has been effected, and I 
trust that it will soon be possible to extend to many of 
the States a share in the benefit of improved communica¬ 
tions. I understand that at a recent meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes the Report 
of the Road Committee was shown to those Members of 
the Committee who desired to sec it. As the Report has 
not yet been officially adopted, it would be premature for 
me to say much about it, but I may mention briefly the 
primary objects sought by the Road Committee’s enquiries. 
The introduction of motor transport in large degree into 
Ihis country has made it necessary that as high a standard 
as possible of through communications should be 
maintained. It is with this object that it is sought to 
apportion a share of the benefits to the States concerned. 
At the same time I have no doubt Your Highnesses will 
recognise the necessity of providing some guarantee to 
ensure that the roads in question are satisfactorily 
maintained. It may be that in some cases Durbars would 
prefer to make arrangements by which responsibility for 
maintenance of these routes might be transferred to 
Government. Where this is the case Government would 

forward ^ a ° y pro P osals the Durbars may put 
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meeting Princes who do not always find it convenient 
to visit Delhi. It is encouraging to observe that on the 
part of every foresighted Ruler there has been evinced 
a clear tendency to improve the administrative machinery 
and to place increased facilities of all kinds at the disposal 
of his people. Last year’s session of this Chamber was 
memorable for the passing of a resolution moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in which the duties 
of a Prince in relation to his people were brought 
prominently to notice. This was an action which afforded 
genuine pleasure to all who had the interest of Your 
Highnesses at heart, and it would be matter for very 
great regret if this resolution failed to meet the full 
response which it deserved. I would call to mind the 
remark made by His Highness the Chancellor that the 
outside world is apt to form its judgment of your Order 
with reference to the weakest ratner than the strongest 
aspect which it presents. To those among Your Highnesses 
who are continually striving to effect improvement this 
tendency may appear to be unfair and unjustified, but 
I am afraid it is what must be expected from a censorious 
woild. If there are still rulers who do not fully recognise 
their responsibilities, I would hope that more and more 
there may grow up, and express itself through this 
Chamber, a solid and progressive public opinion of Princes 
and Chiefs, which will be powerful enough to secure that 
the welfare and good repute of Your Highnesses’ Order 
be not allowed to suffer in public estimation. 

There is one matter in particular in which I would 
ask the Rulers of Indian States to be on their guard. 
Industrial advancement is now the order of the day and 
British India is endeavouring to come into line with the 
rest of the world in ameliorating the general conditions 
of labour. I am told that there is a distinct tendency on 
the part of certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
factory regulations of British India by establishing mills 
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or factories in tlie territories of Indian States, where 
the number of hours during which operatives may be 
employed is sometimes longer than in British India, and 
where the provision of suitable accommodation for factory 
hands is not made obligatory. The experience in Europe 
and in India on these two important aspects of industrialism 
is one from which warning might profitably be taken. 
To grant too ready a permission to labour employers to 
adopt unprogressive methods in the treatment of labour 
for their own benefit is a shortsighted policy which is 
"bound to beget serious trouble. Most countries have 
realised, and generally too late, the difficulties involved 
by such a state of affairs, and the Indian States will indeed 
be fortunate, if they are willing, while industrial 
development within them is yet in its infancy, to benefit 
by the experience that has been so dearly bought elsewhere. 

"When I addressed Your Highnesses last year I 
referred to the important problem of the future of the 
Chiefs’ Colleges. My Government hope shortly to be in 
possession of the views of the Governing Bodies of the 
Colleges and of the local authorities on the draft scheme 
prepared by the Government of India, when the question 
will be ready for comprehensive consideration. Your 
Highnesses will, no doubt, realise that some delay must 
inevitably take place before a decision can be announced, 
particularly as the replies received disclose a wide 
divergence of opinion. 

As Your Highnesses are no doubt aware His Highness 
the Nawab of Palanpur represented India last year at 
the meetings of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. He will present to the Chamber a statement 
° his work there, and I will not therefore do more now 
. an f° res hadow the offer to His Highness of congratula- 
ions of the Chamber on the manner in which he performed 
e important role he was good enough to undertake. 
10 m what I have heard Ilis Highness won golden 
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opinions from all with whom he came in contact and has, 
like his predecessors in this capacity, added lustre to the 
name of your Order before the world. 

The Standing Committee of your Chamber has had 
but one meeting since its last session, when a number of 
important points were discussed and ventilated. Certain 
of the summaries which have received very careful 
examination from time to time are now ready for presenta¬ 
tion to the Chamber. 

One regarding the construction of Tramways in 
Indian States has been the subject of animated controversy 
in the Standing Committee between those who consider 
that in certain circumstances railways should be protected, 
by compensation, against competition b}' new tramways, 
and those who hold that tramways should never be required 
to compensate railways. The Summary, as now presented 
to Your Highnesses, represents a compromise by which— 
to state it briefly—the existing rules are to apply to all 
railways and tramways already constructed while the 
principle that in no circumstance will a tramway 
constructed wholly within one State pay compensation 
to a railway will govern the cases of all railways and 
tramways to be constructed hereafter. 

Another matter that I would wish to mention relates 
to the employment of British subjects and aliens in the 
Indian States. The subject has been long under discussion, 
dating back almost to the earliest sessions of the Standing 
Committee, and a Summary approved by the Standing 
Committee was accepted by Your Highnesses in your 
session of February 1928. It has subsequently been 
modified in two points of substance. The first requires 
the approval of the India Office to the engagement in 
Europe of British subjects on less than a certain scale 
of pay ; since it has been found in piactice that such 
persons, owing to their ignorance of India, are not always 
competent judges of their own interests. The second 
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point extends to Your Highnesses the right of employing 
pensioners from the British Indian Services, who are 
your own State subjects, without obtaining the prior 
consent of the Government of India, who should however 
be informed of your action in each case. These modifica¬ 
tions have been discussed with the Standing Committee 
and have received their concurrence. I trust therefore 
that this question after a long and stormy voyage has 
reached the harbour of final settlement. 


The question of giving publicity to the proceedings 
in this Chamber was referred by Your Highnesses to the 
Standing Committee three years ago and I see that it has 
now to be placed before you with a recommendation that 
it be adopted in future. This is a proposal of great and 
far-reaching importance and I look forward to hearing 
Your Highnesses’ views upon it. I am assured that after 


the further consideration suggested to the Chamber by 
Lord Reading Your Highnesses will not reach a decision 
without realising and weighing the full implications of 
the new procedure. 

Among other interesting Resolutions on your Agenda 
is a proposal made by His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal 
to fix the meetings of the Chamber and of the Standing 
Committee for certain definite dates each year. I have 
no doubt that to have fixed dates for these meetings would 
be of considerable advantage to us all. Difficulty has been 
experienced in the past by reason of the fact that the 
Members of this Chamber could never foretell definitely 
whether the dates to be fixed would not clash with other 
arrangements. The proposal therefore for fixed dates has 
nueh to recommend it, though, having regard to other 
bnnrnT <9 ^* aaWltB *7 which some of us are already 
dates ’selected ^ ^ neCeSSai ' ily turn 0n th e actual 
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relating to the election of a Pro-Chancellor, and the other 
designed to prevent voting for Members who do not desire 
to serve either as Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor or on the 
Standing Committee. I deprecate alterations in the 
Constitution and Rules of Business except when necessity 
has been clearly shown, but these are designed to obtain 
a truer expression than at present of Your Highnesses 7 
wishes in selecting your representatives and as such may 
perhaps be welcomed. A further resolution from the 
same high source regarding the retention by the Chancellor 
of his office while absent from India on duties connected 
with the Chamber contemplates conditions which are likely 
in the future to be rare. I am content to leave it to 
Your Highnesses 7 suffrages, remarking only that obviously 
someone must continue to carry on the functions of 
Chancellor in India, and the division of duties between 
the two may present practical difficulties. 


Another, in the name of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, desires the appointment of a Committee to 
re-examine after 12 years 7 experience the findings of the 
Committee appointed in 1916 to report on the best system 
of educating minor Princes. The debate in this Chamber 
last year on a resolution of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar on the cognate subject of the date of granting 
powers of administration was evidence of the keen interest 
taken by Your Highnesses in this most important subject, 
and 1 would be the last to object to its being considered 
and ventilated further. I would only suggest that 12 
j^ears is a short period in which to judge the success or 
failure of any system, especially when it cannot in the 
nature of things be universally and rigidly applied. To 
dig up the seeds to find out whether they are germinating 
is not a method recommended by the best horticulturists ; 
and education is a subject where practical results are 
perhaps a better guide than a priori theories. 
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L would like before concluding my address to express 
to Your Highnesses my appreciation of the work done 
by His Highness the Chancellor and by the Members and 
substitute Members of the Standing Committee during 
the past year, as also by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Ahvar, who acted as Chancellor during the absence in 
Europe of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to attend 
the meetings of the Indian States Committee. It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to allude to the smoothness 
with which the actions and deliberations of the Standing 
Committee have been conducted, and I am grateful for 
the advice and assistance which I have invariably been 
able to count upon from them, and also for the friendly 
and courteous manner with which negotiations have been 
carried on with my Secretariat. Your Highnesses will 
proceed m due course to elect a new Chancellor and 
Standing Committee for the coming year and before doing 
so you also will doubtless wish to express your appreciation 
of, and to acknowledge the devoted labours of, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala and of the Members of the 
Standing Committee. 

Let me assure Your Highnesses that I shall follow 
your deliberations with pleasure and interest, and I would 
only now record my earnest desire that they will enure 
o the benefit both of Your Highnesses’ States and Order 
and of that greater India of which we all form part. 


unveiling op statue op mahadji maharaj at 

GWALIOR. 
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with genuine pleasure, for it is a privilege to do honour 
to the memory of illustrious dead. 

Indian history is full of heroic figures and in the 
stirring times of the latter half of the 18th century few 
names were better known, respected and feared than 
that of the warrior-statesman, who is now being comme¬ 
morated in sight of the Palace of his successors. You 
have shown, Mr, President, the lustre that still dwells 
round the name of Patel Bua in Gwalior for his great 
qualities and high achievements. Wisdom and strength, 
loyalty and breadth of vision, were among those qualities, 
associated with a high conception of the sanctity of the 
spoken and written word. On such foundations lie built 
the character that posterity reveres. For his achievements, 
you have the State of Gwalior as witness. A fugitive 
from the stricken field of Panipat, which must have 
seemed to many the death-knell of Maratha power, he 
rose a few years later to be the most powerful individual 
force of his day in India, and from the changes and 
chances of those troubled times he welded together under 
the house of Scindia the many diverse elements which go 
to make up the State of Gwalior. He rose to wear proud 
titles, to be virtual aibiter in Poona and Delhi, and to 
dictate to Peshwas and Emperors. 

By the British nation Mahadji Scindia’s memory 
will always be honoured, as that of a gallant soldier who 
triumphed over disaster, a stuot-hearted foe and later a 
staunch ally, and a far-seeing statesman who founded a 
great state. 

lie left a tradition — in which Gwalior is fortunate— 
a tradition of loyalty and toleration, which has been 
maintained for many years by his successors* and which 
has contributed more than aught else to the honourable 
position which the House of Scindia now holds. 

By the lamented and untimely death of his late 
Highness, the mantle has now fallen upon your shoulders, 
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Maharaja Sahib, and I feel sure that in time they will 
prove broad and strong enough to bear the heavy 
responsibilities, which your father and his predecessors 
discharged so well. It is one of my great regrets that 
I had not myself the privilege of knowing His late 
Highness, but I have learnt from his many friends the 
affection and admiration he inspired in all who came in 
contact with him. I feel that I cannot let this day pass 
without a brief reference to one to whom Gwalior owes 
so mjicli. In the administration of his State and in the 
counsels of his Order he showed untiring energy and 
resource. His thoughts were constantly for his people, 
and the progressive ideas on which he framed his policy 
during his rule were ever directed towards the ameliora¬ 
tion of his subjects, and the well-being of his State. His 
loyalty to the Crown and the Empire found expression 
during a long administration and in particular during 
the Great War in services which will not soon be forgotten. 
^ our Highness, as your father was before you, so may you 
live long to be remembered as the servant of your people, 
and a loyal ally of the King-Emperor. 

I will now perform the pleasant duty of unveiling 
this statue. May it stand to remind Alijah Mahadji’s 
successors of the principles he followed and the tradition 
he has left behind, and may they possess and value those 
qualities of intelligence, energy and courage, which all 
men have learnt to associate with those who bear Scindia’s 
name. 


BANQUET AT KOTAH. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency 
the Viceroy at the Banquet at Kotah on the 17 th March 

Your Highness , Ladies and Gentlemen ,—My first 
uty tliis evening must be to express my deep regret for 
the gieat inconvenience caused to Your Highness by the 







sudden change in the date of my visit to Kotah. I need 
not assure Your Highness how reluctant I was to take a 
step which I knew must put Your Highness to consider¬ 
able trouble and anxiety, but a Viceroy is not always 
master of his own time and the demands of public busi¬ 
ness are liable to dislocate his plans however carefully 
they may be made. 

Your Highness however has not allowed this sudden 
alteration in the date to impair in any way the excellent 
arrangements made for our reception, and nothing 
could have exceeded -the cordiality of the welcome whivdi 
Your Highness and your people have accorded to Lady 
Irwin and myself on our first visit to Kotah. We have 
felt the keenest pleasure in visiting a State which traces 
its individual history back 300 years to the firman of 
the Emperor Jehangir, and for the last 40 years has 
been happy to find in Your Highness a ruler whose first 
thoughts have been always for his people and 
whose last thought is for himself. I have had the 
privilege of visiting many States in India and of observ¬ 
ing the diverse features which they present. Wherever 
I have been, I have been impressed by the respect and 
friendship with which Rulers and people of the Indian 
States alike always receive the Viceroy as the King- 
Emperor’s representative. But I think nowhere more 
than in Ivofah State have I felt myself to be surround¬ 
ed by a prevailing atmosphere of general kindliness. 

I do not think the reason is far to seek. The per¬ 
sonality of a ruler imprints itself upon, and is reflected 
in, his subjects, and it seems to me that Ilis Highness’s 
kindly and sympathetic nature lias struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of his people. They know that he 
is ever ready to listen to their troubles, and to seek and 
find a remedy for them. He has known how to adopt 
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modern ideas and modern science to their needs, while 
retaining a scrupulous regard for the maintenance of 
those old customs and traditions, which lend to Rajputs 
and Kajputana their peculiar charm and interest. If 
any proof were needed, it surely lay in the spontaneous 
outburst of popular affection and concern which showed 
itself when just two years ago \ our Highness lay dan¬ 
gerously ill with pneumonia. I congratulate Your High¬ 
ness on your complete recovery and on the rich harvest 
of affection and devotion on the part of your people 
which, as was then shown, Your Highness has reaped as 
the fruits of a wise and benevolent rule. It has been 
a great privilege therefore to renew our acquaintance 
with Your Highness among your own people, and in your 
own picturesque capital. 

Outside your State, whether in the Chamber of 
Princes, where your wise advice is always at the service 
of your Order, or among the large circle of friends 
whose respect and affection Your Highness has won, the 
Maharao of Kotah’s is a widely honoured name. But 
on the banks of the Chambal it stands for something 
even more. In my all too short visit I have had the 
opportunity of seeing many of the excellent public insti¬ 
tutions which owe their inception to His Highness’s ad¬ 
ministrative energy and care for the moral and material 
welfare of his people. Completed as funds became avail¬ 
able, each of them marks a milestone on the road of 
progress which has been steadily continued during the 
long petiod of Ilis Highness’s rule. I was particularly 
interested in the Bhim Cadet Corps which I visited yes- 
p i f ay morning. This institution, at the outset in the 
natiuo of an experiment, has vindicated the sagacity 
o i s mentor, and T congratulate Your Highness most 
eaiti \ on the success already achieved and on the 
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good spirit and the keen interest in their work which 
the cadets display. I have also read, in the recent 
reports on Education in your State, the pre-eminence 
which Kotah has attained among the schools of Raj- 
putana in vernacular and other examinations. The 
visit which I was happily able to pay to the Herbert 
College yesterday confirmed all that I had previously 
heard of the excellence of Your Highness's educational 
institutions. In this field, Your Highness has shown 
that you are fully alive to the vital part that Education 
has to plav in modern life. 

Another project which, as Your Highness has just 
told us, owed its inception and completion to your own 
enthusiasm is the new water supply completed a little 
more than a year ago. The boon of an abundant sup¬ 
ply of pure water has now been added to the many bene¬ 
factions which Your Highness has conferred on the 
people of Kotah, and I am sure I shall be acting in 
accordance with Your Highness's wishes when I congra¬ 
tulate Mr. Devon on the successful completion of this 
project. Mr. Devon is identified with many of the 
buildings in your State, and is fortunately possessed of 
the ability and industry to carry Your Highness's bene¬ 
ficent and altruistic ideas into execution. 

I have learnt with deep regret of the widespread 
damage to the spring crop which was caused by the 
frost at the beginning of February not only in Kotah 
but throughout Rajputana and many other parts of 
India. In a calamity of this magnitude, where nature 
brings sudden devastation to her own handiwork, our 
hearts go out to the poor cultivator who sees all his 
rosy prospects blighted, and in one night fields turned 
black and ruined which a few hours before were green 
and full of promise. I feel sure that, in common with 
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Your Highness, all Darbars in Raj put ana which have 
been affected will do their utmost to afford prompt and 
generous relief to those who have so suffered. 

Of Your Highness's loyalty to the Crown and the 
Empire there is little I can say that is not already known 
to all. I would take this opportunity to join Your High¬ 
ness in echoing the heartfelt gratitude which all India 
and the Empire have felt in the steady progress which 
His Majesty is now making towards recovery from the 
illness, which has caused us such grave anxiety during 
these recent months. The services which Your Highness 
and Your Highness’s State, in common with so many of 
your race and of your Order, rendered to the British 
Empire during the Great War are not likely to fade 
from our memories, and, at their recent meeting, the 
Chamber of Princes reaffirmed with no uncertain voice 
their unshakeable loyalty to the King-Emperor. It- is, 

I doubt not, in conformity with the traditions of loyalty, 
which has ever distinguished your house, that Your 
Highness has decided to join the State Forces scheme, 
and I venture to congratulate Your Highness on that 
decision. 

Finally it only remains for me to thank Your High¬ 
ness most warmly for your generous hospitality during 
our visit to your State and for all the trouble you and 
your Staff have taken to make it so full of comfort and 
enjoyment. I thank you too for all the kind things you 
have said about Lady Irwin and myself to-night. The 
deep interest which any Viceroy must take in the Indian 
States is perhaps all the greater in my case for the here¬ 
ditary associations you referred to this evening, and 
I highly appreciate the generous terms in which Your 
Highness has given expression to the recognition of this 
fact this evening. As Your Highness has said, large 
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questions are now upon the anvil, in British India and 
in Indian States. The Committee presided over by Sjt 
H arcourt Butler has formed its conclusions on the terms 
of reference submitted to them, both as regards the 
constitutional position of the States and in regard to any 
action they may consider desirable for the more satis¬ 
factory adjustment of financial and economic relations 
between the States and British India. Their report will 
receive the most careful and sympathetic consideration 
at all our hands, and I can assure Your Highness that, 
in the search for a fair solution to these and kindred, 
problems, the Princes of India may count on the good¬ 
will and friendship of the Government of India in no 
less measure than Government themselves know that 
they can rely on the loyal support of Your Highness's 
distinguished Order. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION AT ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, 

DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at the Prize Distribution at St. Stephen's College, Delhi, on 
the 19th March 1929 :— 

Mr. Principal, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—T always think 
that an occasion of this kind is really very much in the 
nature of a family party, to which those who belong to 
the family are extremely kind to invite outsiders. 
And the outsiders that yon do invite find themselves 
introduced into an atmosphere where past, present, and 
future all meet under the common shadow, as it were, 
and inspiration of a single loyalty to the same place ; 
and for the moment those outsiders who are fortunate 
enough to be so introduced find themselves transplanted 
into another society which is very attractive, and they 
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therefore feel very much flattered by your kindness in 
inviting them here. That is eertainly my feeling and, 
apart from the pleasure that it always gives me to give 
away prizes, because nobody I think when I was in school 
ever gave me one, if it in fact be true, from what appeared 
in the Principal’s ’ Report, that I should be the first 
Viceroy to attend a similar function at St. Stephen's 
College, I am the more fortunate. But Delhi is now, as it 
were, the Viceroy’s home-town, and therefore it is per¬ 
haps permissible—not only permissible but right—for the 
Viceroy to be more closely interested in Delhi, and in 
the welfare of Delhi, than was perhaps possible when his 
headquarters were elsewhere. 

I should like, before I say anything else, to add my 
word of congratulation to all those who have been res¬ 
ponsible for producing the state of affairs disclosed in 
the Principal’s Report. It seemed to me distinctly that, 
on the purely academic side—the educational side—as 
well as on the social side and on the athletic side—not 
forgetting the success of the M. As. in winning a cup 
for the first time !— {laughter), in all those directions 
the College was maintaining very worthily the traditions 
and fulfilling the purposes for which it had been found¬ 
ed, and on all that I congratulate it most warmly and, 
in congratulating it, I am sure that those congratulations 
are due very greatly to the Principal and the staff by 
which he is helped, who give of their best to the work 
that goes on here, and to the students, for it is obvious 
that no institution can be good or efficient without good 
students. And therefore the general achievement of 
staff and students in maintaining the College where it 
to-day stands is a matter for great happiness to all those 
who wish the College well. 
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You, Sir, mentioned the Delhi University Report, 
and you said, very wisely, that you could not predict 
the final form in which the decisions of the Government 
of India would be cast ; nor can I ( laughter) —and, if 
this were possible for me, I should be more discreet than 
to say anything here ! But I can say this, that I 
thoroughly well appreciate what you have said and 
what must be the feeling of everyone who is closely 
identified with a College such as this, namely, that, what¬ 
ever may be the future, it would be a profound calamity 
if the individuality and the peculiar traditions of a place 
like this were to be lost or to be submerged and disappear. 
(Cheers). What all these things —traditions, character 
and individuality of a place —depend on are of course 
matters on which we can all form our own opinion ; 
but • I am fortified in my conviction that it is not, and 
ought not to be, impossible to find the right adjustment 
between the claims of a strong and vigorous college life 
with the claims of a comprehensive strong University 
life too. By my own recollection (such as is the recol¬ 
lection of many here) of the relation that was held by 
the Colleges that we knew—at Oxford or at Cambridge 
—towards the life of the whole University, there was no 
question at any time of any weakening of the College 
life. But at the same time the whole College knew and 
felt that by making its own life strong—or, perhaps I 
may put it, with the object of making its own life strong 
—it would enable the College the better to make its con¬ 
tribution to the life of the whole University ; and that, 
I would hope, would be the line which anybody who 
deals with the University Report for Delhi would seek 
to follow. Because, after all, that kind of relationship, 
of the member to the body, is indubitably true of the 
whole relations of all our human life. I am not going 
to develop that, but I am going to suggest it to you, if 
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you will, to think about it. And I suggest it in these 
terms : whatever the unit of life you think fit to take, 
whether you take the single individual, or the family, or 
the class, or the caste, or the community, or the village, 
or the town, whatever it be—trade-union, anything you 
like—, the life of that unit will always be sterile, will al¬ 
ways be circumscribed and fail in its full development and 
purpose, unless it is always reaching up to try and serve 
something bigger than itself ; and what is true of these 
units is just as true of nations and of races and of all 
big divisions of society into which the world ever falls. 
That, I am convinced, is true, and I would beg you-^ 
indeed I would beg you all, young and old and middle- 
aged—constantly to bury this philosophy at the root of 
your plan of life. And I suggest that it is that kind of 
thing that is the best consolation and guidance to you 
all when you are sometimes—as the youngest of you 
perhaps one day will be—very much disposed to be dis¬ 
appointed, and irritated, and annoyed at the difficulty 
you have in getting through as you would like with the 
great business of life. 

Now I see human life more or less, I think, in terms 
of a great mosaic—a great jig-saw puzzle—set out on 
a huge floor on to which I am put in one corner and you 
are put in another corner, and somebody says to us all r 
now you get to work and get as much of that jig-saw 
puzzle straight in twenty or forty years or whatever 
your term of life may be. And you feel what a despair¬ 
ing matter it is, what differences of race and other 
differences there are that matter, and you have to muddle 
about with these infinite differences and occasionally to fit 
in another little bit, and hope tjiaf. somebody else does 
not come along and undo it ; that is one way in which 
I think I see human life, much as, I think, the late Lord 
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Salisbury told some students of foreign policy that all- 
geographies should be studied with large-scale maps. 
•So I beg those who study human nature to study it 
also, if they will, on a big scale. Don't let our atten¬ 
tion be too much distracted w T ith tiresome small matters* 
let us look at the big features of human nature and in 
the right way. 


Well, that perhaps seems rather remote from the 
Delhi College ^ but it is not really, because I believe 
those men from Cambridge w T ho founded this place fifty 
years ago were really seeing big enough to appreciate 
what it was in the power of the East and West to do 
if they w r ould help one another. And that is what I 
mean by trying to see the thing on a large scale. 
(Cheers). 

One word more and I finish. I believe that, more 
than anything else, the secret of whether we shall achieve 
anything of what w'e desire to achieve in our respective 
spheres or not. will depend upon whether or not we 
succeed in maintaining what I may call the right scale 
of values. May I give you a hint of w^hat seems to me 
in one or two directions the right scale of values. I 
suppose all of us must put very high a real love of truth. 
In its effect upon our learning and upon the whole 
conduct of life, from truth, as T see it, springs disregard 
of criticism that one knows to he unfair : it passes him 
by, leaves him unmoved : it is from truth that courage 
springs, and the faculty of distinguishing—so vital in 
these days of democracy -when public opinion is the 
ultimate court of appeal—what is counterfeit and what 
is true both in character and in opinion and in judgment 
Therefore let us try and pursue truth. And next, a very 
wide and generous view of our fellow-men. From this 
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of course springs understanding, toleration, patience, 
the character that refuses to admit disappointment. 
And next, self-respect— because if you lose your self- 
respect you lose everything. And clean living. Those are 
some of the things I think that go to make the character 
of a man ; and, however valuable educational and intel¬ 
lectual qualities may be, let us never make the mistake 
of supposing that they alone will win a man salvation. 
Character, combined with learning, that is the right 
test. If I had to choose between the two, let me frankly 
say that t should prefer character, but if we get both 
the more happy are we. (Cheers). 


Well, Mr. Principal, anybody who is in a place like 
this and who emerges from it with those kind of quali¬ 
ties will not I think lack opportunity, or find it impos¬ 
sible, to employ those qualities ; and it was with pro¬ 
found satisfaction that I heard that some of your stu¬ 
dents under the leadership of Mr. Capron have set their 
hand to taking a direct interest in some of the social 
problems that are all round us in this city of Old Delhi. 
This they will not regret, and I am sure others who join 
them will never regret but also nail their banner to the 
same mast. And it is because I believe a place like this, 
with its background of religion, with its corporate life, 
with its common ideals, in which all communities are 
able to join and to share, has so much in it of power to 
send people out into this world for the service of this 
Delhi, of this India, that it is a greater privilege to me 
to have been able to come here to-day and have 
some small opportunity of testifying to the value of the 
work that I believe this College, with its staff, its stu¬ 
dents, its past, is to-day doing. I thank you. (Loud 
applause). 
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ADDRESS TO BOTH HOUSES OF THE INDIAN LEGISLA¬ 
TURE AT DELHI. 


12th April His Excellency the Viceroy addressed both Houses of tko 
1221). j n( .]j an Legislature on the morning of the 12th April as 
follows :— 

Gentlemen— I have exercised my privilege of re¬ 
quiring the attendance of the members of both Chambers 
of the Indian Legislature this morning for two purposes. 
The first is that I might have the opportunity of associat¬ 
ing myself, by what is at once the most personal and the 
most formal means open to me, with what I know will 
have been their immediate and universal feeling of re¬ 
sentment at the outrage which four days ago was per¬ 
petrated in this building. 


It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the actual 
events which took place before the eyes of many here. 
We must thank the merciful protection of an over-ruling 
Providence that the designs of wicked men should have 
been, as it seems, so unaccountably and miraculously 
frustrated, while to Sir Bomanji Dalai we tender our 
sincere sympathy, mingled as it may happily be with 
gratitude that he and others were spared even graver 

injury. With the acts committed the law can be left to 

deal, but there are certain general reflections that may 
perhaps rightly find expression at such a time as this. 
Throughout history, men have been tempted to seek the 
promotion of political purposes by resort to crime. 

Though they may result in the destruction of a few 

individual lives, such efforts are foredoomed to failure 
because there is a fundamental and instinctive reason 
which leads ordinary men everywhere to revolt against 
such attempted terrorism. For they realise that society 
itself depends upon the quality of protection that it can 
guarantee to the humblest of its constituent members, 
and that, if this guarantee were to be lightly violated 
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and trodden under foot, society would rapidly revert to 
the order of the jungle, where strength and stealth are 
the only abiding sources of security. 

And if this be true of attempts to challenge the 
sanctity of individual life, of how much more grave im¬ 
port is not an attempt, such as that, which is in all our 
minds, directed against a body which, with its sister 
Chamber, is not only a collection of individuals but stands 
in a collective capacity for something more significant 
and comprehensive than even the sum of all the interests 
represented in it ? Here we come face to face with a 
naked conflict of two contradictory philosophies. This 
Assembly exists as an outward symbol of that supremacy 
of reason, argument and persuasion which man through 
the ages has been, and is still, concerned to establish over 
the elemental passions of his kind. The bomb stands as 
a cruel and hideous expression of the gospel of physical 
violence which, repudiating reason, would recoil from 
no atrocity in the achievement of its sinister designs. Lt 
is indeed partly because, through the corporate person 
of this Assembly, a direct threat has thus been levelled 
at the whole constitutional life of India, and everything 
which that life includes, that I have thought fit to 
summon the two Houses together here to-day. 


On more than one occasion it lias been the duty of 
Government to call public attention to the subversive 
and revolutionary schemes of which India is in certain 
quarters the professed objective. I have never concealed 
mv view of the gravity of the danger which, if vigilance 
v ere lor a moment relaxed, would menace Indian society, 
and I would urge Ilon’ble Members to ponder long and 
seriously upon what lies behind the recent incident. 
Heeds of violence, such as that of which this Chamber 
has recently been the scene, can never be completely dis- 
entangled from the setting in which the idea behind 
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them has been nurtured. In such matters some men 
have thought and spoken before other men resort to the 
extremity of action. And dangerous words, written ol' 
spoken by one man, are only too frequently the poisonous 
seed falling upon the soil of another man’s perverted 
imagination. From such root in due course springs the 
impulse which drives human beings to ruthless and 
shameless crime, and invests it with the false halo of 
self-sacrifice. And so, to go no further back than the 
last few months, India is disgraced by the murder in 
Lahore of that young and most promising Police Officer, 
Mr. Saunders, and the gallant head constable, Chanan 
Singh, still more recently of a highly respected Indian 
Police Officer in Barisal, and lastly by the outrage here 
which many Uon’ble Members were compelled to wit¬ 
ness. 

I do not doubt that all right-thinking persons, with 
such an object-lesson fresh in their memory, will be of 
one mind and speak with one voice in reprobation of 
such conduct. But if there be reprobation, let it be un¬ 
qualified. To condemn a crime in one breath, and in 
the next to seek excuse for it by laying blame ou those 
against whom it is directed is no true condemnation. 

Speaking here as head of the Government of India 
it behoves me to make it abundantly plain that my Gov¬ 
ernment will not be deterred by any such futile and in¬ 
sensate acts from the discharge of its evident duty to 
take whatever measures may seem to it r^ght and neces¬ 
sary for the protection of law-abiding citizens. In one 
respect, and it is vital, the task of Government and of 
the Legislature is the same. That task is to secure the 
conditions under which alone the things that make for 
India’s welfare and happiness may grow. Apart from 
oil other considerations such an event as that of last 
Monday cannot possibly accelerate, any more than it 
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should be allowed to retard, the development of Indian 
institutions and the orderly pursuit of Indian aspirations, 
which the true friends of India desire. 

It is not by resort to force or by belief in force that 
the future can be assured, and those who inspire and take 
part in such outrages are indeed the greatest enemies of 
India’s progress. For let no man stand aside and delude 
himself with the belief that the State’s security is not the 
affair of the individual citizen. Once the gospel of force 
is admitted as a suitable means for the attempted 
coercion of_ Government, there is no conflict of interest, 
religious, racial, or economic, which it may not be sought 
to resolve by appeal to the same tribunal. 

The second reason for which I have required your 
attendance this morning was to acquaint Ilon’ble Mem¬ 
bers with the decisions reached by my Government in 
view of the situation created by the. ruling given yester¬ 
day by the President of the Legislative Assembly. The 
result of that ruling, which it is not my purpose here to 
discuss, is twofold. In the first place it propounds an 
interpretation of the rules, which I am satisfied is not in 
conformity with their original intention. 

In the second place, the practical effect of the 
President’s ruling as it stands is to debar Government 
from asking the Legislature to give it the additional 
powers of which it conceives itself to stand in need, and 
to make it impossible for either Chamber of the Legisla¬ 
ture to record any decision upon Government’s pro¬ 
posals, or to form its own judgment upon the question 
whether or not it could usefully conduct its debates on 
these proposals within the rules of order. 

I desire to state clearly the position of myself and 
my Government on both these issues. Entertaining as 
it does no doubt as to the intention of the rules in ques¬ 
tion, my Government is none t’he less constrained to 
L6PSV rs 
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recognise that the only appropriate person to interpret 
within either House of the Legislature the rules under 
which it works is the President of the House himself. 
If therefore the interpretation of the rules by the 
President of either House gives rise as now to a situation 
in which Government for grave reasons is unable to 
acquiesce, the only effective remedy is that early 
measures should be taken to secure by due authority 
(such amendment of the rules, as may be necessary to 
prevent any recurrence in future of a similar interruption 
in the normal legislative procedure. That course we 
propose to follow without delay, and, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I will add that the broad 
purpose of the amendment in the rules which we propose 
to seek will be to secure that the progress of legislation, 
which it is within the power of the Indian Legislature 
to pass, shall not be prevented by the President of either 
House, except in virtue of express powers to do so con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Rules and Standing Orders. 

Meanwhile, and pending the possibility of further 
action in the Legislature, the primary responsibility for 
protecting the foundations of the ordered State rests and 
must rest upon the Executive Government, of which I 
am head. Neither I nor my Government can neglect 
that responsibility even though the technical difficulty 
created by the ruling to which I have already referred 
has made it impossible to share it with the Legislature. 
We cannot ignore the fact that the men behind the 
revolutionary movements, against which the Bill is 
directed, will not stay their hands because the enactment 
by the Indian Legislature of preventive legislation is 
postponed. With this danger in view, and speaking 
with a full knowledge of much that can necessarily not 
now be publicly disclosed, I conceive that it has become 
imperative for Government to obtain the powers pro¬ 
posed in the Public Safety Bill without further delay. 
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I have accordingly decided after careful review of all 
the facts to avail myself of the authority conferred upon 
the Governor-General under Section 72 of the- Govern¬ 
ment of India -Act, in order to issue an Ordinance giving 
to the Governor-General in Council the powers in ques¬ 
tion. The purpose of those powers as the Legislature 
is aware is preventive ; they will affect none who are con¬ 
tent to 'employ their liberty in this country for legitimate 
ends hy legitimate means, and the conditions under which 
they will be exercised have been the subject of very full 
and careful ^consideration. 

I am fully conscious of the serious character of the 
personal decision which I have thought it right to take, 
hut, though the responsibility in this particular matter 
rests upon the Governor-General alone, I have no fear that 
my action will not command the approwal of that vast 
majority of India^ people, who have faith in India’s 
future, and whose first desire is to -see their country 
prosperous, contented and secure. 


CHELMSFORD CLUB DINNER. 

Ilis Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 20th Judo 
the Chelmsford Club Dinner at Simla on the 20th June 1929 - 

Mr. President, Yowr Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,— 

My first duty must be warmly to thank the Club for having 
again invited Lady Irwin and myself to be your guests. 

The first time you did us a similar honour was when I 
had only recently come to India. That was nearly three 
years ago, and now I find myself your guest a second 
time more than halfway through my period of office. The 
recollection of your kindness on that occasion is my excuse 
for faking advantage of it to-night to say something about 

■a. few ol the matters which we have all had lately in our 
minds. 
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At the outset let me congratulate the Club upon two 
appointments made from among its members to important 
of public service. 


We are all glad to know, Mr. President, that those 
talents of ability, shrewdness, character and tact, which 
have carried you to the highest point of a distinguished 
official career, are not to be buried in a napkin when you 
cease to be a Member of the Governor-General's Executive 
Council, but are to find scope in the Chair of the Banking 
Enquiry Committee. Sir George Schuster could not have 
found anyone, not directly identified with any branch or 
business, who is better fitted to conduct an investigation 
into this complicated topic, and I count it very fortunate 
that he should further have succeeded in inducing a busi¬ 
ness-man of the calibre and technical knowledge of Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas to be your principal colleague 
in this work. It is with deep regret that we have just 
learnt of the untimely death of Mr. B. F. Madon who had 
been willing to serve on the Committee and who would 
have brought to its aid specialist experience of no ordinary 
kind. 

The Club may rightly also be proud of furnishing one 
of its members to be the first Indian to lead the League 
of Nations Delegation. I am personally very pleased that 
we should be sending a Delegation to Geneva under Indian 
Leadership. Sir Muhammad Ilabibullah, if he will allow 
me to say so, has already deserved well of his country 
both bv the way in which, with the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. Sastri, he has handled delicate questions abroad in 
South and East Africa, and at home has steadily pressed 
forward to the establishment of an Agricultural Council 
of Research, which I hope will he formally inaugurated 
to-morrow to the lasting benefit of India's permier industry. 
In the discharge of these fresh responsibilities he will, I 
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do not doubt, bring new credit to himself and India. And 
for three months he will be in the pleasant position of 
a detached critic of the doings or misdoings of the Govern¬ 
ment of which he is a Member, and thus approach the 
wholesome state of being able to see himself and his 
colleagues as others see .them. I can fancy that many of 
us might wish that we could ourselves occupy for a time 
a similarly detached position, since it must be admitted 
that for Viceroys, Members of Government, as for all public 
persons, the times are difficult, and we might all benefit 
by a quiet opportunity for introspection. In human affairs 
merit and reward seldom go hand-in-hand, for in the world’s 
auction the successful salesman generally depends rather 
upon brass-throated advocacy of his wares than upon their 
intrinsic quality. The merits of Governments are no doubt 
unequal ; but, while the Government of India is certainly 
hot the least meritorious of its kind, I .suppose there is 
no Government in any country which, whether through 
modesty or by reason of the conditions under Which it works, 
is less prone to vocal self-advertisement. And its virtues 
are therefore apt to go unrecognised. 


There are none the less important features of policy, 
for which on any dispassionate consideration I think my 
Government are entitled to greater credit than w*e always 
receive. The policy of strict neutrality that we have 
adopted towards the development of affairs in Afghanistan 
has been recognised on all hands to be well conceived and 
to have been consistently pursued. It has naturally not 
been without great sympathy and concern that we have 
watched the unhappy progress of these events across our 
frontier, but the task of restoring equilibrium, union and 
peace is one wdiicli must he, and can he, accomplished 
nnly by Afghanistan herself. Meanwhile we in India must 
ne content to wait and hope that before long we may '.see 
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a stable Government re-establisbed throughout Afghanistan 
upon the consent of the* whole Afghan people, with which 
we may resume our old relations of neighbourly friendship 
and mutual respect. Here, at any rate, is a sphere in 
which the policy of Government has been generally, I 
might perhaps say universally, approved. 

In other directions we have been less fortunate. I 
not infrequently read of attacks made on Government at 
the present time for what is termed its reactionary, re¬ 
pressive and ruthless policy. Let us examine on what such 
charges rest. I take wiiat I assume to be the three 
principal indictments in the count, the Public Safety Biii 
and Ordinance ; the Trade Disputes Act • and certain 
arrests and prosecutions during the last few months. 

The case for the Public Safety Bill and for the 
Ordinance which replaced it has been frequently stated, 
and I do not desire to traverse that ground again except 
to make two points plain. Some have said that, unless 
and until action is in fact taken under the Ordinance or 
under the* Public Safety Bill, if and when it becomes law', 
it will be evident that the ordinary law will have proved 
sufficient to deal with the situation and that I and my 
Government shall stand convicted of having asked for 
panic powers. Such an argument rests upon a complete 
misconception of the facts. The principal importance that 
v'e attach to the Public Safety Ordinance is that of the 
deterrent effect which we anticipate that it will exercise. 
Jl has been more than once very frankly proclaimed by 
Communist sympathisers in England that it was their 
purpose to reinforce those who were preachW 
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mischievous creed, while Government under the ordinary 
law would be accumulating sufficient evidence* for them 
prosecution. I know of no reason by which the Govern¬ 
ment of any ordered State should be held bound to sit 
still with folded hands and watch the security of the 
interests committed to its charge thus stealthily under¬ 
mined. In no case will the Ordinance operate against any 
Indian ; nor will it touch any non-Indian who desires to 
pursue a lawful avocation or to lead the life of an honest 
citizen. It will operate only, whether as deterrent from 
entry into India or by expulsion, against those non-Indians 
who believe that the social evils of India or of any other 
country are to be cured by the destruction of the very 
foundations on which all society has been erected. 


In other quarters the action of Government has been 
criticised for the order of procedure adopted in relation 
to the Public Safety Bill and the arrests of the men now 
undergoing trial. Why, it is said, could not Government 
have stayed its hand over the arrests until the Public 
Safety Bill was safely through ? It was no doubt open 
to us to act in the sense suggested by our critics. Such 
a course might no doubt have obviated some of the diffi¬ 
culties that have arisen. But I was satisfied in my own 
mind that had we so proceeded we should have laid our¬ 
selves open to a charge of treating the Assembly with 
Jack of candour. What was the position ? We have all 
along maintained that the ordinary law offered only a 
partial remedy, in that one of the necessary conditions of 
its successful operation was a delay which in our view was 
dangerous. We had accordingly introduced the Public 
Safety Bill, of which the purpose had been generally assumed 
1o be that of procuring the deportation of particular 
individuals. In the meantime, while the Bill was still 
awaiting discussion in the Assembly, we decided on the 
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Evidence available to us to arrest and prosecute these 
persons among others under the ordinary law. If we had 
suppressed the very relevant faet of this decision in order 
to facilitate^ the passage of the Bill, would it not have 
been said, and not without justification, that v, x e had been 
guilty of something like bad faith towards Members, by 
inviting the Legislature to take a decision upon what we 
knew, but what they would not have known, to be an in¬ 
complete statement of the facts ? The matter seemed to 
me scarcely to admit of argument, and I therefore 
deliberately reached the conclusion with my colleagues that 
such a course would be wrong, and nothing that Ira'S 
occurred has given me cause to reconsider my opinion. 

Support for the theory of a repressive and ruthless 
Government is further sought in the Trades Disputes Act, 
the passage of which w r ill always be associated with the 
name and with the parliamentary gifts of Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra. I own myself at a loss to understand how, 
with any regard for the meaning of words, this Act cam 
be called in aid of the indictment it is sought to frame. 
The bulk of the Act is directed to the promotion of con¬ 
ciliation iHsTrade disputes and, as such, must surely com¬ 
mand the sympathy of all who desire to see such questions 
resolved by pacific means. But, if organised bodies of 
labour and employers are to share the advantage of enlist- 
ing public opinion in favour of conciliation as they will 
do under this Act, it is not unreasonable that they should 
each be invited to recognise that in disputes affecting 
important public utility services the general public has a 
direct interest of which it is right to take account. The 
other clauses of the Act, prohibiting lightning strikes or 
lock-outs in specified services and penalising in certain 
circumstances the fomentation of general strikes or lock¬ 
outs of the nature to which I have referred, assert this third 
party interest. Whore society is organised it is not possible 
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in these cases for Government merely to keep the ring 
and watch the battle waged, for during the process millions 
of innocent persons are necessarily exposed at least to grave 
dislocation of their ordinary life and at the worst to misery 
and acute privation. If a duty lies upon society to have 
regard to the welfare of its industrial population, it is 
not less incumbent upon those who win their livelihood 
from industry to pay consideration to the welfare of the 
Whole community of which they are part. It has been 
contended tha,t these provisions are designed to interfere 
with the julst liberty of labour by imposing restrictions 
on the assumed right of the workman to strike, using that 
word in its broadest sense. But analogous legislation, 
imposing in some cases even greater restrictions on this 
right to strike, is in contemplation or actually finds place 
upon the statute books of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Switzerland and Frapce. Are those countries, where, if 
anywhere, democracy understands liberty but also knows 
that liberty is not license, are they all the victims of ruth¬ 
less and repressive Governments ? I scarcely think indeed 
that the Government of India, if it had been unsympathetic 
to the real interests of labour, would have invited tlie 
appointment of a Royal Commission to explore so widely the 
labour situation. Such appointment is evidence of the 
importance that my Government attaches to these ques¬ 
tions, and I am glad to see that its membership has been 
generally and rightly taken as a guarantee that they will 
be brought under thorough and sympathetic examination. 

It is finally alleged that evidence of a repressive policy 
is to be found in the fact that Government has thought it 
necessary to prosecute certain individuals for offences 
against the State. On what does such an allegation rest t 
If Government is right, as all sane persons would admit, to 
prosecute men who resort to overt action in violation of 
(the law, by what reasoning can it be judged wrong to 
L6PSV 
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take steps against those wlio make speeches or enter into 
conspiracies to inspire other and perhaps less prudent men 
to such violation 2 The assertion of the law i& the clear 
duty of any Government, and what my Government has 
done is to bring to trial in the ordinary courts of the land 
persons who in its judgment have committed offences 
against the State or against the public tranquility. Let 
no one deceive himself ; the effect of a transgression of the 
law is more far-reaching than the actual breach committed* 
and any society that forgets that the reign of law is a 
condition of its own existence w T ill soon find itself help¬ 
lessly drifting towards the cataracts of anarchy. 

Mr. President,. I do not claim, that the Government of 
India is perfect—few human institutions are—but I do 
claim that it enjoys no monopoly of human wickedness 
and that its opponents enjoy no monopoly of human 
wisdom. I find it hard to believe that those who attach 
Government on these lines are concerned so much to 
examine the merits or demerits of a particular policy, as to 
fise any argument,, good, bad or indifferent which may m 
the eyes of some bring discredit upon the Government. 
It has been said that it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, and in India the temptation to- allow prejudice 
rather than reason to be the motive power of opposition 
is perhaps greater than elsewhere by reason of the fact 
that here’ critics commonly regard themselves as exempt 
from any direct responsibility, and that the line drawn 
between Government and Opposition can be readily mis- 
repi esented as coterminous with the division bertween 
officials and non-officials, and with a further and more 
dangerous division based on racial difference. 

It is not for me now to discuss in what direction wo 
may be likely to witness modification of India’s existing 
eonatitutiopal machinery, or what effect any such chan4 
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may produce upon the relations between Government anti 
Opposition. I permit myself one general observation only. 

It has been publicly suggested that it might be possible to 
devise means by which the free growth of India s political 
institutions should be secured without the necessity of 
recurring enquiries such as that of which India has recently 
been the subject. Though I do not attempt to pronounce 
upon the feasibility of this suggestion, I cannot doubt 
that, if such means could in fact be found, it would be 
greatly for India's good. For after all the true philosophy 
should be that a constitution is something that grows as a 
living organism, drawing strength and character from the 
environment, science and practice of daily life. There is 
much truth in what was said by a modern biographer of 
Alexander Hamilton, than whom few persons had more to 
do with the creation of what we now call the United States, 
that the ideal constitution should be analogous not to the 
school boy's coat which the mac outgrows, but to the bark 
of a tree which expands with the natural growth of 
years. 

In this business of constitution-building—may I under¬ 
line what I have said before ?—there is room for all to 
take their share, and, if it is to be wisely handled, it must 
be by the best brains of Britain and India mutually help¬ 
ing one another in the task. During the last 12 months 
we have seemed to watch the prospects of co-operation in 
the measure which all well-wishers of India would desire 
receding from view, under the pressure of resentment ia 
some quarters at the choice which Parliament had made as 
to the instrument to conduct an enquiry on its behalf. 
I have never either underrated the strength of the opposi¬ 
tion to Sir John Simon's Commission or impugned the 
motives of those who felt it their duty to pursue that 
line of conduct. But none the less I think that the opposi¬ 
tion to the Statutory Commission has rested, to some degree 
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at all events, upon a misconception of tlieir functions. It 
has been assumed by many that they were the Law-givers 
on the Mount, who would from that lofty eminence impart 
a new dispensation to India. Such a conception of the 
work of the Commission has never, so far as I know, found 
currency in England. Nor indeed, conscious as they must 
have been of the importance of the task placed upon their 
shoulders, has this ever been the view taken by the Commis¬ 
sion of their own responsibilities ? 

I would remind you of what Sir John Simon said in 
a speech during his tour in India. “ No one ”, he said, 
“ should regard the Statutory Commission or its colleagues 
as though we were settling and deciding the constitution 
of British India. Our task is very important, but it is 
not that. Our task is that of making a fair, honest 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament. When we 
have made our report, then it would be India’s opportunity 
to make her full contribution, which is right and necessary, 
to her future constitution, which would be framed by 
Great Britain and India together.” That is I believe an 
exact statement of the Commission’s responsibility which 
it is desirable to bear in mind. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that two of the problems on 
which public attention more and more tends to fasten are 
those of minority communities and of the Indian States, 
and I would say a word in regard to each. 

It was concerning the first, or rather concerning the 
unhappy consequences of communal discords, that I 
ventured to address the Club nearly three years a^o. 
There will be general satisfaction that, with the dqfiorable 
exception of Bombay, the last three years have seen a 
steady diminution of communal rioting and outrage I 
believe it is many years since the Balr-Id f0S%| 
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off with so little actual trouble and disturbance. But 
I am afraid we should delude ourselves were we to think 
that this improvement in the outward manifestation of 
communal feeling implied that communal feeling had 
ceased to be. It is much if the adherents of either side can 
recognise that their differences are rather subjects for 
argument and debate than of blind outbreaks of mob 
violence. But we know very w r ell that, as a political ques¬ 
tion, the communal problem is still unsolved. As in the 
international problem of disarmament the first requisite 
of progress is to exorcise and allay the spirit of suspicion 
and fear-that forbids mutual confidence and drives men 
to seek security in the strength of their own defences, so 
it is with the communal problem in India. Could the 
leaders of majority communities once convince minorities 
that their interests were in no danger at their hands, the 
backbone of the problem would have been broken. This 
the leaders of majority communities alone can achieve, and 
they would be the first to recognise that they have not yet 
succeeded in it. So long as this is so, it must remain 
the purpose of all patriotic men to bend their energies to 
the task of bringing into concord the different component 
parts of India’s common life and, in the meantime, to avoid 
anything that may make that task more obstinate. 


The other large problem of India’s future is the Indian 
States, and here we have to deal with three strands of 
fact and policy. There is first of all the desire to wide 
statesmanship to see a canvas set on which a picture of 
All-India may ultimately be drawn. Then there are the 
Treaty Rights of the Princes, inherited from the East 
India Company, and hallowed and confirmed by successive 
declarations of the Crown ; and, lastly, there are the feel¬ 
ings of States subjects, of which all wise and liberal-minded 
Rulers will take account. 
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I do not believe that this or any problem is beyond 
the power of wise men to solve, if only they approach 
it with cool heads and steady hands ; but, just as the knot 
of a boot lace becomes intractable if roughly and brusquely 
handled, so it is with such questions as are implicit in the 
position of the Indian States. The appointment of Sir 
Harcourt Butler’s Committee was designed to elucidate 
facts and give to all concerned such material as they could, 
the better to see the problem whole. But I make no con¬ 
cealment of my view that, in any proposals that may be 
made, it is essential on every ground of policy and equity 
to carry the free assent of the Ruling Chiefs of India, 
and that any suggestion that Treaty Rights, which the 
Princes are accustomed and entitled to regard as sacrosanct, 
can be lightly set aside is only calculated to postpone the 
solution that we seek. 


The British Elections have just been held, and His 
Majesty’s Government has now been entrusted to other 
hands. But whatever the differences between British 
parties, I know that all desire to find a path wide enough 
for Great Britain and India to walk along together. X 
know too that, behind the noise and din of much political 
controversy in India, there is, even among many whose 
position compels them to be protagonists in political battles, 
a great volume of strong and sane opinion that desires 
nothing so much as to reach in partnership with Great 
Britain an honourable settlement of India’s constitution. 
When I go to England I shall seek opportunity of dis¬ 
cussion with His Majesty’s Government on these grave 
matters. It will be my duty, as I have said elsewhere, to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government the different stand¬ 
points of those who can speak for Indian political opinion. 
This I shall strive to do as faithfully as I may, in the spirit 
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and to the end outlined in what are for me the two 
governing pronouncements of British hope and purpose :— 
the familiar Declaration of 1917 and the Instrument of 
Instructions which every Governor-General receives from 
the King-Emperor when he assumes office, wherein His 
Majesty affirms that “ Above all things it is Our will and 
pleasure that the plans laid by Our Parliament for the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of Our Empire may come to 
fruition, to the end that British India may attain its due 
place among Our Dominions I earnestly pray that, as 
the future unfolds itself, we may see the sure realisation of 
this hope. 


It is good for all of us, who are involved in the pres* 
sure of day-to-day work, occasionally to stand back and 
try to correct our sometimes too narrow perspective by 
the light of vision and faith. So doing, I seem to see 
through the dust one thing standing out in unassailable 
relief. The work of those—whether Indian or British— 
who are concerned with India is that of an experiment 
unique in history. That experiment is nothing less than 
the building firm of a political fabric in which India may 
realise her destiny and where East and West alike may 
freely offer their peculiar gifts for the common service of 
mankind. The difficulties are immense ; the pursuit of 
such a quest must constantly place an almost intolerable 
strain upon the resolve even of those to whom it stands ns 
perhaps the most impelling purpose to which human effort 
can be directed. Nevertheless, feeling as I do that upon 
the success of this endeavour issues more profound than 
either Indian or British depend, I believe that Providence 
Tvbich ultimately controls the affairs of men will not permit 
the great design to be frustrated. 
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INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


21st June 
1929. 


The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the 
Viceroy at the opening of the Inaugural Meeting of the Agricul¬ 
tural Research Council held at Simla on the 21st June : — 


Gentlemen ,—I am glad to have another opportunity of 
welcoming to Simla representatives of the Provinces and. 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, and I think 
we may consider it of good omen that our proceedings 
should have been accompanied by rain, which is always 
welcome. I much regret that the Hon’ble Minister of 
Agriculture from Burma has, after all, been unable to be 
with us to-day, but I am very glad that that Province is 
not unrepresented, especially as it was not represented at 
the Conference convened by my Government in October 
1928 to consider the steps to be taken to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture. To the other Hon’ble Ministers and representatives 
from Provinces, our gratitude is also due for coming so 
far at a season of the year when travelling must, I fear, be 
a source of no small discomfort. 


We are now meeting, gentlemen, to inaugurate the Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research which, as I had occasion to state 
to last year’s Conference, was perhaps the most original 
and the most far-reaching of the suggestions contained in 
the Commission’s Report. It is not necessary for me to-day 
to repeat what I said when opening the earlier Conference 
about the value of research in promoting the development 
of a country so predominantly agricultural as India. But 
I may be allowed once more to emphasise that research 
offers a fruitful field for co-operation between the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Provinces and a sure means of 
stimulating and widening the agricultural development cf 
this country. Thanks to the work which the Conference 
of Hon’ble Ministers of Agriculture and other Provincial 
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representatives accomplished in the Conference which, 
assembled last autumn and to the constructive and 
sympathetic aid given by the leaders of parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, we have evolved for the Council an 
organisation which, while founded on the basic principles 
suggested by Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues, has been 
modified in certain ways which we felt made it more 
suited to the present-day requirements of India. These 
changes are fully explained in the Resolution constituting 
the Council, copies of which have, I understand, been com¬ 
municated to all of you. They are designed to ensure 
for the Council the maximum of efficiency in operation by 
providing separate organisations for administration and 
for scientific scrutiny and advice ; the greatest measure of 
freedom from Governmental control compatible with the 
obligation of Government to see that public funds are pro¬ 
perly spent ; close and cordial relationship with the Pro¬ 
vinces ; and competent and representative membership. 
The presence of the Hon Tie Ministers of Agriculture on 
the Governing Body cannot fail to be a source of strength 
to that important organ of the Council. Indeed, no better 
means can be devised of linking the activities of the Council 
with those of the* Provincial Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments. Experience alone can show how far the 
Council will be able to achieve the results we hope for, but 
the attendance at this meeting is itself a gratifying proof 
of the determination on all sides to make it a success. 
May the career on which it starts be worthy of its begin¬ 
ning and fraught with ever-increasing prosperity to India's 
agricultural millions. 

The only formal business before you to-day is the dis¬ 
cussion of the draft Memorandum of Association and the 
Rules and Regulations which have to be filed with the 
nearest Registrar of Joint Stock Companies before your 
Council can begin its work. These have been drawn up in 
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accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission as modified by my Government and with the object 
of ensuring the establishment of an organisation to which 
the Government of India and the Provinces should stand 
in the same relation consistently w T ith the fact that the 
Government of India, who are providing the whole of the 
requisite funds, have a responsibility to the tax-payer. 
The discussion of Rules and Regulations is, I fear, dull 
work, but you will realise how important it is that the 
foundations of the new organisation should be well and 
truly laid, and 1 have no doubt that you will carefully" 
scrutinise the complete draft which has been placed before 
you and in the preparation of which we have had the expert 
aid of Sir Frank Noyce. You will notice that, subject to 
a very small limitation, your Council is being given an 
entirely free hand in the expenditure of that portion of 
the grants made by the Government of India which is to 
foe devoted to the promotion of research including the dis¬ 
semination of information. As regards that portion of 
the grants which is to be devoted to the cost of staT, 
establishment and general purposes, some of you may think 
that the control of Government threatens to be too detailed 
and too strict. I can assure you, however, that the arrange¬ 
ments proposed are intended only to enable my Govern¬ 
ment to fulfil their function of acting as guardians of the 
public interests in regard to the expenditure of Imperial 
revenues. 


There is one point to which I am glad to have this 
opportunity of referring. I understand that some members 
of the Imperial and Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
see in the Report of the Royal Commission an imperfect 
appreciation of the achievements of these Departments. I 
do not myself think that this view is warranted by anything 
contained in the Royal Commission's Report. In stressing 
what could be accomplished by co-operation ami co- 
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ordination, the Commission had no intention to belittle 
the great, achievements of the all too small band of research 
workers in this country. Their enquiries brought home 
to them what must be evident to every careful observer, 
that, as science extends its boundaries, it is only by pro¬ 
viding adequate opportunity for co-operation that full 
value can be given to the patient and persistent endeavour 
of the true scientific worker. It was to avoid waste ox 
effort and to increase efficiency that the Commission pro¬ 
posed this new organisation. 

The Royal Commission held, I think, rightly that the 
success of the Council of Agricultural Research would 
depend to a degree which could hardly be exaggerated on 
the personality of its Chairman, who under the scheme as 
modified by my Government will be the Vice-Chairman of 
the Council. I am glad to be able to announce to you 
that we have secured for this important post Diwan 
Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharva. SirVijayaragkava- 
charya's varied experience as administrator and powers of 
organisation of which he gave proof as India's Exhibition 
Commissioner at Wembley, are a guarantee that his ser¬ 
vices to the Council will be valuable. From the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa we hope to secure the services 
of their Director of Agriculture, Mr. B. C. Burt, for appoint¬ 
ment as your whole-time expert adviser in Agriculture. 
Mr. Burt's work as Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee is well known to many of you and I have no 
doubt that he will bring to his new duties the energy and 
enthusiasm which contributed so materially to the success¬ 
ful working of that Committee from its inception. The 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission in their 
Chapter on Animal Husbandry have, I understand, not met 
with so general a measure of acceptance as those in other 
parts of their Report’. Jn view of their controversial 
character, we have thought it advisable to obtain from out- 
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side India an expert adviser in animal husbandry and 
veterinary matters who will approach the problems dis¬ 
cussed in that Chapter with an open mind. 


Before leaving you to your labours,, gentlemen, there 
is one item in your agenda on which I should like to make 
a brief comment. I have dwelt on the opportunities which 
this new organisation affords of enabling the Government 
of India to assist the Provinces and Province to assist 
Province. But there is wider scope to-day for mutual 
assistance and advantage in the sphere of scientific research. 
In drawing up the scheme, of which our meeting is 
the outcome, the Royal Commission found in the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research which has recently 
been established in Australia a most helpful model. I 
notice in the second annual report of the Council a state¬ 
ment of the great value attached by it to team work through 
out the Empire in exploring and investigating the 
various problems which confront the agricultural research 
worker. They point out that the free interchange of 
information between the component organisations of that 
team will ensure the minimum of over-lapping and will 
lead to the most efficient and effective work. I am con¬ 
fident that in its response to the call for collaboration in 
scientific endeavour India w r ill not lag behind Australia. 
The most important item of informal business which will 
be placed before you is the question of participation in 
the new Imperial Agricultural Bureaux. These Bureaux 
are being established as the result of the Imperial Agricul¬ 
tural Research Conference of 1927 in the deliberations of 
which representatives of India took a by no means in¬ 
conspicuous part. I have every hope that you will decide 
to share in an enterprise in which India can participate 
with material benefit to herself and with advantage to the 
growth of science. 
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Before I conclude, I should like to make an announce¬ 
ment which, I am sure, the Council of Agricultural 
.Research will receive with keen gratification and gratitude. 
I was informed yesterday that His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam has sanctioned a grant of two lakhs to the funds of 
the Council. The Council is empowered to receive contribu¬ 
tions in furtherance of its objects, not only from the Govern¬ 
ment of India but from other sources, and I am confident 
that the jjlrompt and munificent offer of His Exalted High¬ 
ness will be dealt with by the Governing Body in a manner 
befitting the generosity of the donation. For my part, I 
wish to profit by this opportunity to express my warm 
personal appreciation of a gift which, besides constituting 
a substantial addition to the resources of the Council, will, 
I hope, provide a splendid stimulus to the generosity of 
others interested in the progress of Indian agriculture. 

And now, gentlemen, I must not keep you longer from 
your serious task. The Council has a great opportunity 
to improve India’s staple industry. It is my earnest prayer 
that its achievement may equal its opportunity. 


COMBINED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF THE ST. JOHN AMBUL¬ 
ANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN RED 
CROSS SOCIETY. 

II. E. the Viceroy presided over the Combined Annual 2 4t V une 
General Meeting of the Indian Council of the St. John Ambul- ° 9 ‘ 
ance Association and the Indian Red Cross Society, held at 
Simla on the 24th June, and addressed the gathering as 
follows : — 

Chairmen, Ladies and Gentlemen, —It is always a 
Pleasure to me to preside at this annual meeting, for it 
Srves me an opportunity for appreciating the interest taken 
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by a wide and varied section of the public in the work of 
our two bodies, and of expressing my own inadequate 
thanks to all those who in different parts of India are 
devoting no small part of their leisure hours to the task 
of alleviating sickness and the relief of human suffering. 
It is appropriate that your two Chairmen have chosen this 
occasion to make reference to the health of Ilis Majesty 
the Iving-Emperor. The courage with which His Majesty 
has struggled successfully against a long and serious ill¬ 
ness has indeed been an example and an inspiration, and 
we earnestly hope that a complete restoration to the fulness 
of health and vigour is at hand. Sir B. N. Mitra has 
offered the assistance of the machinery of the Red Cross 
Society in administering the Fund which I am now raising 
to commemorate His Majesty’s recovery. I am very 
grateful for the offer and shall lay it before those whom I 
shall in due course consult as regards the allocation of the 
Fund for their careful consideration. 


You will desire that at the outset I should thank His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, Sir B. N. Mitra, and 
Major-General Sir Henry Symons for the speeches they 
have made this afternoon. I observe that once again His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Sir B. N. Mitra 
have succeeded in selecting the most interesting parts of 
two very interesting Reports—which I have already had 
the opportunity of reading—and I feel they have had the 
advantage of me in having, as it were, the first bite at 
them. But there are a few points to which I should like to 
call attention. We may all congratulate ourselves on the 
recognition which, as Sir B. N. Mitra mentioned, has been 
accorded to the Indian Red Cross Society as an independent 
National Society by the International Red Cross Com¬ 
mittee at Geneva, and I trust that there will be no quarters 
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which will look with jealousy on this early achievement of 
Dominion Status by the Society. Our obligation is now 
all the greater to see that the Indian Red Cross Society 
establishes its place by merit of numbers and achievement 
among the societies of other nations. It is in the power 
of all to co-operate towards this end, by voluntary help or 
by subscriptions, or, as I should prefer it, by both, and I 
appeal once more to Indians, of whatever standing or what- 
e\ ei creed, to join in this movement which has for many 
years been-one of the true benefactors of the human race. 

I had occasion a year ago to refer to the opportunities 
afforded by national calamities, such as floods or pesti¬ 
lence, for the organisation of relief by the Red Cross and 
it was therefore with particular interest that I followed 
the activities of the Society in the serious Punjab Floods of 
last year. It was fitting that in a Province, which, thanks 
to many devoted workers, has become the stronghold of Red 
Cross forces in India, the Society should for the first time 
have girded its loins to assist in coping with a calamity on 
a large scale, and I am glad to know that the Provincial 
Government was able cordially to commend the Society’s 
efforts. This is an illustration of the possibilities of co¬ 
operation among the organisations working in the cause of 
health anfl public welfare, whether it be between.Govern- 
ment Health Departments and private organisations, or 
between the many voluntary agencies which exist in India 
to-day. In no sphere of life indeed can truly economic 
use be made of our resources without friendly co-operation, 
mutual confidence, and free interchange of knowledge and 
experience. I believe that in matters of public health this 
maxim applies as truly as in all others, and I feel sure 
lhat any assistance which it is in the power of the Red 
loss Society to give to sister organisations will always be 
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freely placed at their disposal. Sir B. N. Mitra mentioned 
the Punjab just now as leading the Provinces of India in 
Bed Cross work, and the Punjab’s achievement amply 
justified him in calling your attention to the record given 
in the Annual Report of the rapid growth of District 
Branches in that Province and especially to the fine work 
done by Mrs. Cuthbert King in Gujerat District. 

Sir B. N. Mitra also referred in his speech to the 
Child Welfare work done by the Red Cross in different 
Provinces, and particularly to the results achieved in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. W 7 e shall all agree with 
him in singling out Mrs. Tarr for special commendation for 
her valuable work in training midwives and extending the 
scope of Child Welfare Centres, and 1 have no doubt that 
great credit is also due to Lady Butler, who has never 
spared herself in her endeavours to improve the condition 
of women and children in those Provinces. Practice is 
better than precept, and work such as this if persevered in 
cannot fail to achieve by force of example its ultimate 
object of raising the level of public opinion and public 
knowledge on these matters and of teaching people to 
follow approved methods of hygiene, not because they are 
told, but because they have learnt by experience and 
believe, that they are right. Pew of us are convinced of 
anything in this world so easily as by our own personal 
experience, and by visible proofs of what others tell us. 
If, as a result of the work these Societies do, mothers see 
that their babies live when they might have died it 
parents see their children growing up into strong and 
healthy boys and girls, it will not be long before they 
realise the value of the principles we teach, or pass on the 
discovery they have made to others. It is difficult, I think, 
to stress too strongly the need for an extension of this and 
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similar types of endeavour in districts and villages all 
over India. As a result of the Koval Agricultural Com¬ 
mission’s Keport, the Government of India have, as you 
know, just instituted a Council of Agricultural Research, 
which may be expected in the fulness of time to bring 
great benefit to India’s country side. But, as the Coin¬ 
mission also pointed out, hand in hand with such technical 
•work must go an awakening of a public health conse'cnee 
if the lot of the villager is to be permanently improved. 
For no satisfactory or lasting solution of problems such 
as this can be based upon anything but a sound and broad 
public opinion. Could we but visualise the time when 
every village of considerable size has a health centre of its 
own, radiating its example and its teaching to the country 
round, we should be not far from a state of real prosperity 
throughout India. For good health, apart from all else, 
is good business. I was interested recently to read a 


pamphlet issued by a well-known New York Life Assui- 


ance Company which in 1909 started general welfare work 
amongst their policy-holders. Since then they have spent 
over 31 million dollars in health literature and nursing in 
the areas where their business chiefly lies. They claim that 
when compared with statistics for-the general* population,’ 
the figures for their policy-holders show a total savinc of 
over a quarter million of lives on the exnected mm-iniii^ 
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stations, and over 500,000 people visited the train. More 
than a million and a half people moreover came to see the 
films dealing with health matters exhibited in railway 
cinema cars. There is a clear indication here of the power 
for good which such means of propaganda possess, and I 
wish the Kailway Board all success in their endeavour. 

When we turn to the Report of the St. John Ambul¬ 
ance Association, it is satisfactory to see that a larger 
number of persons have attended courses of instruction in 
First Aid, Home Nursing and hygiene during the past 
year than at any time since the Great War, and, if there 
has been a slight falling off in the number of certificates 
granted, this is no doubt due more to the sternness of 
the examiners than to shortcomings of the candidates. 
There can be no doubt that the substantial addition which 
is made every year to the knowledge of Ambulance work 
in the Army, the Railways and the Police, in schools, and 
mines, and prisons, means a steady increase in the sum 
total of the nation's capacity to meet efficiently the calls 
which may at a moment's notice be made upon any one 
of us to help injured or suffering humanity. The main 
function of the Association is educative, and it cannot al¬ 
ways be possible for those invaluable helpers—professional 
men and others—who assist ns by lecturing and examin¬ 
ing in an honorary capacity to see the practical results of 
their work. I particularly welcome therefore the innova¬ 
tion made in the proceedings of this meeting by the state¬ 
ment which Major-General Sir Henry Symons has given 
us of the working of the St. John Ambulance Brigade.. 
For the activities of the Brigade are the organised transla¬ 
tion into practice of the instruction provided by a large band 
of workers all over India, and I feel sure that the story of 
its work which the Acting Chief Commissioner has just 
given ns will give pleasure to many and will stimulate other 
qualified persons to lend their, active assistance to this 
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branch of the Association. We all regret that this will 
be the last occasion of its kind when Sir Henry Symons 
will be with us, and the Association in India will be the 
poorer by his retirement. 

Since our last meeting the Order lias sustained a loss 
from among its ranks which should not pass without refer¬ 
ence at this meeting. Colonel A. C. Yate, who died recent¬ 
ly, was a Knight of Justice of the Order, and it was very 
largely by his efforts that the St. John Ambulance Asso¬ 
ciation was* established and organised on a permanent basis 
in India at the beginning of this century. 

' If is very satisfactory, as His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has said, to be able to acknowledge the 
generous response received from the Central Indian Chiefs 
to his appeal for funds made last year. The interest 
which many Indian States show in the Association’s work 
is no new story, and it was a source of great pleasure to 
the India Council to be invited to hold their All-India 
competitions in a State whose late ruler —Maharaja Sir 
Mudhav Kao Scindia— was so prominent a figure in the 
Association. You will read an interesting account of the 
competitions in the Report, and I need not say more on 
i his occasion than that we are sincerely grateful to Ilis 
Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior and to the Dowager 
Maharani for the invitation they so kindly extended and 
for the assistance they gave to make the competitions a 
success. 

I have to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, in conclu¬ 
sion for the good attendance at this meeting, which has 
meant for some of you, I fear, a journey of no small 
trouble and discomfort. I trust that you will leave it 
satisfied that another good year’s work has been accom¬ 
plished, and determined to relax no efforts in extending 
TUC ine",bersh , p and the activities of the two organisations 
1 ' ve liave the honour to represent. 
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